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In the panel below 
the link is twice 
enlarged to show 
its clean-cut design. 
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Sound Talk for Sount M Mey 


HE style of watch chain worn by the habitué 

of the tea dance may give concern to the writer on 
“fashions for men,” but it fails to excite the millions 
in a workaday world. Fancy watch chains would 
be worse than outcast in the cab of a locomotive, for 
instance, or behind a plow, or on the bridge of an out- 
bound freighter. 

In the advertising of our clients, the R. F. Simmons 
Company, of Attleboro, Massachusetts, we talk soundly 
about sound watch chains to sound men. Yet our 
diction does not have to be brutal, because Simmons 
Chains are as skillfully designed as they are thoroughly 
made. We stress durability by describing the Simmons , 
special process of manufacture. We convince of beauty 
by an enlargement of the links to show their clean- 
cut design. e 


Advertising success comes naturally to him who 
talks convincingly to his logical hearers. 


N. W, AXE RESON 


NEW YORK 
ii BOSTON CHICAGO 
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«And Things Are Not 
What ‘They -4re ez 


People rarely see what is. 





Each person sees as some influence makes 
him see. 

Sometimes, that influence is what other people 
say; again, what self-interest dictates; again, 
what training has taught. 

But, always, there is some influence. 
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What you sell, also, is to no one just what it is. tes 
1% ° ° . ol 

To you, it is an interesting, important enter- the 
prise. How much so—depends on your hold- ~ 
ings of stock. ae . tha 
To your competitor, it is a rival,—either to be pla 
ignored or feared. Which—depends on your a 
volume. ms 
To the public, it may be a total stranger, or a — 
hazy “what-is-it?,” or “just another brand”, wrens 
—or it may be the necessary means to a most whi 
worthwhile end. ‘oh 
Which—depends on your advertising. cont 
cont 

The above is an extract from “And Things wha 
Are Not What They Are,” in THE IN- ae 
TERRUPTING IDEA for December. thing 
Complete copies will be sent to executives the | 
upon application. TI 
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General Electric Sales Contests That 
Look for Continuous Results 


How Application of Four Simple Selling Principles Brought Permanent 
Increase in Mazda Lamp Volume 


By G. A. Nichols 


HAT, if anything, can be 
done to make permanent the 
good effects of the sales con- 
test? According to the viewpoint 
of the National Lamp Works of 
the General Electric Company the 
reason sO many contests are 
flashes in the pan, so to_ speak, is 
that the primary emphasis is 
placed upon immediate sales. This 
cempany recognizes full well that 
sales and sales alone are what 
count in any business. Neverthe- 
less it believes that conducting a 
campaign based on sales figures 
merely means increased volume 
while the special pressure is being 
exerted. After the effort is fin- 
ished, what then? Inasmuch as a 
continuous succession of sales 
contests is out of the question, 
what is to be done to retain and 
consolidate the advantage gained 
through the effort and to prevent 
things from slumping back into 
the old way again? 

The officials of the lamp works 
are convinced they have found the 
aiswer during the last year in the 
workings of a contest known as 
the “4-Star Campaign” which was 
pur on in behalf of Mazda lamps. 

The objective of the 4-Star 
campaign was to develop retailers 
into better and more aggressive 
lamp merchants. If only this 


\ 


could be done, lamp sales could be 
counted upon to take care of 
themselves, 

: The thing actually works out in 
t a 


way and the company has 


Table of Cofitents on page 202 


facts and figures to convince it 
that the new salesmen’s contest 
principles it has evolved are the 
correct ones. Many traditions 
were shattered. The campaign 
was carried out exclusively 
through jobbers’ salesmen. The 
enthusiastic co-operation of more 
than 200 jobbers was secured— 
not a small thing in itself, as any 
manufacturer distributing through 
the jobber would be ready to testi- 
fy. Most unusual of all, how- 
ever, was the fact that the jobbers 
actually paid for the privilege. 
For each man who entered the 
contest his house had to pay $5 a& 
a nominal share of the expense. 

The 4-Star campaign was not 
merely a clever scheme to enthuse 
temporarily the jobber’s salesmen 
and his lamp retailers so lamp 
sales might be increased while it 
lasted. It was based on merchan- 
dising fundamentals — ' putting 
across to the jobber’s salesmen 
and the lamp retailers the -few 
primary basic things that make 
for permanent success and profit 
in the lamp business. It was the 
exact opposite of an order-taking 
orgy, but rather a proposition of 
building for the future in which 
sales results were bound to follow 
if the educational and dealer help 
program could be made funda- 
mentally sound. 

Four primary selling principles 
were set forth, under which it 
was declared the dealer could at- 
tain notable success in his sales 
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promotion efforts. If he could be 
induced to adopt the four prin- 
ciples he would be known as a 4- 
Star agent and would receive a 
framed diploma certifying his fit- 
ness to give lamp and lighting 
service to the public. 

Mazda lamps, it must be under- 
stood, are distributed on consign- 
trent only, the jobber and retailer 
merely acting as the company’s 
agents in effecting the sales, 
the lamps remaining the com- 
pany’s property until sold. The 
retailers are known as “A” agents 
and the jobbers as “B” agents. 

The four principles, which for 
convenience were named the "4 
Stars,” were designed to get the 
“A” agents to take a greater in- 
terest in the lamp business and to 
apply certain suggestions from 
the company for developing it. 
Another purpose was to secure 
immediately and permanently a 
more active interest on the part of 
the salesmen of the “B” agents 
in merchandising Mazda lamps 
through the “A” agents. 

The four “stars” follow: 

Star 1—To attract passersby 
through regular and frequent 
lamp window displays. 

Star 2—To arrange inside dis- 
plays of lamps and advertising so 
that people entering the store are 
instantly aware that lamps are 
being sold there. 

Star 3—To talk lamps or light- 
ing to everybody who comes in. 

Star 4—To go out and person- 
ally solicit lamp and_ lighting 
business. | 

The need for applying the sell- 
ing principles was shown through 
a dealer survey which revealed 
that a big percentage of the com- 
pany’s retail agents were but in- 
different lamp merchants and that 
in general the jobber’s salesmen 
were doing little or nothing to 
improve the situation. 

To get the 4-Star idea across as 
quickly as possible and to have 
the jobber’s salesmen responsible 

for its acceptance, a_ three 


months’ contest was decided upon. 

The first step was to “sell” the 
plan to the company’s fourteen 
sales divisions and then to mer- 
Both 


chandise it to the jobbers. 
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of these tasks were accomplished 
wholly through the mails. 

The actual process of getting 
the retailers lined up was assigned 
to the jobber’: salesmen to handle 
personally, but this process too 
was aided by a barrage of direct- 
mail material sent out regularly 
from the company’s headquarters 
at Nela Park, Cleveland, while the 
selling operation was in process. 

The proposition was presented 
to the jobbers in a printed mes- 
sage, the net of which was that 
all concerned had been making too 
much work out of the lamp sell- 
ing effort. 

“We and our ‘B’ agents,” the 
jobbers were told, “have strug- 
gled, sweated and battered to 
break down closed doors of profit, 
cnly to learn that this door opens 
at our touch when we turn the 
knob. Many of us have deplored 
the quality of our retail agents. 
Let us see now whether we can- 
not do something with those we 
have instead of just wishing we 
had better.” 

The jobbers were told further 
that the company’s survey had 
shown that where a retail agent 
displays a spark of life it invari- 
ably follows that he does at least 
some of the four things just men- 
tioned—that every agent who car- 
ries on any or all of these four 
activities is successful, that those 
who do not are not successful, 
and that their relative success can 
be measured by the thoroughness 
with which the four activities are 
followed. 

It was the salesman’s task, the 
announcement set forth, to induce 
al! his agents to undertake as 
many as possible of the sales 
building activities. This could 
best be done through putting on 
the intensive three months’ contest 
in which every salesman would be 
awarded a star, or point, for each 
one of the four principles he in- 
duced a dealer to adopt. 

All the jobber needed to do was 
to enter as many of his men in 
the contest as he thought best, 
paying a $5 fee for each. The 
company would attend to all the 
rest and award prizes at the end 
of the contest. It was emphasized 
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inate 
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that the entire effort was to be 
educational and that no dealer 
was to be asked to increase his 
current commitments on lamps. 

Two hundred and fifteen job- 
bers, or 72 per cent of the total 
number dealing with the com- 
pany’s fourteen lamp sales divi- 
sions, co-operated and 1,000 sales- 
men were entered in the contest. 

Credit was given for Star 1 

where the salesmen showed that 
an agent was active in displaying 
lamps in his windows and espe- 
cially if the agent were a sub- 
scriber to the company’s window 
trim service. The lamp merchant 
who subscribes to this service at 
$5 per year receives a_ three- 
paneled mahogany finished frame 
and a set of lithographed posters. 
Each month thereafter during the 
year he gets a new set of posters 
with suggestions for building an 
effective window display, using the 
frame and posters as a central fig- 
ure. 
The trim, coming fresh each 
month, reminds him that it is time 
for a new window display. The 
trims are always seasonable and 
frequently tie up to the national 
magazine advertising thereby en- 
abling the retailer to localize and 
cash in on the value of the na- 
tional campaign. 

The window trim service had 
been offered by the National 
Lamp Works for several years 
and when the campaign was start- 
ed about 4,000 of its progressive 
lamp agents were already regular 
subscribers. The increases © in 
lamp business acquired by the 
agents employing the service were 
so definitely marked—and this was 
established by the survey—that 
the company laid down a principle 
that any agent not using it is posi- 
tively missing at least 25 per cent 
of the lamp business he ought to 
have. 

Any jobber’s salesman got 
credit for a star when he could 
show that an agent was already 
utilizing the service or when he 
sold it to him. 

Star 2 had to do with store in- 
terior set-up. The company has a 
counter demonstrator containing 
sockets for eleven lamps, each 
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controlled by a tumbler switch 
which it sells to its agents at 
$12.50. It is wired and fitted with 
a flexible cord and plug and with 
identification cards for indicating 
various lamp sizes and prices. The 
customer can try the lamps him- 
self and thereby have his interest 
aroused. Other features of store 
display provided by the company 
take in the showing of cartons of 
lamps on shelves where they will 
receive attention; a transparency 
for the front door; wall hangers 


‘listing prices of lamps and _ indi- 


cating proper lamps for various 
types of fixtures and various rooms 
in the home. When the jobber’s 
salesman could induce an agent to 
buy this demonstrator and _ utilize 
the other display principles or 
show that the agent already was 
uring them, he was awarded an- 
other star. 

To qualify for the third star the 
salesman had to induce the agent 
to use more word-of-mouth sell- 
ing in his store—to ask every cus- 
tomer if he needed lamps, to see 
that every customer got the right 
lamp for his particular lighting 
need, to tell people how to light 
each room in their homes prop- 
erly and how to light a store or 
factory effectively. 

To make the salesman realize 
the importance of this principle, 
he was reminded of the public’s 
great interest in lighting informa- 
tion which is being constantly 
increased by National Lamp adver- 
tising. A mass of technical infor- 
mation, reduced to layman’s lan- 
guage, had been assembled in four 
books which were featured in the 
advertising and which the dealer 
could have for his own informa- 
tion and to give to his customers. 
For waking up the dealer along 
this line, and getting him to read 
and use the books, the salesman 
was awarded his third star. 

Star 4 embraced all the many 
things that reached beyond the 
store to add to store sales, includ- 
ing all outside advertising and 
sales effort. 

The salesman was instructed to 
suggest to the agent that he go 
cutside his store and actually can- 

(Continued on page 177) 
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“I’m gonna ‘Say it with flowers’ 


“Flowers? Say! Show some sense! Gimme a good 
crop of peas an’ squash an’ beans an’ things an’ I’ll show you 
my new canoe that I’m gonna get. You gotta eat, don’tcha?” 

“Yeah! You're always thinkin’ about eats. Thank good- 
ness other people like to look at somethin’ besides a full 
dinner plate sometimes. Me for flowers and easy money.” 

Wanted—by every boy in America—money. And “want” 
means “goin’ to get.” Even if they have to work for it— 
providing the work’s attractive and the hard cash in sight. 


You can count on the half-million regular readers of 
THE 


“The Biggest, test, Best 
Se Saye ie an the World’ 


to get what they’re after. They’re a canny bunch of youngsters, averagin 

15% to 16 years old. Through THE AMERICAN BOY stories that dea 
with real boys who do real work with their heads and hands, they’ve 
learned that work is the one sure means to a desired end. 

From this fertile field the seed grower may raise a bumper crop of present 
and _ potential customers. Tell these boys about your seeds in THE 
AMERICAN BOY. Show them the way to make money on a reasonable 
investment, and they’ll listen. 


Seed advertising for 1924 should be placed early. Copy reaching us by 
December 15th will catch the February issue. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Michigan 
(Member A.B.C.) 
Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 


=== t_——————— 
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Selling 


a hidden value 


Sixteen years ago a middle western manu- 
facturer was making window shades. 

On the surface they looked like other win- 
dow shades. But they had this advantage— 
in actual use they did not crack or develop 
pinholes. 

Experienced dealers recognized the superi- 
ority of this shade but complained that their 
customers would not pay a higher price for a 
shade that looked no different from others. 

Then the manufacturer decided to present 
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the facts about his product direct to American 

housewives. 
First a name was coined to represent this 

product as the new type of shade it really was 

—BRENLIN—the New Window 

Shade Material. 


Then the name was stamped 
on the edge of each shade—so 
that customers could readily 
identify it. 

Finally, consumer advertising 
carried the story of these hidden 
values in BRENLIN directly into 
the homes. It told women why 
BRENLIN was more durable. 

When this product was first 
advertised The Charles W. 

Breneman Company operated 

one small plant in Cincinnati. 

Today two large plants and five 

additional branches are needed to take care 
of the demand for BRENLIN. 

It has been the privilege of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company to co-operate with The 
Charles W. Breneman Company in coining 
the name BRENLIN and in advertising it since 
it was first put on the market—16 years ago. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
cAdvertising 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 








Endeavor Made to Prevent Mislead- 
ing Use of the Word “Federal” 


Federal Trade Commission Issues Formal Complaint against Federal 
Bond and Mortgage Company 


Special Washington Correspondence 
rv since Representative Mc- 

Fadden introduced a bill, in 
the last session of Congress, to 
limit the use of the word “Fed- 
eral,” several Government depart- 
ments have received frequent in- 
quiries as to the legitimate use of 
the word. 

Lately interest in the matter has 
increased and, in numerous in- 
stances, apprehension has been 
evinced because of a formal com- 
plaint issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission last July against the 
Federal Bond and Mortgage Com- 
pany, of Detroit and with offices 
in several principal cities, in 
which the use of the word is the 
major factor. Hearings in the 
case are about to be held, and it 


will soon be tried before the Com- 
mission. Edward E. Reardon, spe- 
cial attorney for the Commission, 
is the trial attorney in charge of 
the case. 

Because of the multitude of 


concerns, some of considerable 
importance, that have adopted 
“Federal” as a part of their names, 
brands and trade-marks, these at- 
tempts to limit and prevent the 
use of the word may be far- 
reaching in their effect. 

The McFadden Bill, House 
Resolution 12649, introduced Sep- 
tember 14, last year, was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and ordered to be 
printed. It is defined as “A bill to 
prohibit the sale as Federal farm 
loan bonds any securities not is- 
sued under the terms of the Farm 
Loan Act, to limit the use of the 
words ‘Federal’ or ‘Reserve,’ or a 
combination of such words, to 
prohibit false advertising, and for 
other purposes.” 

The bill was not reported out of 
committee during the last session 
of Congress, hence it will have to 
be reintroduced if it is ever heard 
from again. The office of the 
clerk of the Committee on Bank- 


ing and Currency reported that 
the reintroduction of the bill was 
expected, and that it was supposed 
to have a chance for the considera- 
tion of both the House and th 
Senate. 

The present session of Congress 
is a very busy and strenuous onc 
and the McFadden Bill will re 
quire strong backing and consid 
erable effort to get it passed by 
the House and before the Senate 
if it is reintroduced. To date it 
has had very little publicity, and it 
never has been widely discussed 
as an important measure requiring 
prompt action. It is probable that 
the bill never will become law. 

The formal complaint of the 
Federal Trade Commission re- 
ferred to above recites that the 
respondent, Federal Bond and 
Mortgage Company, is engaged in 
the business of selling bonds, 
promissory notes and similar obli- 
gations amd securities, to pur- 
chasers located at points in Vari- 
ous States of the United States 
and in foreign countries. 

In its second paragraph the 
complaint describes the method by 
which the respondent. advertises 
in newspapers and magazines, 
published both in this country and 
abroad, and then, by a conven- 
tional method of follow-up, se- 
cures orders for the securities it 
handles. The third paragraph of 
the complaint continues: 


In aforesaid advertisements and in 
letters, pamphlets and other descriptive 
literature which respondent sends to 
customers and prospective customers, 
as set out in Paragraph Two hereof, 
respondent causes to be prominently 
displayed its corporate name, “Federal 
Bond and Mortgage Company,” and in 
many instances the slogan “Federal 
bonds are better bonds” in connection 
with statements concerning aforesaid 
mortgage bonds and respondent’s said 
business, Said statements refer to said 
mortgage bonds as “Federal bonds” 
and contain comments and _ assertions 
regarding the safety, popularity and 
desirability of “federal bonds” as in- 
vestment securities and otherwise, all 
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Over 125,000 Circulation 


in lowa 


Page after page of Iowa pictures make The 
Des Moines Sunday Register’s rotogravure 
popular throughout Iowa. 

Write for specimen copies of The Sunday 
Register and “Sure Crop lIowa’’. Booklet. 
Address, The Register and Tribune, Des 


Moines, Iowa. 
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without. disclosing. the .full, real and 
true facts regarding said mortgage 
bonds and said business. Aforesaid 
statements are deceptive and mislead- 
ing in that they are calculated and 
have the capacity and tendency to mis- 
lead and deceive aforesaid customers 
and prospective customers and the pub- 
lic generally into the erroneous belief 
that one or more of the following things 
are truth and fact: 

(a) That said mortgage bonds are 
obligations of the United States 
Government. 

(b) That respondent is connected 
with the United States Govern- 
ment in such wise that respon- 
dent’s business is supervised by 
said Government. 

(c) That payment of the principal 
and interest of said mortgage 
bonds is guaranteed by the 
United States Government. 

(d) That the United States Govern- 
ment supervises the making ‘and 
issue of and stands sponsor for 
said mortgage bonds. 

The truth and facts are that re- 
spondent is in no wise connected\ with, 
nor its business supervised by the 
United States Government; that said 
mortgage bonds are not the obligations 
of said Government and that said 
Government in no wise guarantees, 
sponsors or supervises the making and 
issue of said mortgage bonds. Afore- 
said deceptive met misleading  state- 
ments and representations made by re- 
spondent in connection with the use 
of its corporate name and slogan all 
as above set out, have the capacity and 
tendency to, and do cause aforesaid 
customers and prospective customers 
and the public generally to ,purchase 
said mortgage ds.in the erroneous 
belief hereinbefore referred to. 


The mortgage bonds dealt in by 
the respondent are described in 
the fourth paragraph of the com- 
plaint which also has this to say: 
“In order to aid and strengthen 
the deceptive and misleading 
statements referred to in Para- 
graph Three hereof, respondent 
causes said forms to be made and 
printed in size, design, color and 
other characteristics closely simu- 
lating bonds of the United States 
Government, with the words 
‘United States of America’ and 
‘Federal’ prominently displayed, 
and with the real and actual 
undertaking of such bonds print- 
ed in small and inconspicuous 
type. Because of their said form, 
color and other characteristics, 
said mortgage bonds have of 
themselves the capacity and ten- 
dency to mislead and deceive 
many of the purchasing oublic in- 
+o the belief that said bonds are 
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bonds of the United States Gov- 
ernment, or are bonds made and 
issued under its supervision and 
sponsored by it.” 

Clearly, in this case, the Com 
mission is attempting only to pre- 
vent the use of “Federal” in way: 
that are misleading to the public 
and that constitute unfair com- 
petition. Undoubtedly the Com- 
mission recognizes the fact tha: 
the word has taken on a new sig 
nificance and a different meaning, 
sc far as the public is concerned, 
during the last eight or ten years, 
since the Government adopted its 
ise in the naming of the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Federal 
Farm Loan, the Federal Reserve 
System, and other governmental! 
organizations which have become 
familiar to the public.- 

Ten years ago the meaning of 
the word was vague in the public 
consciousness ; now it is intimately 
related to and associated with a 
number of important  govern- 
mental activities. 

So, regardless of the final dis- 
position of the Federal Bond and 
Mortgage Company case, the 
formal complaint and hearings in 
the matter strongly indicate that 
the Federal Trade Commission is 
determined to prevent the use of 
the word in all instances where it 
tends to create the misleading be- 
lief that the “Federal” corpora- 
tions or commercial concerns 
using it are in any way connected 
with the Government. 

This is also the recently as- 
sumed attitude of the Patent 
Office. When the case under dis- 
cussion was mentioned in the 
office of the Trade Mark Di- 
vision, an examiner stated that 
“Federal” was registered as part 
of the trade-marks used to identi- 
fy a great variety of merchandise, 
and that it never had been ob- 
jected to except on the ground of 
similarity. Now, however, he said 
that every application for its use 
as a trade-mark in connection with 
bends or other securities, or any- 
thing that might suggest a con- 
nection with or the approval of 
the Government, is immediately 
questioned by the Patent Com- 
missioners. 
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Auto Show Edition — Sunday, January 20, 1924 





Motorists Are Good Customers 


A half million motor car owners in Wisconsin and two 
and a half million tourists from other states, are bene- 
ficiaries of the remarkable institution known as The 
Milwaukee Journal Tour Club. This unique public 
service was started two years ago as an outgrowth of 
The Journal Travel Bureau. For eight years the latter 
organization has been developing motoring in Wiscon- 
sin. The Journal Tour Club has grown in popularity 
and usefulness until it is nationally recognized as the 
largest institution of its kind in the world. 


Its roster in 1923—the second year of its existence— 
numbers over 20,000 active paid memberships at $1 
each and it includes every motoring enthusiast in Wis- 
consin and visiting tourists from 45 other states and six 
foreign countries. 


“The Call of The Open Road,’ a comprehensive guide 
book of Wisconsin, “ the vacationland of the Middle 
West,” is compiled and published each year by the 
Journal. Over 275,000 copies of “The Call” have 
guided over 1,250,000 tourists through Wisconsin. 


Constant inquiries by phone, letter and personal calls, 
not only during the touring season but throughout the 
year, keep a large staff of routing experts busy at Journal 
Tour Club headquarters. This information service 
alone has supplied the needs of over 2,500,000 
tourists ! 


Bulletins on routes, road conditions, etc., are published 
daily in The Milwaukee Journal, the official organ of 
the Tour Club. Consequently Wisconsin motorists 
and visiting tourists read this newspaper regularly. 


You can reach this great massed buying power—the 
cream of the 3,000,000 people in the Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin market—at a single low cost by advertising 
in The Milwaukee Journal— and in no other way. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 





Complete Service—Roto—Black and White—Color 








There’s a Fight 
Coming 


which may put happy 
dollars in every pocket 











| Naina G into the future of American 
business, Edward A. Filene sees a 
great fight coming—an era of supercompeti- 
tion “strewn with the wrecks of many busi- 
ness men who refuse to think beyond the day 
after tomorrow.” 









Si i fe le 





Most of us, he thinks, will cling to our old 
ideas—price slashing and cutting wages to 
the bone. “Here and there the really crea- 
tive minds in business, face to face with an 
intensity of competition they have never be- 
fore known, will realize the anarchy, the 
wastefulness, and the inefficiency of our 
present methods of production and distribu- 
tion, and will start a general housecleaning.” 









in 







“Sooner or later we shall learn that it is not 
lower wages but better management that 
will enable us to survive and to succeed.” 
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Here is the heart of Mr. Filene’s argument: 


“The business man of the future, whether 
manufacturer or merchant, will make more 
money by reducing prices than the business 
man of the past has ever made by raising 
prices. He will strive always to bring prices 
to a lower and lower level, not from an 
idealistic social motive, but simply because 
it will be the best business policy.” 
* * * 
“To You Who Buy and You Who Sell” by 
Edward A. Filene in this week’s Collier’s is 
one of an important series of articles on the 
business future of America. 


Mr. Filene is first and foremost a practical 


business man. His articles appear in Collier’s 
because they are full of ideas, not assertive 
conclusions. You who are thinking ahead 
will find in them much to keep your mind 
busy. 


Colliers 


in more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Quicksands of the 
‘Investment Market 
When the bond market is weak or “mushy” 


it is a sure sign that the ultimate consumer is 
not buying. The dealer is holding the bag and 
hesitates to take more syndicate issues. 


The surest way to obviate this dangerous 
condition, to bring about the quick absorption 
of current issues and to maintain the market 
for future issues, is to advertise to the con- 
sumer through the mediums that hold his 
interest and confidence. 


Because The Chicago Daily News prints the 
most comprehensive market and financial 
pages in Chicago, and in its “Final Edition”’ 
gives the complete story of the financial day 
TWELVE HOURS EARLIER than the same 
reports are supplied by any morning news- 
paper Chicago investors. look to The Daily 
News for their market and financial informa- 
tion. 








Advertising in these pages commands the 
same interest and confidence that the readers 
extend to The Daily News itself. 


To reach the financially competent citizens 
of Chicago. when their interest in investments 
is at its peak—when they are readirig the day's 
financial news, not yesterday’s—advertise in 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 














Shall"We Sell the Product, or Its 


Environments? 


A Campaign That Tells the “Table of Contents” of the Product 


By Henry Burwen 


T seems to be the exception in 

advertising today to talk about 
the product! That is a surprising 
statement, yet on deliberate 
thought, isn’t it true that miost of 
the advertising to the public talks 
about the things related to the 
product rather than the product 
itself? The mustard manufacturer 
talks about salads and ‘the clothing 
manufacturer talks about social 
and business prestige; the linoleum 
manufacturer talks about fine 
homes; the bed manufacturer 
talks about sleep; the flour adver- 
tiser says “Eat more bread,” and 
the watch manufacturer devotes 
his space to an interesting history 
of time. - 

So many advertising campaigns 
today—successfully and with good 
reason—veer away from talking 
about the actual qualities of the 
merchandise that when we do find 
a campaign that comes out 
straight from the shoulder and 
talks about the actual merits in 
the goods themselves it is perhaps 
worth while to note the manner 
and the reason thereof. 

This is the case with Derry- 
Made ‘mattresses, which have 
now been advertised by the New 
England Fibre Mills, Inc., for 
several months in the New Eng- 
_— market. Here is an adver- 

tising campaign that talks, not of 
sleep, not of refined homes, not of 
the history of mattresses, but of 
mattresses themselves. It presents 
no pictures of artistic bedrooms 
nor of pretty maids in after- 
breakfast scenes—none of the in- 
teresting and attractive stunts that 
have become standard, practice in 
general advertising. Instead, the 
advertising of Derry+Made mat- 
tresses comes out ahd straight 
from the shoulder talks literally 
= ut the contents of the product. 

1e whole campaign is focused on 
th ie article itself—on the things it 
is made of, on the qualities that 


go to make it a worthy product to 
buy. It is talking about “selling 
the product inside out,” taking it 
to pieces to show what makes it 
“tick.” It is an argumentative 
campaign through and through. 
Back of this kind of advertising 
lies a very definite reason. When 
the product was first manufac- 
tured, about two years ago, an 
investigation was made to deter- 
mine marketing policies. It was 
found that there was very little 
demand or preference on the part 
of consumers. People bought mat- 
tresses mostly on the say-so of the 
retail store. There was much com- 
petition from local manufacturers 
in each city who turned out mat- 
tresses that might contain any- 
thing, and sold at low prices. 
When the New England Fibre 
Mills started selling mattresses to 
the trade, it was on a direct mer- 
chandise basis. It was a case of 
the salesman talking of the quality 
of the mattresses and convincing 
the buyer that he had a good prod- 
uct worth the price asked. Selling 
the dealer was straight argumen- 
tative selling. As a help in this 
phase of the work a cabinet was 
devised showing samples of the 
materials going into the Derry- 
Made mattresses. This cabinet, 
furnished to dealers, helped in 
talking about the product. When, 
a few months ago, the company 
went into newspaper advertising, 
it concluded that the line of 
talk it had been giving dealers 
would be just the thing also for 
the public. The public in buying 
mattresses was going it blind to 
a very large extent. A mattress 


.was a product bought infrequently, 


and if public attention were di- 
rected to the importance of it, 
careful attention would be given 
to the quality of the product—this 
was the company’s reasoning. Just 
making the public familiar with 
the name was not enough to create 
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consumer preference, it was felt; 
there must be a positive conviction 
that there was something really 
worth while in a Derry-Made mat- 
tress. So the advertising started 
out on this line: 


You begin an acquaintance with these 
good mattresses guided and protected by 
the Derry-Made filler cabinet which 
tells the kind of filler 
used in each grade 
of Derry-Made mat- 
tress. 

That’s the spic and 
span new way of 
selling mattresses—lit- 
erally turning them in- 
side out so you know 
what makes them “go.”’ 

It’s new and it’s 
better! 

Building from this 
new and better plan 
of selling mattresses 
“inside out,” Derry- 
Mades are new in 
bringing to you the 
healthy assurance of 
a line mattresses 
built in dust-free, 
dirt-free, sunlit coun- 
try air. 

No faintest taint of 
sweatshop methods 
clings to your Derry- 
Made, They’re made 
by a happy, healthy 
group of country folk 
in a modern half- 
million-dollar plant put 
down plumb in the 
midst of acres of 
green fields! 

(It’s important, too, 
that you know the 
crigin of your mat- 
tress; think that over.) 

Derry-Mades are new 
in discarding the 
hustle and bustle and 
hit-or-miss of machines 
for the old-fashioned 
conscience of hand 
work. Hand work is 
vital to the permanent 
sleep-comfort of a 
mattress. * * * 

* * * Sum it all up 
and here’s reason 
enough assuredly to 
make your next mat- 
tress an easy choice 
from one of the 
many modestly priced 
sold-in-the-open Derry-Made Mattresses. 


Interspersed with such adver- 
tisements, which run in space 
three columns wide by  ap- 
proximately twenty-one inches 
deep, were other advertisements, 
twelve inches double column, in 
which the headlines presented 
specific qualities of the merchan- 
dise itself, differing from the 


i 
t 
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ADVERTISING THAT SHOWS 
SUMER PRODUCT IT TALKS ABOUT 
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larger insertions, which in addi 
tion to the physical merits pr« 
sented arguments for buying. Th: 
smaller advertisements led off 
with such features as “Hand-made 
roll edge for extra strength”; “|: 
is reinforced where the wear 
comes”: “Permanently locked 
stitches.” 

The theme 
throughout was 
“the table of con- 
tents.” And this 
theme was followed 
out by the illustra- 
tions. There were 
nothing but mat- 
tresses, plus some 
side illustrations 
like the fingers 
checking off the 
seven points, or the 
sunlight streaming 
through the win- 
dow to illustrate 
the headline ‘“Fil- 
tered through sun- 
light.” Always, 
however, the mat- 
tress is predomi- 
nantly shown— 
usually a corner 
showing up the 
tufts big and strong. 

In a_ sense-~ this 
advertising is talk- 
ing over the shoul- 
ders of the public 
to the dealer and 
his clerks. It was 
found in the inves- 
tigation that sales- 
people and often 
the buyers them- 
selves had but little 
conception of the 
qualities that go to 
make up a good 
mattress. Their 
knowledge often 
was confined to 
the fact of their having several 
different types and some _ ideas 
about the relative desirability of 
the various types. This advertis- 
ing is aimed to educate the retailer 
and his salespeople as well as the 
public. The reasoning was this: 
Mattresses are being sold. A 
store carries various kinds. Until 
the advertising has worked long 


CON- 
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enough to build up a pronounced 
consumer preference, most sales 
are going to be influenced by the 
retailer or his clerks. The retail 
salesman will generally talk about 
the thing he knows most about. 
By telling him through these ad- 
vertisements, he will come to 
know more about Derry-Made 
mattresses than about other mat- 
tresses in his stock. Thus he will 
talk them because he has some- 
thing to talk about. 

It is because of this line of 
reasoning, too, that the company 
is doing two things. First, in the 
larger cities it has arranged for 
exclusive distributors. It has 
been found that where the firm 
can tie up in a large city with 
one or two aggressive retailers, 
who will have an interest in push- 
ing the goods and co-operating 
with the advertising, more busi- 
ness will come than where several 
stores carry the line simply as one 
number of several. This does not 
apply in smaller towns where the 
individual store’s methods are less 
aggressive than in the city and 
where the facilities for pushing 
the line are lacking. It is an in- 
teresting fact worth noting, how- 
ever, that in many cases where 
there are several dealers, there has 
been a considerable amount of 
tie-up copy by the retailers them- 
selves, which is run on the same 
page with the Derry-Made mat- 
tress advertising, in some cases 
four or five dealers at the same 
time announcing that they carry 
the goods. 

The second thing mentioned is 
that the company is sending a lec- 
turer around to its dealers to give 
talks to clerks about mattresses 
and mattress selling; again on the 
theory that what the salesman 
knows most about is what he will 
talk, and again in recognition of 
the fact that the retailer is a pre- 
dominant factor in making the 


sale 


It is estimated that 75 per cent 


of all mattresses are sold on 
credit. Credit service would prob- 
ally over-balance consumer prefer- 
ence if the two were in conflict, 
although, as it is pointed out to 
dealers, both working together 
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make the factors leading to the 
sale much stronger. 

As a result of two years’ work, 
aided by the advertising policy 
here described, the manufacturer 
of Derry-Made mattresses has ob- 
tained a position of prominence in 
the New England market. 


Made Secretary of General 
Motors Advertising Committee 


Alfred H. Swayne, vice-president of 
the General Motors Corporation, New 
York, informs Printers’ Inx of the 
appointment of Verne E. Burnett to the 
position of secretary of the institutional 
advertising committee. Mr. Burnett has 
been the advertising manager of the 
Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
for the last three years. He will be 
succeeded by William W. Lewis, who 
has been Central district manager of the 
Cadillac company. 

his new position Mr. Burnett will 
assist in the development of the national 
advertising campaign to acquaint the 
general public with the plan, purposes 
and policies of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. 


Sar-A-Lee Account with 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


The Sar-A-Lee Company, Cleveland 
food packer, has . its advertising 
account with N. W. Ayer & Son. 

“We have been marketing a sandwich 
‘Spred’ for the last two years and have 
secured a distribution over ten states 
and are selling altogether in twenty-five,” 
Roy D. James, advertising manager, in- 
forms Printers’ Inx. 


Huston Thompson Heads 
Federal Trade Commission 


Huston Thompson, Federal Trade 
Commissioner, has me chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission in ac- 
cordance with its custom of rotating its 
chairmanship among the commissioners 
each year. He succeeds Victor Mur- 
dock who has been chairman for the 
last year. 


G. W. Daum, Vice-President, 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 


ge - Daum, assistant general 
manager of the Pennsylvania Rubber 
Company, Jeannette, Pa., has been elect- 
ed a vice-president of that organization. 
He has been associated with the Penn- 
sylvania Rubber Company for the last 
fourteen years. 


Paul Jones Middies Account 


with Young & Rubicam 
Morris & Company, Baltimore, Md., 
manufacturers of Paul Jones’ Middies, 
boys’ suits, and dresses, have placed their 
advertising account with Young & Rubi- 
cam, Philadelphia advertising agency. 
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G. B. Johnson~Heads National 
Retailers’ Council 


George B. Johnson, president of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, has been elected chairman of the 
Retailers’ National Council, an organ- 
ization which recently was formed at a 
meeting at French Lick Springs, Ind., 
of representatives from a number of 
national retail trade associations. The 
new association has been formed for 
the purpose of co-ordinating the work 
of the various associations represent- 
ing the retail distributing trades of the 
United States. 

Herbert P. Sheets, secretary-treasurer 
of the National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, was elected secretary of the 
council. 


“Commerce Yearbook,” New 
Government Service 


Something entirely new in Govern- 
ment service to business is the way the 
Department of Commerce characterizes 
its first issue of a “Commerce Year- 
book,” just published. The book has 
been preparéd by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, with the co- 
operation of the Bureau of Census and 
represents an authoritative review of the 
economic year throughout the world 
prepared from the point of view of 
American industry and commerce. This 
first issue covers 1922 and the early 
part of 1923. 


Kendall Refining Company 
Plans New Campaign 


The Kendall Refining Company, 
Bradford, Pa., refiner and producer of 
oil and petroleum products, plans to use 
national magazines and newspapers in a 
campaign on Kenco motor oils, Kendall 
gasoline and petroleum products. The 
advertising will be directed by Walz- 
Weinstock, Inc., Buffalo advertising 
agency, with the exception of signs 
whic also are extensively used, 
Printers’ InK is informed by 
Hubbard, secretary and _ treasurer. 


First Steamship for London 
Convention Chosen 


The first steamship to leave with 
delegates from this country and Can- 
ada for the London convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, will be the Republic, it is an- 


eal, chairman of 


nounced by Jesse N. 
Club’s 


the Associated Advertising 
transportation committee. 


H. W. Stokes with Crowell 
Publishing Co. 


H. W. Stokes, recently with Frank 
Seaman, Inc., and formerly with the 
Berrien Company, Inc., now Goode- 
Berrien, Inc., both of New York, is 
now with the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, also at New York. 
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Trade Association Trade- 
Marks in Danger 


Curtcaco, IL. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It has come to my attention that 
a consent decree is being prepared by 
the Department of Justice of the United 
States, in the tile manufacturers’ case, 
in which the association is prohibited 
from using a common trade-mark. 

While I am informed that this par- 
ticular ruling would not affect the pres- 
ent activities of the tile association, in- 
asmuch as it is not using a trade. 
mark, nevertheless it seems to me that 
the matter is one which concerns all 
who are interested in trade association 
work, 

A number of such associations, es- 
tone | in the building materials field, 
are displaying trade-marks in their 
advertising copy. Some of these are 
registered in the Patent Office, others 
age are merely employed as sym- 

Is that have not been granted legal 
protection. 

At any rate the subject is one worthy 
of serious consideration, and I would ap- 
preciate any light you or your readers 
may be able to throw upon the ques- 
tion. What damage will be done if 
such a decree is put into the records, 
thereby applying automatically to all 
trade associations the products of whose 
members are identified by means of 
trade-marks used in common? 

Another prohibition in the same de- 
cree, it is said, applies to the collection 
of statistics by trade associations. If 
the decree in the tile case becomes 
effective, trade associations will not be 
permitted to collect any manner of 
statistics relating to stocks, materials, 
production, etc., unless as and when re- 
quested by a Government department or 
agency, and the decree would further 
prohibit the circulation of such statistics 
among the members of an association 


. even when so collected. 


These matters are of vital importance. 
What is the position of that branch of 
American industry, represented by the 
trade associations, regarding them 

Avsert L. Gate. 


H. S. Vance Made Studebaker 
Sales Manager 


H. S. Vance ‘has been appointed 
sales manager of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration of America, South Bend, Ind., 
succeeding Harry B. Harper, who as 
reported elsewhere in this issue of 
Printers’ Inx, has purchased the 
Studebaker Sales Company, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Vance has been with the Stude- 
baker organization for thirteen years, 
and was manager of export sales dur- 
ing the last year and a half. 


Herbert S. Houston Becomes 
Officer of Haddon Press 


Herbert _S. Houston, president of the 
Houston Publishing Company, publisher 
of Our World, has ome vice-presi- 
dent and a director of the Haddon 
Press, Camden, N. J 
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Getting Real Co-operation in 
Philadelphia 
3rd Largest Market in the United States 


The most effective help in getting jobbers, 
wholesalers and retailers to stock your line of 
goods is “consumer demand.” 


Manufacturers find no dealer has to be urged or 
cajoled into stocking a line of goods where there is 
“consumer demand.” 


Educate the greatest number of consumers by 
advertising your product in the newspaper “nearly 
everybody” reads. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
- Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest 
in the United States. 


U. S. Post Office report of net paid aver- 
age circulation for six months ending 
September 30, 1923—503,368 copies a 
day. 


New York—814 Park-Lexington Bldg., (46th St. and Park Ave.) 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 

San Francisco—Harry J. Wittschen, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 
Market st. 

London—Mortimer Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, 8. W. 1. 

Paris—Ray A. Washburn, 5 rue Lamartine (9). 





(Copyright, 1923, Bulletin Company) 
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‘OKLAHOMA CITY 


Center o 


Mhe Great Southwest 











KLAHOMA CITY is 233 miles from Dallas 

— 757 miles from Denver—343 miles from 
Kansas City, and 543 miles from St. Louis. The 
capital of “The Miracle State” is commercially in 
entire command of a vast territory that looks 
to it as the primary distributing center. 
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Just a Stop on a 
Prairie Railroad in 1 8 § 9 
Heart of a Mighty d 
and Growing Empire To ay 


KLAHOMA CITY was not even mentioned in the 
census reports until 1890, and then there were but 
3,000 inhabitants. In 1900 it was a struggling village of 
but 10,000 population. In 1907, when a special statehood 
census was taken, Oklahoma City had more than trebled 
in growth. From 1907 to 1910 the population jumped 
from 33,000 to 64,000 and; during the ten years ending in 
1920 the city grew to one of 91,000 inhabitants. Today, 
Oklahoma City has a population of 133,983. 


Oklahoma City is the capital of Oklahoma, the geograph- 
ical center of the state, the clearing house for the great 
agricultural sections extending in all directions, the whole- 
saling, jobbing, meat-packing and manufacturing hub of 
a great commonwealth. 


Just as the entire state of Oklahoma buys merchandise 
made and distributed in Oklahoma City, so do Oklahomans 
read the newspapers printed in their own metropolis. 
Publications from the outside do not reach Oklahoma in 
time to be of any considerable value. Therefore, the 
Oklahoman and Times have been privileged to cultivate 
the Oklahoma market practically without competition. 


An inquiry will bring you interesting and detailed infor- 
mation concerning Oklahoma and 


“Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspapers” 


Che 
OKLAHOMAN & TIMES 


MORNING EVENING - SUNDAY 


Represented in the National Field by 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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Admittedly 


—the home owner and home buyer make 
the best customers for most classes of 
advertisers. 


In Denver : 








— it’s this class of folks who are consistent . 
readers of ““The Rocky Mountain News” and i 

“The Denver Times.” They buy their homes pa 

and other property through these worth- Ti 

* e,e cla 

while papers and they buy home necessities pane 

and comforts advertised therein. = 

0 

During the first ten months of this year, The News (Denver’s only obj 
morning paper) and The Times (Denver’s best evening paper) sur- liti 
passed their records of former years in Real Estate display adver- b = 
tising and showed a big gain over their nearest competitor (who y 
lost 18,800 lines against his own figures of last year). The News by 
and The Times gained respectively, 19,100 lines and. 18,250 lines over the 
their own figures of last year. The News carrying a total of 126,050 stat 
lines of real estate display advertising for the ten months, The sta 
Times, 110,190 lines, and nearest competitor 88,490 lines. bus 
tru: 


The News published 37,560 lines the 
The Times “ 21,700 “ pa 

































more aaa 
rg 
of the above mentioned advertising than nar! 
the nearest competitor for the period stated we 
Denver Real Estate men have : f 
thus expressed an overwhelm- Post 
u ing vote of confidence in News Ing 
p and Times advertising value. lem: 
- This big lead is full of mean- on 
oy = -~ ee. who insu 
s interes reac the nS 
CHICAGO EVENING PD OST real substantial <ilisene of and 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR —_— ee tion 
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Objectionable Trade Association 
Practices Are Defined 


A Review of the Government’s Case against the Tile Manufacturers 


By John F. Richter 


T= Government has filed its 
order for the future conduct 
of the tile manufacturers’ indus- 
trial organization. It is in the 
form of a final decree in the in- 
junction suit brought by the De- 
partment of Justice against the 
Tile Manufacturers Credit Asso- 
ciation under the Sherman anti- 
trust law. Elimination of many 
business practices, declared by the 
Government to unlawful and 
objectionable, is the object of the 
litigation. The decree, prepared 
by the Government and accepted 
by the association in settlement of 
the case, is considered a complete 
statement of proper and improper 
business practices under the anti- 
trust laws. 


In effect, the decree or order of 
the Government is sweeping in 


declaring objectionable various 
practices of trade associations. 
Under principles laid down by the 
order for the operation of the tile 
manufacturers’ association, such 
organizations are restricted to 
narrow limits. Dissolution of the 
association is ordered. A new or- 
ganization can function only for 
a few defined objects and pur- 
poses, such as advertising, study- 
ing engineering and trade prob- 
lems, instruction, furnishing data 
on transportation rates, handling 
insurance, standardizing quality 
and sizes and furnishing informa- 
tion on credit only on specific re- 
quest. Industrial information can 
be compiled only for the use of 
the Government. ‘ 

The Tile Manufacturers Credit 
Association, representing the 
larger manufacturers of floor and 
wall tiles, was declared by the 
Government to have functioned 
primarily for the purpose of es- 
tablishing and_ maintaining uni- 
form prices. These ‘results were 
accomplished, it was said, through 
the association by various price 
agreements and by establishing 


uniform trade practices. Prac- 
tices specified in the Government’s 
suit ranged from attempts to or- 
ganize a selling agency to control 
prices and confine sales to listed 
dealers, to the purchase of com- 
peting plants. 

Using the tile association as the 
object of its order for the proper 
conduct of a trade association, the 
Government’s decree prohibited 
the following practices: 


(1) To adopt or use a uniform basic 
price list. 
(2) To fix and adopt list prices for 
“3? pr A. 


the tion’s 

(3) To establish or maintain uni- 
form prices for their products. 

(4) To fix individual prices that are 
uniform for all classes of purchasers 
or dealers and for all sales. 

(5) To establish rules or regulations 
as to the acceptance of orders at prices 
in effect prior to changes in the asso- 
ciation’s rules. 

(6) To set up and maintain uniform 
extra charges for built-up letters, for 
numbers or for beveled edges of tiles. 

(7) To establish uniform limitations 
on the proportionate amounts of the 
lower es of tile sold. 

(8) To sell tiles f.o.b. factory with 
freight equalized with other factories 
in the country manufacturing the same 
class of product. 

(9) To compile and distribute freight 
rate books for use in making freight 
equalizations. 

Nad To enforce uniform terms of 
sale. 

(11) To fix uniform conditions on or 
for the acceptance of oraers. 

(12) To establish and maintain uni- 
form charges for barrels, half-barrels 
or boxes used for shipping tiles, 

(13) To refuse to allow credit for 
oe yore returned, 

1 © quote prices with package 
charges included, and to charge for 
page whether used in shipment or 
not. 

(15) To establish uniform conditions 
for the furnishing of tiles for sample 
purposes. 

(16) To refuse to combine less than 
carload shipments into carload ship- 
ments invoiced to one of the pur- 
c 





(17) To refuse to sell to any persons 
or corporations because of any unpaid 
account or accounts. 

_(18) To formulate and establish con- 
ditions to determine whether customers 
shall be excluded from securing credit 
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or impose any limitations upon the 
credit granted. 

(19) To restrict sales to dealers or 
contractors in tile. 

(20) To establish uniform require- 
ments for classification as dealers or 
contractors. 

(21) To adopt any system of co- 
operative purchasing of raw materials 
or supplies or of co-operative owning 
of the sources of raw materials which 
would’ tend to eliminate competition 
in the purchasing of materials and 
supplies. 

(22) To 
trade-mark. 

(23) To pool orders. 

(24) To enter joint bids. 

(25) To prepare and publish any 
lists of dealers or certified dealers. _ 

(26) To advise or communicate with 
one another as to proposed advances 
or decreases in prices or to citculate 
among themselves in any way informa- 
tion concerning or relating to proposed 
advances or decreases in prices, or to 
prices charged or to be charged. 

(27) To discriminate in favor of or 
against any person. or corporation for 
any reason. 


adopt or use a common 


These prohibitions apply only 
in case of joint efforts. No objec- 
tion can be made by the Govern- 
ment to the use of the practices 


on the part of an individual or 
individual company in competition 


with rival concerns. This was 
made plain in the decree. 
“Nothing contained in this de- 
cree,” it was said, “shall be con- 
strued as prohibiting any defen- 
dant from doing or performing 
any of the foregoing acts or from 
selecting his or its own trade and 
from disposing of his or its own 
products to such persons and on 
such terms as he or it may 
choose, if done individually and 
without combining, conspiring or 
agreeing with any other defen- 
dant or with any other manufac- 
turer of tiles or other person.” 
The petition of the Government 
in the case declared the tile manu- 
facturing companies comprising 
the membership of the association 
had conspired and combined with 
the result that “every purchaser of 
tiles finds the net price delivered 
to him to be the same from what- 
ever one of said defendant corpo- 
rations he may purchase, due to 
the uniformity between them of 
basic prices, discounts and net 
f. o. b. factory prices, of package 
charges, of terms of sale, of 
length of credit extended, and to 
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the application of the freigh: 
equalization rule. 

“Summarily stated, said unlaw 
ful combination and conspiracy ha: 
resulted in eliminating the compe 
tition to which the public is en- 
titled, which the law contemplates 
and which, but for said combina 
tion and conspiracy, would exis 
between defendant corporations ii 
the manufacture and sale of en- 
caustic tiles, and constitutes an 
unreasonable and unlawful rr 
straint of interstate trade an: 
commerce within the meaning o/ 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act.” 

The prohibitions of the decre 
are based on the assumption that 
the association has brought about 
restraint of interstate commerce 
and that the contract of associa 
tion for the organization of the 
Tile Manufacturers Credit Asso- 
ciation is unlawful for the reason 
that it set up a combination to de- 
feat competition in trade between 
the States. 

Activities of trade associations 
which are permitted under the 
anti-trust laws were indicated in 
the decree. For instance, the Gov- 
ernment declares that a trade or- 
ganization may compile informa- 
tion and statistics on production, 
shipments, stocks on hand and the 
prices of the product, for the use 
of the Government, but the deal- 
ers “are restrained from distribut- 
ing said information among them- 
selves, except that information 
respecting sales may be collected 
annually and used to enable the 
assessment of the several members 
for their proportionate parts of 
the several expenses of the asso- 
ciation, and for no other pur- 
poses.” 

Trade associations, according to 
the Government’s edict, may be 
used : 


(1) To advance or promote the use 
of tiles by research, publicity, adver- 
tising and similar activities. 

(2) To deal with engineering and 
trade problems for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the manufacture and use of 
tiles and to secure the arbitration of 
trade disputes. ‘ 

(3) To carry on educational work 

rtinent to the industry through fel- 
owships in schools and colleges and 
experimental and research work, and 
the instruction of mechanics and train- 
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ng of pas and workmen, and 

» provide for scientific research, lec- 
ures and the writing, reading and 
vublication of papers on subjects per- 
aining to the industry. 

(4) To maintain a traffic bureau to 
ssist the industry in transportation 
iatters before Federal and State com- 
nissions, and other bodies concerned 
1 questions of transportation and 
tariff and also with common carriers, 
ind, upon request of any member of 
the association, to furnish such member 
iny information relating to rates. upon 
ts products or rules of transportation 
that may be contained in any public 
schedule or tariff, but all rates fur- 
nished shall be the actual rates be- 
tween points of shipment and delivery 
and shall not be based on any fixed 
or basing point. 

(5) To improve sanitation, safety 
ippliances, working. conditions, accident 
prevention, employment, housing con- 
ditions, insurance, and matters of like 
sharacter. 

(6) To handle the insurance of its 
members, including fire, industrial, in- 
demnity or group insurance. 

(7) To maintain a credit bureau for 
the sole purpose of furnishing upon 
specific requests information as to the 
financial standing and the credit rat- 
ing of persons and corporations pur- 
chasing or attempting to purchase tiles, 
but not to create directly or by 
inference a list or class” of so-called 
egitimate or preferred dealers or pur- 
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chasers. The gathering of information, 
sclely for the purpose of providing credit 
information on special request, shall 
not be considered a violation of any 
part of this decree. 

(8) To secure and maintain the 
standardization of quality and of tech- 
nical and scientific terms, and _ the 
elimination of non-essential types, sizes, 
styles or grades of products. 


Thus, the Government’s inter- 
pretation of the anti-trust laws 
governing the operations of trade 
associations restricts their func- 
tions within narrow limits. 


Additional business practices 
were sought to be included in the 
prohibitions of the decree. These 
were indicated in the Govern- 
ment’s statement of reasons lead- 
ing up to the suit. Practices cited 
by the Government against the tile 
manufacturers, operating through 
their organization, included at- 
tempts to consolidate the industry, 
to organize a selling agency to 
control prices and confine sales to 
listed dealers, to purchase plants 
of competing companies with re- 
strictive conditions to eliminate 
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this competition, establishment of 
an international association with 
an agreement about prices and 
territory, as well as an export as- 
sociation for the purpose, among 


others, of controlling the domestic: 


prices on the lower grades of tile. 

Other practices included in the 
Government’s complaint were at- 
tempts to restrict the customary 
manufacturer’s discount to asso- 
ciation members, to establish a 
co-operative system of purchasing 
and owning of sources of supplies, 
adoption of a common trade-mark, 
“Kosqua,” for the product of all, 
to establish an understanding not 
to sell to dealers who purchase 
part of their supplies from non- 
members of the association, to 
standardize packing of tile to pre- 
vent any individual advantage to 
factories using fewer packages, 
standardize shapes, eliminating 
many now sold, establish the 
use of standardized catalogues of 
the association and submit lists of 
specific job orders to the associa- 
tion for checking with understand- 
ing that duplicate orders would be 
canceled. 

The remaining practices charged 
against the association included 
the pooling of orders and the en- 
tering of joint bids, to secure 
large orders to be filled jointly 
by the interested members, to es- 
tablish a system of joint selling 
for low-quality tile, to indicate by 
monthly reports from the associa- 
tion to each member the quantities 
of each kind of tile shipped the 
preceding month and any ship- 
ments of the inferior grades in 
excess of the allowed percentages, 
and to prepare and publish a cer- 
tified list of dealers. 

Most of these practices success- 
fully were covered in the Govern- 
ment’s order. 

The decree just entered in the 
Federal proceeding against the tile 
manufacturers is given unusual 
significance here. One reason 
given for its importance is that of 
removing much of the confusion 
that had existed concerning the 
border line between trade associa- 
tion activities that were held to 
be ggroper and those activities 
which would draw the fire of the 


Department of Justice. 
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Advertising Built Good-Will 
for General Cigar Company 


The General Cigar Company has ad- 
vertised its brands extensively and has 
by this means built up a valuable good- 
will, says Fred Hirschhorn, president of 
that company, in a recent statement. 
The company’s balance sheet shows a 
valuation of $15,000,000 for good-will, 
trade-marks, and patent rights. The 
advertised brands of cigars are Robert 
Burns, Van Dyck, White Owl, Bobbie, 
and Wm, Penn, and the package spe- 
cialties, Laddies and Dyckett. 

According to Mr. Hirschhorn’s state- 
ment, the business of the company in- 
cludes the manufacture, jobbing and 
retailing of cigars. The manufacturing 
facilities consist of seventy-two factories 
in seven States. The jobbing business 
is conducted through ninety-two distrib- 
uting branches in twenty-four States 
and Hawaii. Seventy-two retail demon- 
Stration stores are operated in twelve 
States and Hawaii. Thirty-three leaf to- 
bacco warehouses are located in twenty- 
one cities of various States. More than 
13,000 people are employed. 

The annual output of the company is 
pines in excess of 650,000,000 cigars. 

et earnings of the company were re 
ported as $2,732,209 for 1922, and 
$1,081,711 for the first six months of 
the current year. 


L. L. Sargent Joins Humphreys 
& Matthews 


_L. L. Sargent has been appointed art 
director of Humphreys & Matthews, 
Stockton, Cal., advertising agency. Mr. 
Sargent, for the last ten years, was 
manager of the art department of 
the Southwestern Advertising Ageticy, 
Dallas, Texas. ; 


New Advertising Business at 
Dayton, O. 


George A. Buchanan, who for several 
years conducted an advertising agency 


at Syracuse, N. Y., and later was sales 
and advertising manager for Isaac 
Winkler & Bro. Company, Cincinnati, 
has organized the Anchor Advertising 
Agency at Dayton, O. 


Hosiery Account for 
Dorrance, Sullivan 


The Concordia Silk Hosi Mills, 
Philadelphia, manufacturers wae Blue 
Line silk hosiery, have placed their 
advertising account with the New York 
office of Dorrance, Sullivan and Com 
pany. 


With Standard Accident 


Insurance Company 


C. E. Rickerd, formerly with the 
advertising division of the Chevrolet 
Motor Company, Detroit, has joined the 
Standard Accident Insurance Company, 
of that city. He is in charge of 
advertising. 
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Pick your markets 


h 


m4 Lhe population of the Indianapolis Radius 
P. op ulation is 1,806,209, almost 2% of the total pop- 
ulation of the United States. 

“! Because its income is balanced between 
P ros ‘Pp ert ty agriculture and industry the prosperity of 
the Indianapolis Radius is per to seasonal, 
industrial, or agricultural depressions. 


4 The 1,806,209 le who live i 
Concentr ation the diene @ — all live 


within 70 miles of the city, within the radius of hourly rail, 
electric and bus transportation service both ways. Indianapolis 
is their retail buying center. 


“4 In Indianapolis the home delivered 
Lo cal M edia circulation of The News exceeds that 
of both other dailies combined. Outside the city it is 45,949 
copies daily. 





The News dominates the Indianapolis Radius. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 
New York Office Chicago Office 
DAN A, CARROLL P J. E. LUTZ 
110 B. 4and St. The Tower Building 
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4. B. WOODWARD 
110 E. 42nd $St., 
New York 


WOODWARD & KELLY 
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PLAIN DEALER! 


1844 able merchandisers who distribute 
their products nationally have used no 
other Cleveland newspaper since January, 
1922. 


They represent the cream of this country’s 
manufacturers in every line. 


They carefully cover Northern Ohio with 
their products. 


They just as carefully cover Northern 
Ohio with their advertising. But they do 
it in ONE Medium at ONE Cost! 


They are responsible for the statement — 


the Plain Dealer ALONE Will Sell It. 


The Plain Dealer has the 
LARGEST CIRCULATION 
of Any Cleveland newspaper 
—hboth Daily and Sunday 


742 Market Street 
Cal. 


) Will Sell It <2: 
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O wering Gold) //; 
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Ni Today, December 6, the banks in New 
Orleans are distributing well over $2,000,000 


fi ( ve) (i to more than 75,000 Christmas club savers. 
db ; 


That is but one of many harbingers of a 
prosperous 1924 in the South’s greatest market. 


Cotton is 35 cents, and the State’s crop will 
, y 7 pi / ; i bring $52,000,000 or more. Louisiana raw sugar 
yi is over 7 cents, with a crop totaling 225,000 

tons. Louisiana has 24,000,000 bushels of corn, 

Me selling at 80 cents. The State’s 7,000,000-bushel 


OY 


sweet potato crop is selling at 75 to 90 cents. 
With a State rice crop of 15,500,000 bushels, 
Blue Rose clean is wholesaling for 424 cents 
a pound. A $3,500,000 Louisiana strawberry 
crop is predicted. 


The 1,200 industrial plants in New Orleans 
are operating on the most regular basis since 
the break in 1920. Wagesare up 10% to20% 
over a year ago. The port is handling com- 
merce second only to New York’s. Bank 
debits to individual account are 25 per cent. 
greater than at this time in 1922. Retailers 
and wholesalers alike are optimistic. 


See that the great New Orleans market is 
on your 1924 list! 
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What Is a “Curiosity” Inquiry P 


An Answer from Experiences Bought through Many Years 


By James D. Cunningham 


ss SOME enterprising chap could 
O build a big business out of 
the inquiries those folks throw 
away every year.” My friend, the 
Mail-Order Man, was speaking. 
We were discussing one of the 
largest concerns in the office ap- 
pliance field, an institution that 
invests a sizable amount each 
year in national advertising, and 
receives hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of inquiries each month. 

“T was talking with their as- 
sistant advertising manager a few 
weeks ago,” continued the Mail- 
Order Man, “and he admitted that 
they didn’t waste any time follow- 
ing up ‘curiosity’ inquiries; in 
fact, he seemed more than a little 
proud of their wonderful ef- 
ficiency system that weeded out 
these ‘worthless’ leads. He had it 
all figured down to a gnat’s eye- 
brow. It costs the company 43 
cents exclusive of postage to send 
their complete consumer campaign 
to a prospective purchaser, and 
this bright young man reasoned 
that every time he killed a ‘curi- 
osity’ inquiry he was saving his 
company just that much money!” 

“‘That’s very interesting,’ I 
commented. ‘But just how do 
you go about telling a “curiosity” 
inquiry from the productive 
variety ?” 

“‘Oh, that’s easy,’ he assured 
me. ‘I can spot ’em every time. 
Now here, for example, is one 
that just came in from a man out 
in Nebraska. Written on ordinary 
school-tablet paper. Scrawly 

ndwriting, too. And _ look, 

re’s a misspelled word! Now, 
vhat use would a fellow like that 
ve for one of our devices? The 
apest item we make _ costs 
50, F.O.B. factory—more cold 
h than this chap has seen in a 


‘Thad picked up the letter as 


advertising man spoke. In my 
unger days, I used to ‘make’ 

central Nebraska territory, 
| by the rarest good-fortune, I 
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was able to visualize, in that 
scrawled signature, one of the 
most prospercus merchants in that 
part of the country. Upon re- 
flection, IF decided to impart this 
information to the assistant ad- 
vertising manager. 


WHAT THE EYE COULDN’T SEE 


“After all, he was very young, 
and there were several things he 
needed to know for the good of 
his earthly career, and his im- 
mortal soul. ‘So you see,’ I con- 
cluded, ‘you can’t always depend 
upon appearances. I happen to 
know that this merchant has a 
daughter who probably is in the 
first year of high school by this 
time. You'll see by the date that 
the letter was written on Sunday. 
What is more natural than that 
our friend the merchant should ap- 
propriate a sheet of paper from 
his daughter’s school-tablet, to 
write a letter in answer to an 
advertisement that caught his 
fancy? He is a chap who believes 
in doing things when the notion 
strikes him. Of course, he could 
have waited until Monday morn- 
ing and sent you a neat, typewrit- 
ten note. But that isn’t the way 
he does business. By that time 
he might have forgotten all about 
it. 

“ ‘Oftentimes, too, in cases such 
as this, a man who is really in- 
terested in your proposition and 
able to afford it, will purposely 
send in an inquiry on plain paper, 
using his home address, for the 
reason that he doesn’t want to be 
bothered with a salesman until he 
has had an opportunity to study 
the literature, and determine, at 
his leisure, the value of the article 
or service. The company that 
persists in treating such letters as 
“curiosity” inquiries is shutting out 
a considerable volume of profit- 
able business.’ 

“Of course, I am not contend- 
ing that there is no such thing as 
a curiosity inquiry,” the Mail- 
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Order Man explained, in the 
course of our discussion. “That 
would be a downright foolish 
declaration. Inquiries come in 
every day from _ professional 
catalogue collectors who haven’t 
the slightest expectation of pur- 
chasing the thing you have for 
sale; in fact, they could not 
possibly have any earthly use for 
it. But the point I am making 
is that, in ten years of mail-order 
work, I have learned that it 
doesn’t pay to try to spot these 
curiosity inquiries and separate 
them from the general run of 
letters. Just as sure as you at- 
tempt this, you will throw away 
valuable leads that would pay the 
way of a thousand deadhead 
curiosity inquiries. I know some 
concerns in my line that have a 
standing rule to disregard all post- 
card inquiries. I used to wonder 
myself if the post-card inquiries 
were really worth while, until I 
sold $875 worth of merchandise 
in one year to a man who wrote 
on a penny post-card: ‘Please send 


:” 


me your catalogue. 

In recent years I have heard 
more than one advertising man 
declare “We are getting too many 


inquiries. What we need to do 
is to tone down our advertise- 
ments, get fewer inquiries and 
better ones.” So they eliminate 
coupons, and set up all. sorts of 
barriers and restrictions against 
what they are pleased to’ term 
“riff-raff inquiries,” making it just 
as difficult as possible for a person 
to secure information. This is 
done on the theory that the 
curiosity-seeker will thus be 
abashed, and the few who beat 
down the barriers, and persist in 
making inquiries, may be ranked 
as prospects of the first water. I 
admit that it sounds plausible— 
as atheory. But I have yet to see 
any conclusive evidence that it 
works out that way in actual prac- 
tice. As a matter of actual fact, 
the hardened curiosity-seeker will 
often go to a great deal more 
trouble to send in an inquiry than 
will the busy man or woman who 
could be reckoned as a much more 
likely prospect. Of course, if a 
person wants an article badly 
enough, he may go to considerable 
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effort in order to inquire about 
it. But then, we are all potentia! 
prospects for things that we co 
not fully realize we need and 
want, until some advertiser comes 
along and makes it easy for us 
to get the facts and figures. 

Looking back over my own ex- 
perience, I can recall two instances 
along this line in the past year. In 
one case, I had long wanted a 
certain article, but had an im- 
pression that it was very high- 
priced. I would not have gone 
to much trouble to find out about 
it, because I had a feeling that it 
was beyond my means, But never- 
theless, just out of curiosity, mind 
you, I filled out and mailed one 
of those handy coupons. When 
the illustrated booklet came along, 
what was my surprise to learn 
that the article cost only about 
one-half as much as I had thought. 
I sent in an order by the next mail. 
The other case was somewhat 
similar. The advertisement played 
up a certain use for the article. 
I scarcely believed it would be 
worth the price to me, for the 
purpose mentioned. 


USER MAY FIND OTHER USES 


Nevertheless, I clipped the 
coupon. Going over the deserip- 
tive literature, a few days later, I 
found that the article had another 
use which made it doubly valuable 
to me. The inquirer himself can- 
not always tell what may come of 
an idle “curiosity” inquiry. 

And there is another important 
consideration which no one who is 
in business to stay can afford to 
ignore—and that is, the element of 
time. Never lose sight of the 
fact that the person who sends in 
what is apparently a curiosity in- 
quiry today, may be a very real 
prospect for your service in a 
few short years to come. A minor 
clerk in a small-town store sends 
in an inquiry to a manufacturer 
of store fixtures. A polite note, 
and a catalogue, is sent to the 
young man. No one thinks any 
more about it. No one, that is, 
except the young man. For years 
he has been saving his dollars 
against the day when he can 
open a shop of his own. He 
spends his spare hours poring 
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A Letter 
to Mr. Crowninshield 
from Jascha Heifetz 


There is no common avenue—for people 
of differing tastes and view-points—to 
the fabled mansion of contentment. But 
there is certainly one periodical which 
enables aesthetes and materialists alike, 
hostesses and débutantes, sportsmen and 
business men, to maintain an easy and 
contented familiarity with the arts and 
pleasures of life. And that magazine is 
Vanity Fair. 


Mf 


Some advertisers who also think 
pretty well of Vanity Fair. 


STEINWAY & Sons 

A. JAECKEL & Co. 

SetH THomAs Cock Co. 

ForHAN Co. 

BrRowninG Kino & Co. : 
Toorat BroapHurst Lee Co., Ltp. 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group 
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over that catalogue, planning 
every detail of The-Store-That-Is- 
To-Be. And then one day, long 
after the manufacturer has for- 
gotten all about the matter, along 
comes a letter inviting a repre- 
sentative to call and _ discuss 
details of an installation. 

You say this is one of those 
rare cases that happen only in 
fiction. A manufacturer of store 
fixtures assures me it has occurred 
fully fifty times in his own busi- 
ness experience. “And that is the 
reason” he concludes, “that I 
never fail to send a catalogue and 
full information to anyone who 
inquires, regardless of how forlorn 
the prospect of a sale may appear.” 

You can’t tell what may happen 
in five or ten years. And any 
manufacturer can well afford to 
gamble a few pennies on Fate! 

Here is another actual-fact 
case: Some years ago, two manu- 
facturers of printing equipment 
received inquiries from a certain 
young man in a fair-size Middle- 
Western town. Both sent repre- 
sentatives to follow up the lead. 
The first salesman found that the 
inquirer was a high-school student, 
and apparently ranked about zero 
as a prospect. 

Somewhat out of patience, he 
read the young man a_ severe 
lecture on the subject of taking up 
busy folks’ time, with wild-goose 
inquiries, and promptly took the 
next train back to the city. The 
second salesman came _ along, 
sized up the situation, and had a 
long, friendly talk with the 
student. He learned that the 
young man would graduate the 
following spring; that he had 
been spending his vacations work- 
ing in a printing plant at the 
county seat, and that with a 
partner, the son of an influential 
and prosperous local citizen, he 
planned to open a job shop in his 
home town within the next year. 
The salesman showed every indi- 
cation of keen interest, and not 
only gave detailed information, 
but continued for months to keep 
in touch with the young man un- 
til, at length, an order of con- 
siderable size was secured. 

The moral, Dear Reader, 
well, suppose you write it! 


is— 
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Yale Press Advertises Signifi- 
cance of Its Trade-Mark 


The Yale University Press, New 
Haven, is using half of its double sprea:s 
in publications reaching book buyers to 
impress upon them the value of its trad 
mark, the Yale Shield, as a guide in 
selecting books. The copy explains that 
the Yale Shield on a book “‘means move 
than a publisher’s imprint: it means that 
that book has been carefully considered 
and found worthy by the council’s com- 
mittee_on publications of Yale Univer- 
sity. It means that it is a book of more 
than ordinary importance, unique in its 
field, and of lasting value.” 

A list of the stores in the leading cities 
where Yale Books may be bought is 
given. The reader also is referred to 
a list of books which appears on the 
other half of the double spread. 


Newspaper Campaign for Sim- 
plex Electric Products 


A list of fifteen newspapers located 
in ten large metropolitan centres 
throughout the country is being used in 
a_ campaign which the Simplex_ Electric 
Heating Company, Cambridge, Mass., is 
conducting on Simplex Sunbowl elec 
tric en and Simplex electric heat- 


ing pads. 
o effect dealer tie-up with the na- 
tional campaign, the company is fur- 
nishing its dealers with motion-picture 
slides, folders, line-plates and display 
stands. 

The Simplex Sunbowl family has been 
increased by the addition of the Sim- 
plex Sunbowl, Junior. 


Bohemian Farm Paper Ap- 
points F. E. Wales 


Franklin E. Wales, publishers’ rep- 
resentative, Chicago, has been appointed 
national advertising representative of 
Hospodar, a Bohemian farm paper pub- 
lished in Omaha, Neb. 

Mr. Wales also will represent in the 
West the publication list of the C. 
Houser Company, New York, which 
will act as Eastern manager for the 
publications represented by Mr. Wales. 


C. E. Bosworth Joins 
“Electrical South” 


Clarence E. Bosworth has joined the 
staff of the W. R. C. Smith Publishing 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., as Eastern man- 
ager of Electrical South with headquar- 
ters at New York. Mr. Bosworth has 
been United States Trade Commissioner 
to the Orient since 1916. 


Master Builders Account for 
Powers-House 


The Master Builders Company, Cleve- 
land, O., manufacturer of concrete 
hardeners and builders’ specialties, 's 
placed its advertising account with 1 he 
Powers-House Company, advertising 
agency of that city. 
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We Are Helping Dealers 
to Sell Something for 
the Car for Christmas 


OTOR CAR and ac- 

cessory dealers in 
every part of the country 
are using reprints of our 
December Motoring Ser- 
vice page in a campaign to 
sell accessories as Christ- 
mas gifts. The page con- 
tains an editorial “Pinch 
Hitting For Santa Claus” 
which advises our readers 
to buy “Something For 
The Car For Christmas.” 


55,000 of the reprints were 
ordered by dealers to mail 
to their prospect lists as the 
result of an announcement 
in the Fall number of 
Cosmopolitan’s Dealer Ser- 
vice. 


(osmopolitan 


Thirty-five Cents 
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The 99th sale 


was when you bought 


From an Advertisement of 


S. D. Warren & Co. 


McGRAW-HILL COMPANY, INC., TENTH 
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rFNHE LAST TIME you bought a pair of shoes, 

the cash register rang up a single sale. It was 
the ultimate sale of your retailer to an ultimate con- 
sumer. But— 


“Behind that sale were nearly a hundred other 
sales. The echoes of the register’s bell go back 
to manufacturer, to tannery, to packing house, 
and to the cattle ranch. 


“Those echoes go to cotton fields, where fabric 
for shoe lace and lining grows out of the ground 
—to copper, zinc and iron mines, where metal 
for eyelets and nails originates—to smelters, to 
machine shops, to enamel plants. 


“Those echoes go to distant bee-hives, whence the 
wax for thread and polish comes, to rubber 
plantations in South America. 


“The family tree of that one sale extends to many 
lands and many shops. 


“This great flow of goods from industry to in- 
dustry goes on quickly and inexpensively be- 
cause of the constant service of Business Papers. 


“Through Business Papers (too often inade- 
quately termed ‘Trade Papers’) buyers and 
sellers scattered in all parts of the country are 
brought together. 


“The Business Paper reduces the cost of selling. 
It also reduces the cost of production. It does 
these things by spreading the news of methods 
which raise quality and lower costs by increas- 
ing volume—whether those methods originate in 
Maine or California.” 





McGraw-Hill Engineering and Industrial Publications put their adver- 
tisers in touch with industrial buying power in all parts of the world 


ELECTRICAL : MINING INDUSTRIAL 
Electrical World . — trid 
oe en” ee f dad ea A Sachiniee = 
ic 
Journal of Electricity Coal Age (European mation. 
. Chemical & Metallurgical 
CONSTRUCTION TRANSPORTATION “"""™ Engineering = 
ENGINEERING Electric Railway Journal EXPORT 
Engineering News-Record Bus Transportation Ingenieria Internacional 





AVENUE AT 36th STREET, NEW YORK 
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It Would Cost 

$128.58 To Send A Letter— 
$64.29 To Send A Post Card— 
To 6,429 People! 


You Can Reach 

That Many Families 

With The 

American Weekly Magazine 
For One Cent! 


Circulation 4,500,000 
Seven Dollars A Line! 





‘American eekly 


A, J. KOBLER, Mor. 


1834 Broadway, New York 


“IF YOU WANT TO SEE THE COLOR OF 
THEIR MONEY—USE ‘COLOR’.”—A. J. K. 








The Sales Force Answers the 
Question of Increased Quotas 


Quotas Set Voluntarily by Salesmen of the Williamson Candy Company 
Speed Up Turnover and Solve Production Problems 


By Dana Hubbard 


A FEW months ago John Glos- 
4 4 singer, who directs the West- 
ern sales of Oh Henry! for 
the Williamson Candy Company, 
called his force together for a 
dinner at a Chicago hotel. There 
was the usual discussion of com- 
pany affairs, comparison of notes 
and the good time that salesmen 
look for on such an occasion. But 
in one respect the meeting was dif- 
ferent. No one delivered a pep 
talk. No one undertook to inspire 
the staff with that zeal which is 
popularly supposed to send a man 
out to his territory ready if need 
be to sell swamp lands to a man 
with rheumatism. There was 
scarcely any mention of sales. 


Just before the meeting broke 
up Mr. Glossinger rose and said 
in effect, “The second half of our 


year is about to begin. As all of 
you realize, our factories must 
plan their production according to 
the number of Oh Henry! bars 
of the sales department can 
If we make more candy than 
we sell, we have a bad situation 
ou our hands. If we sell more 
tan we can make the situation is 
almost as bad. Now our produc- 
tion department wants to know 

what we are going to do. 
“IT want each of you men to 
hink for a minute of your sales 
r the last half of 1922. Then I 
nt you to write on a slip of 
er what you believe you can 
| for the corresponding period 
his year. Your estimate will not 
e made known to anyone. I will 
t it confidentially, but all of 
estimates together will let me 
to the production department 
tell them what we expect 

m them.” 

lat was seemingly a minor in- 
nt. To any one man the re- 
t that he jot down his esti- 
-d sales for the last half of 


the year possessed no unusual 
importance. It was complied with 
readily. Each man put on paper 
the amount he figured his sales 
would reach and handed it in to 
his chief. When these estimates 
were examined a little later and 
averaged, the returns showed that 
the Williamson Candy Company’s 
sales force had offered to raise its 
quota for the last half of 1923 
just 44 per cent. The company 
promptly promised a bonus if this 
new mark is reached. 


AVERAGE HIGHER THAN EXPECTED 


“Long before we held the din- 
ner I had thought over some of 
the sales plans we wanted to put 
in effect without seeing just how 
to bring in the matter of increased 
quotas,” said Mr. Glossinger. 
“Finally it occurred to me that if 
we could get the salesmen volun- 
tarily to raise their quotas we 
would come pretty near to settling 
the question. The men promised 
individual increases in their sales 
of from 30 to 60 per cent. The 
average was actually higher than 
the increase I would have asked 
had I attempted to assign new 
quotas to the men. 

“Shortly after this the men 
started in on the final half of the 
year. Each month they have bet- 
tered the mark they set for them- 
selves, and their performance as a 
group has stepped up the whole 
Oh Henry! organization, enabling 
the company to keep inventories 
at a minimum. No finished prod- 
uct is kept in our factories over- 
night; it is shipped out as soon 
as it is packed. The other effects 
of the self-imposed quota are 
briefly: (1) More than ever our 
salesmen are leaving nothing un- 
done to make sales; (2) They are 
spending more time on the job; 
(3) They are selling jobbers on 
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the idea of placing standing or- 
ders with the company for a 
week’s supply of candy; and (4) 
They are clearing up spotty dis- 
tribution by more intensive work- 
ing of territories. Each of these 
results meshes nicely with the job 
of keeping production on an even 
keel which, after all, is one im- 
portant condition on which profits 
must depend.” 

Three years ago, when Oh 
Henry! was first put on the mar- 
ket, the candy bar business was 
regarded by many manufacturers 
as being dependent on a.child’s 
habit. Nowadays, through better 
selling and advertising, they are 
getting away from the idea that 
a candy bar to succeed must be 
based on an appeal to children, 
that it must have a short vogue 
and then pass into the discard. 
The Williamson Candy Company 
from the time that it began mak- 
ing Oh Henry! which, by the way, 
is the only product that it manu- 
factures, has constantly advertised 
the idea of candy for grown-ups. 

“When we began to make Oh 
Henry! bars exclusively and start- 
ed to advertise them,” said one of 
the senior executives of the com- 
pany to Printers’ INK a few days 
ago, “there was pressure in the 
form of advice from other candy 
men, against putting all our eggs 
in one basket. Because confec- 
tioners had been working so long 
under the delusion that candy 
bars are for children alone and 
hence subject to changing whims, 
the trade had come to look on the 
business built around a single 
piece as here today and gone to- 
morrow. A manufacturer would 
come out with a bar that deserved 
to succeed. It would make a 
splurge after which a natural lull 
would set in. This lull could have 
been eliminated by advertising of 
the right kind, but it was the habit 
of the trade to figure that once 
the lull set in, this particular bar 
was through. The next step in 
the cycle was to concoct a new 
bar which the salesmen would 
push enthusiastically so long as it 
was a novelty. 

“I do not mean to imply that 
candy manufacturers as a whole 
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are either wooden or dumb. But 
the candy business has been so 
easy to get into that it has been 
held back. That condition is 
bound to continue until manufac- 
turers, through their advertising, 
make it hard for all but organiza- 
tions that sell as well as those 
who manufacture to enter the 
field. At the present time, it is 
possible to count on the fingers 
of one hand the bar candies that 
are recognized by the public at 
large and asked for by name to 
any great extent. The jobber and 
retailer have to carry these. As 
these few become better known 
and as newly advertised pieces 
come to the front, the jobber can 
no longer continue to buy from 
the manufacturer of whom neither 
he nor the public knows much of 
anything. Before long the non- 
advertising manufacturer comes 
up against the realization that it is 
costing him too much to sell un- 
known, unadvertised goods. The 
increased sales that advertising 
produces for Oh Henry! not only 
pay for the advertising itself but 
give us our profits.” 

In any case where the sales- 
man’s quota is self-imposed the 
advertising of the company begins 
to take on new significance to the 
men on the road. The Oh Henry! 
salesman is apt to feel that he has 
made a promise to himself and to 
the company. His own pride is 
the goal which keeps him going 
after business and in his chase he 
begins to look around for possible 
sales helps. If he is a resourceful 
man he begins to find that 
the company’s newspaper, poster, 
street-car and trade-paper adver- 
tising are selling tools for which 
there is a surprising number of 
undreamed of uses. He impresses 
on the jobbers on whom he calls 
the fact that Oh Henry! advertis- 
ing has overturned the tradition 
of the candy business that a popu- 
larly priced trade-mark bar cannot - 
have more than a skyrocket career 
He sells the jobber the idea of 
turning stock rapidly and shows 
him the relation of consumer ad- 
vertising to this. 

The Williamson Candy Com- 
pany is depending on spreading 
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«Skiing at the Lake Placid Club,” drawn por the December 
Harper’s Bazar by Grace Hart. 


It’s Winter Now, but—_ 


LOOK FORWARD TO SPRING 


HE first Spring Number of Harper’s Bazar 

is February. And your announcements of 
spring merchandise in this issue will be called 
to the personal attention of 


6668 buyers—in 867 leading department 
stores and specialty shops—in 289 cities 


At the same time, of course, Harper’s Bazar itself 
will place your spring announcements before these 
stores’ best customers. 


It has taken Harper’s Bazar four years to accomplish 
this tie-up of trade and consumer interest. It is ready 
to be of real service to you. 


Harpers Basar 


2/4 IN LONDON 6fr.1N PARIS 
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the turnover idea to make the 
quotas of its salesmen accom- 
plished facts. In the home fac- 
tories in Chicago and Brooklyn 
no finished candy is carried over- 
night. The inventories are con- 
fined to raw materials such as 
sugar, chocolate and nuts. In 
other words the Williamson 
Candy Company believes in turn- 
over first of all for its own busi- 
ness. The increased quotas of its 
salesmen are resulting in passing 
the turnover thought along to job- 
bers in a way which is easy to 
understand. Carload orders of 
Oh Henry! have not been uncom- 
mon in the past, but the company 
now tells the jobber that orders of 
this size are no longer available. 

“The carload order gives the 
salesman what appears to be a 
great chance to make his quota,” 
said Mr. Glossinger. “In reality 
it is not. If the jobber will order 
only what he ought to sell in a 
week’s time and establish that 
amount as a standing order, both 
manufacturer and jobber are bet- 
ter off. Having set the proper 
quantity to be disposed of each 
week, he will get out and sell it. 
Distribution, so far as the retailer 
goes, is evened out and extended. 
The manufacturer can then go 
about his production problems 
with greater certainty. and the 
jobber himself is not tying up 
space by operating a warehouse 
for the manufacturer. Naturally 
a salesman has taken a big jump 
toward making his quota when he 
has sold the jobber on figuring 
out how much Oh Henry! he can 
use each week and placing a 
standing order for that quantity. 
It is this thought, plus our adver- 
tising, that is keeping our sales 
force above the mark they volun- 
tarily set as their quota for the 
last half of this year.” 

There is always a sizable al- 
though constantly changing sup- 
ply of  five-and-ten-cent candy 
bars offered the jobber, which 
brings about a hot competition in 
the candy business. Giving iden- 
tity to a bar by advertising 
therefore becomes an important 
necessity. Once the product has 
become known by advertising and 
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has established itself competition: 
helps only if the advertiser wil! 
maintain his speed and leadershi 

That is the way it has worked 
with Oh Henry! One of th 
heads of the company who can- 
not be quoted says that in opening 
up new territory he is please: 
when he finds from ten to twenty- 
five unadvertised competitors al- 
ready in the field. “It is so much 
easier to lead a group of un- 
knowns,” said he, “than to fight 

out with only one or two. A few 
competitors means that an iss 

is created with the trade. A great 
many in the field means that tl 

known, advertised product can 
establish its leadership, for the 
reason that the others will con- 

stantly try to sell on the basis of 
being just as good as the leader 
already known to the jobber. 


THE INITIAL TASKS OF THE 
MANUFACTURER 


“Tt is up to the manufacturer to 
do the advertising and much of the 
selling for the jobber at the out- 
set. It is the manufacturer’s job 
to create a demand for the jobber 
to fill; but the jobber, after a 
product is established, is not do- 
ing enough if he is satisfied with 
being the manufacturer’s ware- 
house. And above all, the manu- 
facturer should not let the jobber 
and retailer stock up and live off 
that stock like a camel off its 
hump.” 

When the salesman is success- 
ful in putting across the turnover 
idea, his quota requirements be- 
come of secondary importanc e. 
Attempting to set quotas while 
jobbers and retailers do not know 
the meaning of turnover is apt to 
be out-and-out guesswork. Manu- 
facturers who have attempted to 
set quotas for their men either on 
the basis of past performances of 
the sales force or on the basis 
of population, have found that 
other factors enter which nullify 
many of their calculations. Mak- 
ing it possible for the salesma 
who knows the ins and outs of his 
territory to set his own quota, is 
one solution of the quota prol 
lem. It is no more than delega‘ 
ing authority along with responsi 
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The Journal’s rigid policy 
of excluding ALL internal 
patent medicine copy is 
one reason why National 
Food and Grocery Spe- 


cialty advertisers give it 
24% more copy than the 
second paper. The Jour- 
nal’s lineage for the first 
ten months of 1923 was 
448,393 lines. 


THE 
| MINNEAPOLIS| 
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epresented in New York, Chicago, and 
Represented SO Mare & Ormsbee, Inc, 
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Tell It to 


O.; in the suburban settle- 
ment where we live, there is a 
very good chain grocery store 
that is supposed to do a cash 
"business only; and there are a 
lot of families who always had 
money, andalotmore | 
who made gobs of it 

during the War, and 

many more who 

haven't much. 

Recently when the The 
Mrs. shopped at ue 
the chain store, 
one of the light- 
ning calculator 
order fillers esti- 
mated the bill 
twenty - seven 
cents to his own 
deficit; and later 
"phoned to let 
us know we still owed 
$0.27 sn our valued order, So 
on Saturday evening, we sto 
in to settle ee Mike eke 
manager. Mike looked at his 
due list, checked off the last 
entry of Us—$o.27 and cash- 
registered the new increment. 
But not before we noted the 
name at the top of the due list. 
We'llcall it Stuyvesant, because 
that isn’t it;.and the amount 
due! was $182.67. 

Now the Stuyvesants live in 
a fair sized ranch off the Main 
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—who sends home the 


advertiser’s dollar 


Drive; have four cars, a flock of 
servants, a banker in the — 
and the S in the name st 
for dollar signs. We wondered 
mildly why the dickens the 
Stuyvesants owed Mike$182.67, 
a considerable amount to owea 
cash grocery. So we started a 
high spot investigation. 

Ed. Harvey, the druggist, 
gave us a confidential credit 
report. A check of all the past 

due accounts in town— 
Brecht, the butcher; 
Cotton, the Caterer; 
Herman's, the independ- 
ent grocery; Dorley, 
the decorator; Foster, 
the florist; Newcombe, 
the newsdealer; the 
Holden hardware shop; 
Golie’s garage; the 
‘Home Hand Tene dry— 
and Stuyvesant’s name, like 
Abou ben Adhem’s, led all the 
rest! An impressive total of 
over three thousand dollars. 
The Stuyvesants owed evety- 
body but the bank! 

Why don't the merchants do 
something about it? Ed Harvey 
answers: ‘‘Whatthehell can y’ 
do? They got the dough. Every- 
body knows it. They're good! 
for it. And they'll pay it 
when they get ready. Y’ can’ 
sue ‘em. Just gotta wait!” 
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Asx the credit manager of 
any large department store what 
his chief collection problem is 
today. And he'll cell you that 
it isn't the little accounts—the 
Sweeneys’; but the people who 
pay surtaxes, enjoy unquestion- 
able credit, and pay as they 
please—the Stuyvesants. The 
Stuyvesants belong to the Six 
Percent club. Spending ten 
thousand dollars a year, they 
let the bills lay for six months. 
Six percent on.ten thousand for 
six months is three hundred 
dollars, the discount the Stuy- 
vesants get because their credit 
is good. 

The National Advertiser who 
happens to read this may be 
comforted by the thought. that 
such people are the retailers’ 
problem. But if you depend for 
your business on retailers who de- 
pend on the Stuyvesants for theirs 
—how much of your capital és tied 
up in credit! What is the rate of 
return on the dollar you spend in 
production, distribution and adver- 
tising? 

+ * * 


There is a turnover on ad- 
vertising as well as on merchan- 
dise. And the celerity of the 
advertising dollar in coming 
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MARTUL LAW IN GERMANY 
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home and bringing others with 
it depends very largely on the 
market that the advertising 
dollar cultivates. 


Tell It and Sell It to Sweeney 


-—-the average man, the average 


woman, the average family. 
Sweeney is your cash customer. 
Tell It to Sweeney today, create 
a buying impulse, and Sweeney's 
dollar is in the retailer’s till by 
the end of the week, and in the 
jobber’s and yours by the end 
of the month. 

Sweeficy lives on read 
money. Ready money gives ad- 
vertising immediate action. 
And Sweeney never had so much 
money as he has today. 

Tell It to Sweeney now, in 
The News in New York. The 
largest city market in America, 
with six million prosperous 
buying people. And to cover . 
this market you have the larg- 
est daily circulation in America 
—in excess of 700,000 copies, 
97% concentrated in city and 
suburbs; a medium that is read, 
liked, believed by a responsive 
audience. And remember that 
the agate line does more work 
in the tabloid fepet, and your 
advertising dollar buys more 
advertising! Get the facts! 


]E Tell It to Sweeney’’ has been issued in folder form. 
; Write for the series om your business letterbead. 


THE 


New York's Picture Newspaper 


25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Tribune Building, Chicago 


ei NEWS 
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bility to the man on the road, an 
authority which has justified it- 
self in the Williamson Candy 
Company’s experience. 

When someone higher up in an 
organization attempts to tell a man 
how much he should sell in a terri- 
tory there is likely to be at least 
one clearly defined reaction. The 
salesman will question the amount 
that is laid out for him. If popula- 
tion figures have been juggled and 
other characteristics of the terri- 
tory ignored, the salesman will 
question the quota set for him and 
regard it as an arbitrary mark 
determined without true regard 
for all of the circumstances. If 
he can be induced to set the quota 
himself, his pride will prevent an 
estimate which is not worthy of 
his best efforts. Having set a 
reasonable quota, there is only one 
thing for him to do—make good. 
The experience of the Williamson 
Candy Company in this respect 
has been a satisfying one. 

“Candy is _ different.” “Oh 
Henry! is a low-priced product 
with a wide appeal.” “The turn- 
over principle is easy to make 
understood with a candy bar.” 
These are some of the objections 
that other manufacturers in other 
lines may offer to the adoption of 
the Williamson Candy Company’s 
methods. In reality candy is not 
so different. When Oh Henry! 
was first marketed, jobbers and 
retailers said that ten cents was 
too high a retail price for a bar 
of candy. People did not want to 
pay more than a nickel, the trade 
argued. Candy, after all, is mer- 
chandise. It is sold through job- 
bers and retailers. Advertising is 
stabilizing it, making it an adult 
habit and getting recognition for 
it. Some of the selling and ad- 
.vertising and quota building 
thoughts that have worked out 
successfully with Oh Henry! may 
have angles which will suggest 
means of betterment in other 
fields, 


Akron Lamp Account with 
Detroit Agency 


The Akron Lamp Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has appointed the Fred M. Ran- 
dall Company, Detroit advertising agency, 
to handle its account. 
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Wales and Parker Address 
Bermuda Assembly 


For the first time in its 311 years 
of existence, the House of Assembly of 
Bermuda was addressed on November 
by two non-members. The two nc 
members were James Albert Wales, 
the Wales Advertising Company, ar 
Don Parker, advertising director of t 
Century Company and publisher of 7); 
American Golfer. 

After adjournment on regular business 
the members of the House remained 
listen to Mr. Wales and Mr. Parker 
who had been asked by members of t 
Assembly to speak upon the subject « 
advertising, Mr. Wales in his talk dis- 
cussed the idea of lengthening tourist 
seasons in Bermuda by continuous adver- 
tising and discussed several other phases 
of the colony’s general advertising policy. 

Following him, Mr. Parker spoke upon 
the subject of the influence of golf as 
a feature of Bermuda. He also dis- 
cussed the value of advertising and its 
effect upon the fortunes of Bermuda. 
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Campbell, Trump & Company 
Augment Staff 


Gordon C. Eldredge, L. Grant Ham- 
ilton, and Harriet J. Meeker have joined 
the staff of Campbell, Trump & Com- 
pany, Detroit advertising agency. 

Mr. Eldredge was for several years 
manager of the Detroit office of The 
Green, Fulton, Cunningham Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, and was 
formerly with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company at New York and Detroit. Mr. 
Hamilton was formerly in the advertis- 
ing department of the Federal Motor 
Truck Company and was more recently 
on the copy staff at the Detroit office of 
the Green, Fulton, Cunningham Com- 
pany. Miss Meeker has been engaged 
in retail advertising work. 





Raising Fund for National 

Advertising of Jersey City 

The Jersey City, N. J., Chamber of 
Commerce has appointed a committee 
for the purpose of raising a fund to 
advertise the industrial, commercial, 
financial and residential advantages of 
Jersey City. According to E. P. Lord, 
secretary, it is expected that a fund of 
$50,000 will be obtained. Present plans 
call for the use of newspaper space in 
the larger cities throughout the United 
States, Business-paper advertising also 
will be used. 





Spring Campaign for Eaton 
Shoe 


The Charles A. Eaton Shoe Indus- 
tries, Brockton, Mass., plan a_ twelve- 
week campaign using twenty-four metro- 
politan daily newspapers starting on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1924. The construction of 
the Eaton shoe will be featured, Busi- 
ness papers are being used to inform 
dealers of the campaign in advance. 








The 


Most Important 


Rate Announcement 


Ever Made! 


See Next Page 
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ERE are the fifteenth, sixteenth 
H and seventeenth rate increases an- 

nounced by True Story since the 
beginning of its publication five years ago. 
It is almost impossible for this magazine’s 
advertising rates to keep pace with the 
circulation growth. The figures quoted 
below are conservatively estimated on 
the basis of True Story’s unparalleled 
past performances. 


Go where money is being made and 
spent! Get in touch with a group of 
prospects that follow the channels of 
distribution. 98% of True Story’s readers 
are newsstand buyers; and where there 
is a newsstand there are stores of all 
kinds. 
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MARCH 1924 TRUE STORY 


Closing—December 20, 1923 

Print Order—1,700,000 
Guaranteed circulation— 1,250,000 
Line Rate—$6.50 

Page Rate—$2,500.00 


The rates above are for this and 
the April 1924 issues only. 


MAY 1924 TRUE STORY 


Closing—February 20, 1924 
Print Order—2,000,000 
Guaranteed Circulation—1,500,000 
Line Rate—$7.75 
Page Rate—$3,000.00 


The rates quoted above are for 
the May, June, July, August, and 
September 1924 issues: only. 


OCTOBER 1924 TRUE STORY 


Closing—July 20, 1924 

Print Order—at least 2,000,000 
Guaranteed Circulation—1,750,000 

Line Rate—$9.00 

Page Rate—$3,500.00 


The rates quoted above are good 
only to and including the February 
1925 issues. 


From the above figures, it can be seen that True Story 
will continue to give circulation far in excess of its guarantee, 


returns now averaging less than 5%. 





True 
Story 
has the 


largest 
Newsstand Sale 


of any 
Monthly 


Magazine 


in 


America 





Sears Roebuck to Teach Farmer 
Lesson of Marketing 


World’s Most Efficient Producer, Says Rosenwald, Announcing Research 
Foundation, but Must Learn How to Sell Surplus 


By C. M. Harrison 


WENTY years or so ago 

Sears Roebuck & Company 
set aside a fund to be used at the 
rate of $1,000 a county to or- 
ganize rural improvement associa- 
tions. 

Farmers all over the country, 
especially in the Central West, took 
advantage of the opportunity and 
many county organizations were 
formed. The mail-order concern’s 
idea finally worked along to a 
point where it secured Govern- 
ment recognition. The outcome 
was the passage of the Smith- 
Lever law which brought about 
the establishment of the county 
agent systems, these later being 
administered under State farm 
bureaus. The present American 
Farm Bureau Federation has 
grown out of the co-operation of 
the various State bureaus. 

The Sears Roebuck idea, when 
the plan was launched, was to 
teach the farmer how to increase 
his producing capacity. The same 
general theme has been back of 
the work of. the county agents 
and the State farm bureaus. 

“The result has been,” Julius 
Rosenwald, president of Sears 
Roebuck & Company, tells Prrnt- 
ERS’ INK, “that the American 
farmer has thoroughly learned the 
lesson of producing more effi- 
ciently and economically with the 
result that today he stands as the 
most efficient farmer in the world. 
On production per man he has no 
eq 1a].” 

And now comes a logical out- 
growth from the desirable situa- 
ad of which Mr. Rosenwald 
speaks, 

With the production problem 
solved, or at least well in hand, 
Mr. Rosenwald’s firm has turned 
its attention to the marketing end. 
It has formed an organization to 


be known as the Sears Agricultural 
Research Foundation which will 
cover the country with a force of 
economists and statisticians with 
the object of securing data that 
will clear up questions involved in 
the farmer’s disposal of his sur- 
plus goods at a profit. 

For a considerable time Sears 
Roebuck has been trying to de- 
cide upon some workable method 
of extending tangible help to the 
farmer. A careful survey of the 
entire situation was made in an 
effort to discover just what was 
most needed. 


MARKETING ASSISTANCE NECESSARY 


“This survey revealed to us,” 
said Mr. Rosenwald, “that where 
the farmer is the most in need of 
assistance is in the marketing end. 
This made us decide to establish 
this agricultural research founda- 
tion to deal exclusively with eco- 
nomic problems of the farm. The 
task will be placed in the hands 
of farm-minded research men, and 
we expect to discover facts of 
vital interest to the farmers and 
the public.” 

Only in this way Mr. Rosen- 
wald believes can the farmer reap 
the benefits of what he has learned 
in the way of producing more 
goods. In one sense, anomalous 
though it may seem, this very en- 
terprise and industry of the 
farmer has the aspects of a lia- 
bility. By applying the doctrine 
of crop rotation and giving heed 
to scientific methods of fertiliza- 
tion (which by the way Henry 
Ford calls the greatest word in the 
world) placed at his disposal by 
Governmental agencies, agricul- 
tural colleges and farm bureaus, 
he has built up his land and has 
raised more abundant crops. Tu- 
tored under auspices such as the 
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agricultural extension plan of the 
International Harverster Com- 
pany he has learned, or is learn- 
ing, to diversify his efforts and 
to utilize the greater number of 
tHe multitude of assets offered by 
the farm. Instead of confining his 
attention to corn or wheat he has 
been made to see the value of giv- 
ing. some real attention to raising 
hogs and poultry, and also he has 
been shown the best methods of 
so doing. 

Through all this, and many 
other things that could be named, 
the farmer has literally multiplied 
the productivity of his acres. The 
result ought to be, according to 
all the rules of the game as farm 
economists see it, that food prod- 
ucts of every kind should be more 
than plentiful in every nook and 
corner of the United States; that 
prices for them should be lower 
than ever before and that the 
farmer should by all means be 
making the higher and more sat- 
isfactory profit that comes from 
added volume even though the 
unit price be lower. 

But it does not work out this 
way, as we all know. The farmer’s 
increased efficiency has caused him 
to produce more goods than he 
can sell. What is the matter? Is 
it a proposition of no market or is 
there something wrong with the 
selling end? 

This is exactly what Sears Roe- 
buck & Company proposes to find 
out through the new research 
foundation. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation believes the 
remedy, to the consequent benefit 
of both producer and consumer, is 
to be found in co-operative mar- 
keting. Senator Magnus Johnson 
and other friends of the farmer 
in high political places say the 
difficulty can be adjusted by “co- 
operation” with the farmer. Their 
idea is accepted on every hand in 
principle, but they do not make 
clear just what they mean by co- 
operation or how it should be ex- 
tended. There is pretty general 
agreement now that the farmer is 
sadly in need of some real help 
in the selling end. But the whole 
thing seems to be nebulous. Only 
a few question the sincerity of 
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many of the persons and organi- 
zations trying to find the way out. 
It is an unfortunate fact, just the 
same, that most of the effort thus 
far has been talk. 

From all the contradictory ideas, 
however, and the ceaseless flow of 
words has come general belief that 
the trouble can be traced to faulty 
selling methods, and that this prob- 
ably means wrong and wasteful 
distribution. 

Mr. Rosenwald does not at- 
tempt to sit in judgment and state 
just what ought to be done. 

“However,” he says, “the farmer 
has another lesson to learn. His 
problem at the present time is the 
disposal of the surpluses which he 
has piled up through better farm- 
ing methods and it is essential that 
he reap the full reward for the 
use of these improved methods. 


A PUBLIC SERVICE 


“The establishment of the Ag- 
ricultural Research Foundation, 
through which we hope to dis- 
cover facts which will enable the 
farmer to learn this lesson is in 
the nature of a public service. It 
will be open to all the world and 
seek the co-operation of all the in- 
terests which have a real contri- 
bution to make toward the knowl- 
edge of agriculture and _ the 
advancement of the country life in 
America.” 

Detailed operating plans for the 
new work have not yet been com- 
pleted. In a general way the com- 
pany knows what the need is and 
that it is going to spare no ex- 
pense in an effort to ascertain the 
remedy. Full application of the 
idea is yet to be worked out. The 
head of the foundation was chosen 
last week. His name is not yet 
available because of certain de- 
tails that are yet to be adjusted. 
It can be said, though, that he is 
one of the most prominent and 
capable men in the field of agricul- 
tural research. He will have the 
aid of a number of prominent 
leaders in the field of economy and 
statistics. A large field force will 
be employed so as to get all es- 
sential facts direct from the 
farms and the marketing centres. 
Headquarters will be in Chicago 
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=Add this new com- 
monwealth to your 
map. It’s a ci 
radius 150 miles. 

Call it “Globe- 
Democrat Influ- 
ence.” The capital 
is St. Louis. 

The population ex- 
ceeds 4'4 millions. 
The wealth is based 
on a wider variety of 
natural resources and 
industry than any 
other state can show. 

The Globe - Demo- 
crat serves the entire 
49th state. No other 
single newspaper 
even claims such 
coverage. 
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-Just across the river 


Four bridges and The Globe-Democrat 
connect St. Louis and East St. Louis, mak- 
ing them virtually one great city. 

East St. Louis is not just a suburb. It is 


a well established, progressive industrial 


center, touched by 25 trunk lines. 

sides being an important livestock 
market and meat-packing center, East St. 
Louis is a big producer of aluminum ware, 
roofing, paints, = equipment, stock 
feeds, flour, lu 

Bost a Louis reads TheGlobe- Democrat, 

og only morning newspaper published in 

Louis. Globe-Democrat advertising 
ake affects East St. Louis buying habits, 
whether East St. Louisans shop i in St. Louis 
or in these local stores: 


260 Groceries 41 Drug Stores 
5 Building Material — 
11 omees Stores O Jewelers 
ry Goods ee 
6 Shoe So 25 Furniture Stores 
6 Men’s Fesntihiieg, Syptes 3 Stationers 
nfectioners 
30 Auto Dealers and Garages 


Globe-Democrat’s Circulation in East St. Louis: 


Daily—5966; Sunday—8893 


. New York C. Geo. Krogness, - 
Chicago Dorland Agency; | Ltd., 
Detroit Asso. American N: ewspa: 
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and branches will be established 
in Washington and other cities, 
where information of the kind 
wanted may be available. Every 
conceivable phase of the situation 
will be studied with the object of 
finding out just what happens to 
clog up the passageway between 
the farm and the consumer. 

When apples, for example, sell 
at less than a dollar a bushel in 
Michigan and are held at three 
for a quarter in Chicago, eighty 
miles or so across Lake Mich- 
igan, the bad effect works two 
ways. The farmers in Michigan 
do not sell their apples and the 
people of Chicago do not get 
enough apples to eat. They would 
buy many times more if real 
values could be given. Eggs in 
Kansas rural districts sold for 
thirty cents a dozen, while in Kan- 
sas City, about a hundred miles 
distant, they brought eighty-five. 
The difference cannot be ac- 
counted for by _ transportation 
charges. Something is wrong. 
The illustrations could be multi- 
plied. 

Such facts as are gained by the 
Sears Roebuck foundation will be 
at the disposal of the public and 
anyone who wants them. The 
foundation naturally will not at- 
tempt to apply the remedy but will 
devote its entire effort to seeking 
it out. Farm bureaus, law-makers, 
chambers of commerce, railroads, 
jobbers, retailers, packers, com- 
mission merchants, all will be wel- 
come to such facts as are ascer- 
tained. These they can apply to 
their part of the farm problem. It 
is the hopeful belief at Sears Roe- 
buck & Company that out of it 
all, with various agencies co- 
operating in a desire to get at the 
real truth, will come a general 
understanding of what the trouble 
is and that then a concerted effort 
will be made to see that things are 
made right. 

The merchandising aspect of the 
research foundation plan is of 
course apparent. It is a broad 
gauge effort to broaden the farm 
market through increasing the 
purchasing power of the farmer. 
The more he can sell, the more 
advantageously he can buy. 
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Mr. Rosenwald dismisses this 
phase of the subject by saying that 
“as business men we feel under 
direct obligation to do everything 
we can to improve the farmer's 
condition.” 

When this improvement spoken 
of by Mr. Rosenwald comes about, 
the farmer is going to have more 
money to buy goods from (Mfr. 
Rosenwald’s firm. But this in turn 
means that Sears Roebuck also 
will have more money to buy 
goods and that they will buy more 
to fill the increased need of the 
farm trade. The outcome wil! be 
more business for factories. 

Then, too, if the foundation 
finally finds a way to increase his 
buying power, the farmer will 
have more money to spend with 
his local retailer and for mer- 
chandise in general. This is an- 
other instance of broadminded and 
far-reaching business policy that 
does not expect to gain its reward 
tomorrow but that is building for 
the indefinite future. It is predi- 
cated on the thought that after 
all the biggest and most satisfac- 
tory results in a merchandising 
way can come when the proposi- 
tion is comprehensive enough to 
extend benefits to everybody. 


New Bedford, Mass., “Times” 


Succeeded by “Daily Sun” 
_ The New Bedford Daily Sun Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., which recently 
was formed at New Bedford, Mass., has 
taken over the property of the New Bed- 
ford Times. The publication has been 
discontinued and is succeeded by the 
Daily Sun,, which is published evenings 
and has no Sunday edition. 

T. Edson is business manager of the 
Daily Sun. 


C. C. Cottrell with Albert 
Frank & Co. , 


C. C. Cottrell has joined the Chicago 
production staff of Albert Frank & Com 
pany, advertising agency. Mr. Cottrell 
was formerly connected with Charles 
Everett Johnson, Chicago, advertising 
art, as office manager, later being with 
the art department of Critchfield & (om- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. 


Join Boyles Candy Publications 


_ Carl Stuebing, formerly with Wil- 
liams & Cunnyngham, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, and A. C. Van Horn, for- 
merly with Industrial Power, Chicago, 
have joined the staff of the Boyles 
Candy Publications, Chicago publishers. 
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AutomotiveAdvertisers 
PreferTheDetioitNews 


HEN automotive advertisers 

want to sell the world’s auto- 

motive center they choose 
The Detroit News. During the first 
11 months of 1923 The News pub- 
lished 1,260,000 agate lines of auto- 
motive advertising, over 


140,000 


Lines More 


than appeared in any other Detroit 
paper. 

Automotive advertisers showed this 
marked preference for The News not 
only because it offers them a unique 
opportunity to cover the whole of a 
rich and great field through one 

“@)©6©newspaper, but also because Detroit 
The Annual Show [§ is accustomed to look to The News 
Number of The De- (ff for leadership and counsel. 

troit News Will Be §& The Detroit News today has 275,000 
Published Sunday, [§{ Weekday and Sunday circulation and 
January 20. It Will fi reaches practically every family in 
Reach Every Detroiter Detroit and suburbs—a copy of The 
Who Is In Any Way News goes to every 4.6 units of 
laterasian ae population. The News thus offers 
nigy ** ‘| =©6you thorough coverage in a field that 
lutomotive industry. [& is highly interested in and decidedly 
You Should Be Rep #@ =©6©responsive to the automotive mes- 
resented In It. @ «sage. The Detroit News not only 
4] «carries the advertising of all the popu- 
lar makes of cars, but is used exclu- 
sively by manufacturers of the most 
expensive automobiles. No other 
metropolitan market of equal size can 
be covered so thoroughly and eco- 

nomically through one newspaper. 


The 
Detroit News 


275,000 Circulation Daily and Sunday 
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Advertising 
Well Directed 

















Advertising that 


“He who runs 
may read” 
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VERY year, new products 
and old are finding desir- 
able and profitable use for the 
crisp, telegraphic messages of 


the billboards. 


The well-rounded facilities of 
this agency are at the com- 
mand of those manufacturers 
who require outdoor adver- 
tising, either solely or to sup- 
plement their national adver- 
tising efforts. 


These facilities— together 
with the wealth of specialized 
experience in individual 
branches of advertising that 
Campbell-Ewald so frequently 
calls in council—insure an 
intelligent, competent and 
thorough service that finds 
its expression uniformly in 


Advertising Well Directed. 
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Through experience and prac- 
tice—by virtue of information 
that is not always available to 
the ordinary advertiser — and 
from the very nature of the 
business itself, the publisher is 
the keenest and most practical- 
minded space buyer existent 
when it comes to a matter of 
results, 


What is more significant than 
to have FOUR representative 
publishers, each with a uni- 
versal appeal, use FOUR 
PAGES in The Detroit Free 
Press in as many days — and 


EXCLUSIVELY? 


While this is unique, it is at the 
same time most _ indicative, 
pointing out clearly the route 
to follow in Detroit if one 
demands actual, tangible re- 
sults from ANY advertising 
campaign. 








Che Brtroit Free Press 


“Advertised by Its Achievements” 


VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
Foreign Representatives 


Chicago Detroit San Francisco 








How to Prevent Crooks from Steal- 


ing a Billion Dollars a Year 
by Use of Mails 


Advertising Men Should Seek for Frauds and Report Them to Authorities 


Special Washington Correspondence 

HE recent and widely pub- 

lished statement of Assistant 
Solicitor Horace J. Donnelly of 
the Post Office Department, to the 
effect that fraudulent mail schemes 
cost the gullible part of the Ameri- 
can public $1,000,000,000 a year, 
reveals a condition that calls for 
immediate and drastic remedies. 
This tremendous loss means a de- 
cided weakening of the influence 
of an important method of mer- 
chandising, and is of vital concern 
to every manufacturer whose 
business depends in any way on 
direct advertising. 

The systematic work of the 
mail crooks not only absorbs a 
vast sum of money that should go 
into legitimate channels, but it has 
a depreciating influence on all ad- 
vertising. Post Office records in- 
dicate that there are not less than 
20,000,000 people living in the 
country who have been swindled 
by fraudulent mail schemes. 

The condition is sinister and 
far-reaching; but it can be reme- 
died quickly and effectively. The 
other day, Rush D. Simmons, 
chief inspector of the Post Office 
Department, outlined a _ simple 
method that will undoubtedly cut 
the enormous loss in half in a 
year or two, and ultimately reduce 
it to a comparatively insignificant 
annual sum, if the inspection ser- 
vice can secure the co-operation 
of the advertising fraternity in 
detecting fraudulent mail schemes. 

“While on first thought,” Mr. 
Simmons said, “the revealing of 
the annual mail fraud loss may 
seem to discredit the postal ser- 
vice, I’m sure that when the read- 
ers of Printers’ INK understand 
the conditions under which we 
work they will realize that we are 
doing everything possible to re- 
duce and prevent the operations 
of the swindlers. I am glad that 


Assistant Solicitor Donnelly made 
the statement and that it has re- 
ceived such wide publicity, and I 
hepe that it will awaken the adver- 
tising industry to the seriousness 
of the situation and encourage its 
members to lend an aid which will 
make the inspection service very 
much more effective. 

“The amount stated by Mr. 
Donnelly is the annual average 
for the last several years which 
have been profitable for many 
mail swindlers and disastrous for 
a number. As with legitimate 
business, the mail frauds have 
their peaks and valleys, their good 
years and bad. We have just 
passed a period of unusual activ- 
ity, and now the condition is get- 
ting much better. 


MAIL OPERATIONS MOST PROFITABLE 
TO SWINDLERS 


“There are thousands of known 
mail frauds ; but the stock swindler 
we have with us always, and he 
causes by far the greatest losses to 
the public through his mail opera- 
tions. Whenever an important 
commercial discovery, a new indus- 
try, oil fields, mining region or 
medical theory is given wide pub- 
licity by the newspapers and 
magazines, the stock and other 
swindlers are quick to take advan- 
tage of the public interest. 

“A few years ago, while the 
automotive industry was develop- 
ing rapidly, the opinion was wide- 
spread that the business offered 
quick and substantial profits. A 
number of fictitious companies 
were organized, and because many 
people thought that the business 
offered exceptional opportunities 
for investment, the swindlers 
found it easy to sell a great deal 
of stock through the mails. Then 
came radio, and the stock swindler 
is still active in that field. Later 
the oil fields of Texas and other 
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States made profitable operations 
easy for the fake stock promoter. 
“Last year saw the peak in mail 
oil stock swindles; but recent 
prosecutions and convictions of 
criminal promoters and the issu- 
ance of fraud orders have caused 
a decided slump in this activity. 
“When Harry S. New became 
the head of the Post Office De- 
partment eight months ago he was 
quick to see what a menace to 
decent society and sound business 
these vultures are, and the most 
vigorous campaign against mail 
frauds in the history of the De- 
partment was started, the drive 
being aimed particularly at oil 
stock promoters who then seemed 
to be running wild in several of 


the States. The result has been 
that during these few brief 
months of his © administration 


fraud orders have already been 
issued against the names of 168 
persons and concerns, of which 
number 111 were against oil stock 
promotion operators. Hundreds 
of other oil promoters, as a re- 
sult of this campaign, abandoned 
operations before they could be 
reached with fraud orders. 

“In many cases, victims of mail 
frauds do not realize that they 
have been swindled until several 
months or years have passed. 
Many of the dishonest promoters 
take this into consideration and 
frame their propositions accord- 
ingly, for the lapse of time makes 
detection and the gathering of evi- 
dence difficult, and in many in- 
stances impossible.” 

Postmasters are instructed to 
investigate unusual and suspicious 
mailings of all kinds, and to hold 
up for examination everything 
that bears the slightest evidence 
of being unmailable matter. That 
is the first step in safeguarding 
the mails, and the Postal Code 
specifically names the classes of 
unmailable matter; but evidence 
of intent to defraud is nearly al- 
ways difficult to detect. It must 


be remembered that mail frauds 
are practiced in almost every line 
of business, and that it is difficult 
to detect subtle fraud in all lines 
without special study and long ex- 
perience. 
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Some of the costliest swindles 
ever operated through the mails 
have been so skilfully devised, so 
far as the mail matter was con- 
cerned, that the suspicions of Post 
Office authorities were not aroused, 
The necessary knowledge of ad- 
vertising for prompt detection 
would be so great that it could 
not be supplied by one man or any 
small group of men; but if the 
advertising profession will give 
the department the benefit of the 
knowledge of its members, on a 
simple plan of co-operation, the 
present condition can be vasily 
improved and in short order. 

In discussing the salient legal 
aspects of the condition, Mr. Sim- 
mons emphasized the value of the 
work done by the National Vigi- 
lance Committee and its affiliated 
Better Business Bureaus. He 
mentioned particularly the Print- 
ERS’ INK Statute, enacted into law 
by the legislatures of a number of 
States, 


HELPFUL WORK OF NATIONAL 
VIGILANCE COMMITTEE 


“For a long time,” Mr. Sim- 
mons continued, “Post Office offi- 
cials have noticed with consider- 
able satisfaction the results of the 
work done by the National Vigi- 
lance Committee and the Better 
Business Bureaus in eradicating 
objectionable and misleading ad- 
vertisements from newspapers and 
periodicals. Due to this effort, 
complaints against advertisements 
in publications have been appre- 
ciably reduced in number. Un- 
fortunately, however, many of the 
swindlers and misleading mail 
advertisers, finding the newspapers 
and periodicals closed to them, 
have turned to the more secretive 
channel of the mails. 

“In numerous instances the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee and 
the Better Business Bureaus have 
been exceedingly helpful to us in 
furnishing both information for 
detection and evidence for prosccu- 
tion. 

“And I am certain that more 
attention and work in this direc- 
tion on their part, with the assis- 
tance of advertising men and wo- 
men generally, would produce just 
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Something of Interest 


to Advertisers 


The Chicago Evening American 
has published a booklet of un- 
usual interest to sales and 
advertising executives. It is 
entitled 


“THE FERTILE PERIOD 
OF THE BUYING MIND” 


Send for A Copy Today 


alieAMERICAN 


A Good Newspaper 
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as good results as they have 
achieved in the field of publication 
advertising. 

“In every city of the country, 
I’m sure, there are from ten to 
several hundred men and women 
experienced and skilled in prac- 
tically every phase of direct ad- 
vertising. I’m just as sure that 
there is nothing in the law to pre- 
vent these people from aiding 
Post Office authorities to detect 
fraudulent direct-mail advertising. 

“Let me recite just one incident 
to show how this sort of co-opera- 
tion would assist the department 
in reducing criminal mail opera- 
tions. Several years ago, a pro- 
moter in a large: Eastern city 
mailed several thousand elaborate 
booklets. Examination at the 
Post Office showed the proposi- 
tion to be an industrial stock-sell- 
ing scheme. The booklet was 
carefully read and nothing of a 
deceptive or illegal nature was 
discovered in any of its state- 
ments, although the proposition, 


as an investment, seemed exceed- 


ingly weak. 

“The joker of the booklet was 
not noticed until several other 
promoters adopted it and later dis- 
closed the source of the idea. One 
of the last pages presented a state- 
ment something like this: ‘Re- 
member that this stock issue is 
limited. Only: an average of 
seventy-fwe investors per county 
in your State can take advantage 
of this unusual investment oppor- 
tunity.’ 

“In every booklet, facing this 
page, was inserted a stock sub- 
scription blank on which a num- 
ber was imprinted in red ink 
ranging between 70 and 74. This 
was undoubtedly intended to sug- 
gest to the recipient that he was 
among the last to be allowed to 
subscribe. In many instances it 
must have furnished the final im- 
pulse that resulted in the signing 
and mailing of a check. 

“The trick was very simple and 
it seems to be rather innocent; but 
if anyone in the Post Office had 
detected it fraud order proceed- 
ings would have been instituted 
by the Solicitor’s office. Now, 
I’m quite sure that any direct- 
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mail advertising man, experienced 
in legitimate stock selling, would 
have detected that trick almost at 
a glance, and in that case a good 
many thousands of dollars un 
doubtedly would have been saved 
to the credulous public.” 

Mr. Simmons then explained 
that examination of mailings at 
the Post Office can prevent only a 
part of the frauds, since the 
swindlers all know of it and many 
of them circumvent it by small 
and frequent mailings at various 
branch offices, and by changing 
the forms of their mailings. There 
is also a large class of petty oper- 
aters who make a specialty of 
swindling women and_ children 
who live in small towns and farm- 
ing communities. The individual 
amounts of money involved are 
small, and those imposed upon sel- 
dom complain, hence it is difficult 
to detect the small swindlers, al- 
though both their aggregate num- 
ber and their total volume of busi- 
ness are very large. 


SPEED IS IMPORTANT 


If the Post Office inspectors 
were advised of the fraudulent 
nature of the mailings of all 
classes of crooks within a few 
days after their advertising mat- 
fer is mailed, they could promptly 
put the dishonest operators out of 
business and many of them in 
jail with the co-operation of the 
Department of Justice. Evidence 
of fraud justifies a fraud order, 
which means that all mail ad- 
dressed to the advertiser will be 
returned to the senders by the 
Post Office authorities, with 
prompt prosecution for the 
fraudulent direct advertiser. 

Co-operation of the advertising 
fraternity in securing such evi- 
dence would undoubtedly work 
wonders. The assistance of a few 
hundred advertising men and wo 
men would be invaluable. They 
should endeavor to get their 
names on every possible “sucker 
list.” They should get hold of 
sccond and third rate publications 
and reply to every advertisement 
that makes an extravagant offer. 
They should also sign and return 
all coupons of hand-distributed 
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HE man who is about to build a 

home is a mighty desirable individ- 
ual for many advertisers to become 
acquainted with. -For he will require — 
many products such as lumber, bricks, 
cement, building hardware, electrical fix- 
tures, floor covering, furniture, a refrig- 
erator, kitchen cabinet, etc. 


7 


During the past two months, the 
Home Building Department of 
Hearst’s International Magazine 
has received over three thousand 
requests for our booklet, “Forty 
Ways to Lower Home Building 
Costs” and other specific infor- 
mation in this direction. 


Such a keen and active interest 
in this important subject prom- 
ises a profitable market for all 
manufacturers of the products 
which go into the building and 
making of a new home. 


Hearst’ International 


faueaton Magazine * "esi 
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An Evening 
Paper 


Widening the Gap 


Not only is Cleveland an EVENING PAPER 
city today but also it becomes more of an EVE- 
NING PAPER city as time passes. 

The EVENING papers, during the first nine 
months of this year, carried more than twice 
as many columns of display advertising as the 
daily morning papers. 

They gained 5,834 columns, as compared with 
3,605 for the morning papers—or 63 per cent 
more. 

They carried 70 per cent of the local display 
advertising. 

They increased their lead in local display over 
the morning papers by 1,415 columns. 

Each of the EVENING papers carried more 
and gained more columns of local display than 
the leading morning daily. 


cnneeermmsenmetiiaiiassasiiateliine Laat 
, Cleveland is an EVENING PAPER City 
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In foreign advertising, they gained approx- 
imately three times as many columns as the 
morning papers. 

Each of the EVENING papers had more than 
twice as big a gain as the leading morning paper. 

And the News had the largest gain in foreign 
advertising of all the papers in the city. 

In Cleveland advertise in the EVENING — 
advertise in THE NEWS. 

The Cleveland News and Sunday News-Leader are rep- 


resented by George A. McDevitt, Inc., 303 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and 914 People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 
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advertising. Particular attention 
should be given by them to invest- 
ment, medical and real estate ad- 
vertisements, and the classified 
columns of sensational mnews- 
papers should be frequently and 
carefully investigated. 

In replying to advertisements 
and circular matter they should 
assume a crude handwriting sug- 
gestive of ignorance. And to get 
prompt and eager action from the 
investment and real estate crooks 
they should use occasional phrases 
like, “since I sold my home,” or 
“the money I recently inherited,” 
or some other to indicate that they 
have a sum of cash money at their 
disposal. In this way they can 
get their names on the lists that 
are frequently sold to mail 
swindlers. 

Soon the men and women who 
volunteered for such _ service 
would find their mail filled with 
valuable leads. But it would not 
be enough for them merely to 
send the stuff and state that it 
looked suspicious. They should 
point out the fraudulent and 
suspicious phrases, according to 
their knowledge of direct adver- 
tising. They should mark the 
offending passages and write fully 
telling the Post Office Department 
why the passages offend, and to 
explain the fraudulent intent that 
often underlies the wording. 

The business of the Post Office 
Department has grown to such 
vast proportions and the duties 
of inspectors are so various that 
it is next to impossible to reduce 
mail frauds rapidly without en- 
listing the services of those most 
interested in clean and honest 
direct-mail advertising. And there 
is no doubt that the co-operation 
suggested would repay the adver- 
tising industry by increasing the 
confidence of the public, and by 
keeping out of the pockets of 
swindlers hundreds of millions 
of dollars that should be used for 
legitimate purposes. 


J. W. Dickey has joined the World 
Wide Advertising Corporation, New 
York, as secretary and space buyer. 

Miss Nellie D. Prendergast, who 
joined this agency last spring, has been 
elected a director. 
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Trade Character 
Emphasizes Happy Side 
of Insurance 


hes an effort to emphasize the 
happy, positive aspect of life 
insurance, The Provident Life 
and Accident Insurance Company 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
adopted a pleasing trade charac- 
ter which it is using in direct-mail 
literature addressed to women. 

The trade character, which has 
been developed by Bruce T. Crab- 
tree, advertising manager, is that 
of a tiny fairy. The magic wand 
which she holds in her hand is 
suggestive of the good wishes 
which she is ready to bestow upon 
those entrusted to her care. To 
further the idea that fear and 
worry banish at her command she 
has been named Provident Polly, 
a diminutive of “Miss Provident 
Policy,” and she is clothed in a 
Provident policy. 

“To make your dreams come 
true,” reads one piece of litera- 
ture in which Provident Polly 
appears, “put a Provident policy 
in your safe deposit box, and 
when you need it most, like one 
of the fabled good fairies, it will 
come to life and have the power 
to vanquish the problems that 
confront you.” 

The text following enumerates 
a number of ways in which the 
Provident policy will enable its 
holder to overcome sudden diffi- 
culties or to realize long-sought 
dreams of comfort and recreation. 
“This much is sure,” it continues, 
“Provident Polly is always wait- 
ing to serve you when needed, and 
you will never regret the impulse 
which led you to enlist her in 
your aid.” 

The company pians to employ 
cut-out dolls of Provident Polly 
to win the interest of children. 
Thumbnail sketches of the trade 
character will be worked into 
most of the company’s advertising. 


Appoints Katz Special Agency 


_ The Bakersfield, Cal., Echo, morn- 
ings, has appointed the E. Katz Special 
Advertising Agency as its Pacific Coast 
advertising representative. 




















$300,000 |. 


In the past thirty 
days the All-Fiction 
Field has received 
orders for space 
amounting to more 


than $300,000! 
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in 30 days! 
This is not a boast. 


When fifteen or twenty big 
national publicity advertisers 
all arrive at the same conclu- 
sions within a few days of each 
other, it’s news. 


Why are they picking the All- 


Fiction Field? 

The answer is obvious: 2,225,- 
999* circulation at a page-per- 
thousand rate that beats every 
other established national me- 
dium in the country! 


*By publisher: to A. B. C., June 30, 1923. 


AlL-Fiction Pelé 





All-fiction Pela 


Composed of these 
Twelve Magazines 


ADVENTURE MUNSEY’S 
AINSLEE’S PEOPLE’S 
ARGOSY-ALL-STORY POPULAR 
DETECTIVE STORY SHORT STORIES 
EVERYBODY'S TOP-NOTCH 
LOVE STORY WESTERN STOE 


PUBLISHED BY 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY 
THE RIDGWAY COMPANY 
STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 


Circulation, 2,225,999 


By publishers’ sworn statements 
to A. B. C., June 30, 1923. 


$3000 per page 


Four-color inserts in the All-Fiction Field, at $7,500 apage, for 
sale through The Fred H. Ralston Co., Chicago and New York. 











When the Side-line Becomes the 
Big Profit Maker 


Maker of Underwear Now Gives the Major Part of Its Attention to 
the Production of Toys 


By August Belden 


N Philadelphia there is an under- 
wear concern that five years 
ago broke the command “cobbler, 
stick to your last,” and has been 
enjoying a splendid business ever 
since on a side-line quite foreign 
to its principal product. The tail 
growing through the years, now 
wags the dog. : 
The thing came about in a very 
appy sort of way. One fine day 
hen all the workers in the plant 
Nelke Corporation were 
busy getting out the day’s quota 
bf knitted vests and union suits 
n unknown lady came into the 
ompany’s office desiring to pur- 
twenty-five yards of the 
esh-colored material of which 
e underwear is made. No one 
ad ever come in to buy goods 
h the piece this way and Mr. 
elke was curious to know the 
pason why. The lady told him 
at the material was to be used 
D make a quantity of an original 
ovelty to sell at a charity bazaar. 
hen Mr. Nelke learned this he 
ave it to her without charge and 
ished her success. 
The lady thanked him and went 
er way and no more was thought 
the occurrence. But this was 
ot the last Mr. Nelke was to see 
f the lady. Again she came to 
factory, this time to show 


e to see the result of it. 

Her novelty was a soft, pliable, 
queezy doll made entirely of the 
itted fabric; a doll so alluring 
hat it would walk right into the 
eart of any child. It was some- 
ing new in the way of dolls, 
bmething with an indescribable 
ppeal. Mr. Nelke immediately 
w real marketing possibilities 
this novelty of the bazaar. 
“When we came to the con- 


clusion that the idea was market- 
able,” Mr. Nelke said, “we sug- 
gested to the lady that it might 
be worth her while to go into the 
manufacturing of these dolls, for 
we felt that it was an article that 
could be sold in quantities and at 
a good margin of profit.” 

But, strange to relate, the lady 
was not interested in such a plan. 
She did not want to go into bus- 
iness herself but she told Mr. 
Nelke that if he thought the idea 
was good he could have it to do 
with as he pleased. She felt that 
this would be a way for her to 
repay him for his generosity in 
giving her the cloth. 

And so the Nelke Soft Toys 
were born and this year over 
400,000 of them have gone out 
into the world to give happiness to 
children. 

Only one type was put out the 
first year the Nelke toys were 
on the market but now there is 
quite a family of them. There is 
a boy and a girl, a puppy, a kit- 
ten, a bunny, a clown, a cop, a 
bear, an imp and a squealy pig—a 
very happy family taking them 
all together. 

Very little time or effort was 
spent in developing the busifiess 
on the Nelke doll during the first 
three years of its existence, as 
the company’s underwear bus- 
iness was large and occupied the 
greater part of its attention. But 
the little toy began to appeal to 
merchants and to the public and 
sales grew steadily from month 
to month. 

“We did not make any special 
plans for distribution at first,” 
Mr. Nelke said, “and thought that 
as we were not thoroughly fa- 
miliar with marketing merchandise 
of this character we could afford 
to let the proposition, for a time 
at least, shape its own course. By 
pursuing this policy we gradually 
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came to the conclusion that we 
had a much larger field to work 
in than we had realized, for our 
product proved to be of interest 
not only to the toy trade, but also 





You simply can’t find any gift a 
youngster will enjoy longer or more 
thoroughly than 


NELK E, 
SOFT TOYS 


Whether it’s a Nelke Cop or Bear, as 
featured above, or any other member 
of the big Nelke Family (including 
Boy, Girl, Clown, Kitten, Puppy, 
Bunny), you'll soon see how completely 
the kiddies lose their hearts to these 
lovable playmates. 
For Nelke Soft Toys are REALLY 
soft—no pins or buttons; nothing to 
hurt; made of fine materials in a sunny 
factory under careful supervision ! 
Leading department, toy, notions, drug, 
hardware, infant, eft and stationery 
stores sell Nelke Soft Toys. If your 
yy fag 
12 vise $1.00; 14 in” $150; 
“The werld's applied Fanity” sont 
free on request, 








LOOK FOR THIS TRADE 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING IS NOW GIVEN THE 
ONCE LOWLY SIDE-LINE 


to the notion, drug, hardware, gift 
shop and stationery fields. It also 
developed that our toys became of 
interest to the large distributors 
and jobbers in all of these various 
trades. 


“The business man 


average 
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would, perhaps, jump at the con- 
clusion that the proper way for 
us to merchandise this product 
would be to go direct to the re. 
tail market, but we _ learned 
through investigation that as the 
toys go into so many thousands of 
little stores in so many places in 
all parts of the country, we must 
really depend upon the large 
wholesale houses to help us in 
our distribution.” 

The first sales of Nelke toys 
were made to department stores 
in Philadelphia and New York, 
the selling being done by Mr. 
Nelke in person and by sending 
samples through the mail, Even 
now only one man is on the road 
and he calls upon the large dis- 
tributors, selling and helping in 
the sale wherever he can. Adver- 
tising began to take a part in the 
distribution plans in 1921 and dur- 
ing that year and 1922 business 
papers were used quite generally 
and in the current year several 
publications which reach the con- 
sumer were added to the list. 
Ninety-line advertisements are 
the usual rule in the consumer 
mediums, but occasionally full- 
page space is used in magazines 
which particularly appeal to chil- 
dren. 

It is the company’s plan to ex- 
tend the line from time to time. 
A .special designing department is 
not maintained however for the 
purpose of creating new char- 
acters because every one in the 
plant is so much interested in the 
development of this branch of the 
business that ideas are continually 
coming in from everywhere. Often 
ideas will be suggested which can- 
not be used at the time but which 
a few months later will work in 
with some other idea presented 
by someone else. There is a con- 
tinual flow of constructive thought 
on the subject. 

As Mr. Nelke says, the Nelke 
Soft Toys have brought a great 
deal of joy into the company. 
The nature of the product awakens 
human interest and as its appeal 
is to children this interest is fur- 
ther intensified, for everyone likes 
to please the kiddies. And in the 
manufacture of these toys the 
company is able to employ quite 
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in RMED with this informative and inter- 
. esting booklet, no advertiser need 
: approach America’s greatest retail market 
r, without having at his command the 
- services of an efficient and thoroughly 
ad schooled merchandising service. 
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a number of people who are past 
middle age and are no longer able 
to do the many other kinds of work 
they would be called upon to do if 
younger. = 

“So you see,” Mr. Nelke said, 
“the whole proposition from start 
to finish, is one that should bring 
satisfaction and happiness to all 
concerned and it is another ex- 
ample of the ‘tail wagging the dog,’ 
for today most of our time and 
attention is devoted to the pro- 
duction of these little dolls and 
animals and the manufacture of 
our other products may properly 
be regarded as a side issue.” 


Hotel to Advertise Services to 
Non-Resident Patronage 


To make more popular the use of 
its restaurant and social services to 
other than residential guests, the Hotel 
Lenox of Buffalo, N. Y., is planning a 
campaign to advertise these services 
to the public. 

Regarding this campaign, Clarence 
A. Miner, president, tells Printers’ 
Inx: “Our advertising plans have not 
as yet been definitely decided upon. It 
is, however, our desire at first to in- 
crease our restaurant patronage and 
an effort will be made to get high- 
class local people who live outside the 
hotel to use our restaurant more fre- 
quently. We also make a specialty of 
small functions, such as bridge lunch- 
eons, wedding breakfasts, dinner par- 
ties, etc., and it is our desire to in- 
crease that class of business as well. 

“Next spring, some advertising will 
be placed in out-of-town newspapers, 
the appeal being to regular transient 
patronage. Our hotel is particularly 
popular with motorists. We use news- 
aes in large cities principally.” 

his campaign will be directed by 
Walz-Weinstock, Inc., Buffalo adver- 
tising agency. 





Ice Cream. Freezer Account for 
Chambers Agency 


The Auto Vacuum Freezer Co., Inc., 
New York, manufacturer of the Auto 
Vacuum Freezer, has placed its adver- 
tising account with The Chambers 
Agency, Int., of that city. The 
product, made for home use, is a crank- 
less freezer for making ice cream and 
ices. 


S. E. Burke Joins Haynes 
Automobile Company 


S. E. Burke has been appointed gen- 
eral sales and advertising manager of 
The Haynes Automobile Company, 
Kokomo, Ind. Mr. Burke was for- 
merly general sales manager of Wil- 
liams & Hastings, Hupmobile dis- 
tributors at Detroit. 
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Campbell-Moss-Johnson Add 
to Staff 


John L. Rogers, recently with 
Charles C. Green ‘Advertising pods 
Inc., New York, has been added to the 
New York staff of Campbell-Moss-John. 
son, Inc., savertiping agency. He will 
act in the capacity of account executive 
and member of the plan board. Mr. 
Rogers was formerly a partner in the 
firm of Walker & Rogers, advertising 
agency. 

Gerald E. Force, formerly with the 
Sterling Advertisin Service, New 
York, has been added to the copy staff 
of Campbell-Moss-Johnson, Inc. 


S. E. Carter Made Advertising 
Manager of Ely & Walker 


The Ely & Walker Dry Goods Com. 
pany, St. Louis, manufacturer and 
wholesale distributor of dry goods and 
general merchandise, has appointed 
S. E. Carter advertising manager. Mr. 
Carter was until recently in charge of 
the advertising department of Retail 
Selling and the Oklahoma Retail Mer. 
chant, published by the Oklahoma Pub- 
lishing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. He 
was at one time advertising manager of 
the El Paso, Tex., Times. 
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Plan Campaign on Eveready THE 
Windshield Cleaners They 
The Apex Electric Manufacturing tures 
Company, Chicago maker of Eveready 
automatic windshield cleaners, is plan- both 
ning to use motor trade publications 
and metropolitan newspapers in an ad- 10 
vertising campaign which it will con- | 
duct. The Sehl Advertising Agency, Ch 
Chicago, will direct this advertising. 
: The 
Robert Beebe Joins y 
Albert Frank & Co. ast | 
Robert Beebe has joined the production charg 
staff of Albert Frank & Company, ad- 
vertising agency. He will be art direc- and 1 
tor of the Chicago office. He was for- = 
merly with the art department of Erwin, PUZZI¢ 
Wasey & Company, Chicago, and more 
recently ‘the head of his own studio in “Th; 
that city. 1e 
ii +4 ” publis 
Cosmopolitan” Staff Changes poy 
Leach Laney, for three years a mem- > 
ber of the New York City staff_of NOR 
Cosmopolitan, has been appointed New 
England weneger of that publication. 
He succeeds Donald G. Perkins, who 
has been transferred to New York City 
territory. 
Troy, N. Y., “Record” Ap- TH 
points Chas. H. Eddy 
The Chas. H. Eddy Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, has New ¥ 
been appointed national advertising r¢p; ; v 
resentative of the Troy, Y., Record; jong - 
2n 





effective January 1, 1924. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 


Thru its Columns 6 


Ze Car 


cultivate the Sood will 
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Thousands of children read 
THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
They follow the special fea- 
tures published for them in it 
both daily and Sunday. 


103,541 Letters Prove 
Children are Interested 
They were written by children 
last year to Polly Evans in 
charge of the Children’s work, 
and were sent in reply to 
puzzles, problems, and so forth. 


“The Boys’ and Girls’ Paper” 
published every Sunday in the 
HOME SECTION of THE 
NORTH AMERICAN is read 


de 
rich 


Iphia trading area 
est territory 
United States 


by thousands of young people. 
Its Sunday Comic Section 
carries the cleanest, most 
humorous Funnies of the day. 


A Family Institution 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 
has been a family institution 
for generations. It has proven 
its value to advertisers who 
build for the future, as well as 


for the present. It enters the 
most prosperous homes in the 
rich Philadelphia Trading 
Area and influences a clientele 
of intelligent, industrious 
people. 


Its Character Creates Confidence 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Chicago 
& Kelly | wey 
110 E. 42nd St. 811 Security Bldg, 


NEWSPAPER IN [ WY 
AMERICA — 177! | 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 


Detroit 
‘oodward & Kelly 


San Francisco 


R. J. Bidwell Co. 
742 Market St. 


DAILY 
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A Truck For 
Every Hour of the Da 


t bes American Furniture Company, located at §; 
teenth and Lawrence Streets, Denver, Colorad 
maintain a fleet of twenty-four trucks to handle the 
volume of deliveries. Six of them are covered ar 
eighteen are open types. Six are one-ton models, twel 
are heavier, and the remaining six, used for short hau 
are lighter. 

A private filling station is maintained, having cor 
plete equipment for oil and gasoline storage. 

165 people are employed in this institution. In 199% 
a total of 35,000 inches of advertising space was us . 
in local papers and it will average as much or mo 
for 1923. 

Buyers from this store attend the markets in Chicag 
Grand Rapids, New York, Evansville, High Poi 
St. Louis and Jamestown. 

Among the buyers and executives in this establis 
ment, twenty of them read the copy of The Gran 
Rapids Furniture Record which goes to this store ea 
month. 

Progressive in policy, this firm carries on its floo 
everything that goes toward furnishing and maintaiffo 
ing the home. It has a rating of $1,000,000.00. 


Ohe Grand Rapic 


GRAND RAPID 
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is 


re is the volume of sales of a few commodities in relation to 
the total sales volume 


DNS 2. ccckse Gdepawayhs> 8%, 

Refrigerators 2% Draperies and Curtains... 
Phonographs and Records, 6% China and Glassware 
Lamps Floor Coverings 

Kitchen Cabinets Baby Carriages 


The information contained in this series of statistical advertise- 

Jets, regarding the Homefurnishings Industry, is very generously 
mtributed by the executives of these institutions. Other busi- 
ss men and executives may obtain reprints for their data files 
writing to the address below. 


riture Record _:° 
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rwatded upon request 
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Backing up the phrase 
“Ask your dealer” 


HREWD advertisers who see the need of telling where 
their product is for sale have turned to Giant Ads to do the 
job. On the day the magazine containing the advertisement 
appears on newsstands, Giant Ads are posted in the dealet’s 
windows to mark the place where the product can be bought. 
They find Giant Ads better than ordinary displays because — exactly 
like the current advertisement in appearance — they focus at the dealer’s 
window the full force of the national campaign. 
Giant Ads remind the prospect of his decision to 





Giant Ads can be 


buy —and show him where he can do so. mede in any size 
Use magazine space to interest your prospects — in black and white, 

‘ ‘ “ or any number of 

then use Giant Ads to remind them to “Ask your eciote.° Usual sizes 


are 17x22, 19x25, 


dealer.” 
25x38 and 38x50. 


Send for rate card, booklet and samples. 
NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 











117 East 24th Street, New York Mad. Sq. 3680 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 

80 Boylston Street 1420 Chestnut Street $35 Fifth Avenue 
L Smithfield 1 





Tel. Beach 3321 Spruce 1173 162 
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New Markets in the Far East for 
American Advertisers 


First- 


{and Reports from Washington That Show Opportunity Awaiting 


American Manufacturers in Indian Market 


Sp: cial Washington Correspondence 
EpANS aggregating approxi- 

mately $325,000,000 have been 
authorized by the English Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of internal 
improvements in India. The loans 
are now awaiting allocation by 
authorized Indian officials, and 
they offer to American manufac- 
turers the first opportunity ac- 
tively to participate in the Indian 
markets which furnish supplies di- 
rectly to the Indian Government. 
And if American firms can assist 
oficials who are responsible for 
the purchases in effecting economy 
with equal quality, delivery and 
services, at desirable prices, they 
stand an excellent chance to ob- 
tain a considerable share of. the 
money. 

These facts were announced by 
F. R. Eldridge, chief of the Far 
Eastern Division in “Commerce 
Reports,” of October 29. His ar- 
ticle explained the plans for the 
expansion of the Indian Stores 
Department, discussed the new 
regulations which favor purchases 
by local officials, and stated the 
regulations and some of the con- 
ditions under which American 
goods could be sold in this field. 
_ Special Circular FE-269, contain- 
ing additional information, was 
announced in the article, and more 
than 10,000 requests for this cir- 
cular have been received. Those 
interested in the new market 
should, by all means, carefully 
read both the article mentioned 
and the circular. 

The Proposition is one that is 
devel ping rapidly. The Indian 
Stores Department is now scarcely 
beyond the first stages of organi- 
zation. And very recently, Hal- 


leck Butts, acting chief of the 
Far ‘stern Division, stated that 
the organization was busy com- 


pilin a list of both Indian govern 
ment and provincial officials, with 
their addresses, to whom manu- 
facturers and exporters may write 
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directly. He also made a report 
especially for Printers’ INK of 
the latest development containing 
a number of important and inter- 
esting facts which have not been 
previously published. 

“We are stressing the necessity 
of American traders assisting in 
this enterprise to make it a suc- 
cess,” the special report states, 
“because thereon rests much of 
our future trade in India. Con- 
nections once made in the Orient 
are not readily broken if service 
is rendered continuously and not 
spasmodically. It is necessary for 
those going into this to remember 
that quotations should be made 
in terms of rupees and not dol- 
lars, and deliveries specified as 
c. i. f. and not f. o. b 


OPPOSITION FROM BRITISH QUARTERS 


“This movement, which is of 
the utmost™ importance to Ameri- 
can manufacturers and exporters, 
has been attacked and will con- 
tinue to be attacked by British 
manufacturers and traders who 
have wanted the Indian govern- 
ment purchases to remain under 
the control of the London Stores 
Department. 

“The primary functions of 
the Indian Stores Department is 
to purchase locally made goods 
wherever possible in order to en- 
courage Indian industry, to pur- 
chase locally in such cases when 
imported goods are carried in 
stock by firms or agents who are 
on the approyed list of the de- 
partment, and to purchase abroad 
in certain instances, where special 
equipment has been specified or 
recommended by the indenting offi- 
cer of the government depart- 
ments, without reference to the 
London Stores Department. 

“Provincial governments are al- 
lowed to use their own discretion 
in purchasing through the Stores 
Department, but are making use 
of it particularly in irrigation. 
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Local railway engineers are also 
availing themselves of this priv- 
ilege. 

“The recommendations of the 
Inchcape Retrenchment Commit- 
tee disapproved of the Indian 
Stores Department on the grounds 
of economy, but the Indian Gov- 
ernment has heeded the insistent 
demands of the Legislative Assem- 
bly and is going ahead with the 
functioning of it. And the idea 
is for Americans to work as far 
as possible through the Indian 
Stores Department to encourage 
the supporters of the movement. 

“Naturally, the officials of the 
Stores Department are anxious to 
justify the establishment of local 
purchases. To do this they must 
be able to show a saving over what 
could be obtained if the purchases 
had been made in London, and, at 
the same time, secure quality, de- 
livery and service in installing 
goods. It is an experiment of 


the Indian Government with the 
hope that the market, created in 


India by the certainty of govern- 
ment orders, will ensure a con- 
tinuous flow of supplies and stores 
into the markets of the country 
so that industrialists can draw 
upon them for their own require- 
ments.” 

During a previous discussion of 
the subject, Mr. Butts said that 
manufacturers of widely adver- 
tised goods would find that their 
advertising would aid their sales 
in the new markets, and that in 
India, as in most other countries 
of the world, persistent advertis- 
ing was considered as an as- 
surance of high quality. He was 
asked particularly regarding the 
kinds of goods and supplies that 
will be in strongest demand, and 
on this phase of the subject the 
special report continues: 

“Because of the reconditioning 
and extending of the Indian rail- 
roads, rendered possible through 
the large appropriations awaiting 
allocation for this purpose, rail- 
road supplies will figure ex- 
tensively in the contracts. The im- 
provement in harbor and docking 
facilities now in progress in Kara- 
chi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 
and Vizagapatam will also require 
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machinery and materials «© yari. 
ous kinds. 

“Recent developments in 
forts to secure better wir: 
well as ordinary telephc 
telegraph communication, 
mand new outfits. 


the ef- 
eSS, as 
e and 
ill de- 


MACHINERY REQUIREMIE {TS 


“The industrial dev 
must not be over-emphas: 
cause of large numbers of iailures 
resulting from ill-advised invest- 
ments in factories during the 
after-the-war boom. However, 
new factories and new projects of 
various kinds will demand a great 
deal of machinery. Already some 
of the provinces have taken ad- 
vantage of the Indian Stores De- 
partment’s assistance in placing 
orders in America for machinery 
and factory equipment. Organized 
industries in India are in their in- 
fancy. 

“New textile machinery—both 
spinning and weaving—tanning 
machinery, outfits for tanning, 
glass and paper factories and the 
like, will be in demand. Naturally, 
machine tools, nails, general hard- 
ware and many supplies of the 
kind also will be required. 

“The immense irrigation projects 
already under way and being ar- 
ranged for will interest the iron 
and steel manufacturers, and ex- 


pment 
ed, be- 


chines. The extensive tracts being 
opened up for agriculture, par- 
ticularly for wheat and _ cotton, 
and the emphasis being laid upon 


cultural methods will 
call for some agriciltural ma- 
chinery. However, the native In- 
dian still clings to many of his 
ancestral ideas. Some do use the 
modern plow and harrow :; 
casionally a tractor engine, 
such innovations are being i 
duced slowly. 

“The Indian Government 's par 


ticularly interested in the estab 


lishment of technical schools 
meet the demand for 
workmen in almost ever) 


* These institutions, and the c! 


allied research laboratories. 
require all sorts of scienti‘ 
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‘Mr. Johns, Meet Mr. Murray ’’ 


| 


“ 


¥# 


MR. WM. H. JOHNS, MR. “BOB” MURRAY, 
President, George Batten Co., Hardware Merchant, 
New York. N. Y. Honesdale. Penn. 


Mr. Johns, your agency has several clients who 
do business through the hardware trade. May 
we present to you a “regular” hardware mer- 
chant, Mr. “Bob” Murray, of Honesdale, Penn.? 
He owns a hardware store that for the last ten 
years has averaged annual sales of $120,000. 


Not only is “Bob” Murray a good business man 
—he is a real force for good in his community. 
He is responsible for much of the activity of the 
Honesdale Chamber of Commerce; he put the 
local Rotary Club on its feet; more than any- 
body else he helped to carry the Homeopathic 
Hospital drive over the top. 


“Bob” Murray is a real man and an all-around 
success. He is representative of the best kind 
of hardware retailer—the merchant type that 
sells the great bulk of the nation’s hardware. 


3 
£ 
= 
s 
= 
s 


Incidentally he is representative of the hardware 
dealers that read HARDWARE AGE—and pay 
$3.00 for it every year. “Bob” has had the 
‘HARDWARE AGE” habit over fourteen 
years, 


HARDWARE AGE 


39 West 39th Street New York City 


ember A. B. C. 
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struments and supplies, formerly 
supplied by Germany, who is 
struggling to regain the trade. We 
stand a good chance in optical in- 
struments since the Bureau of 
Standards has perfected optical 
glass which Germany has pro- 
nounced equal to hers. 

“Medical schools and hospitals 
will require general supplies as 
well as sanitary and plumbing ma- 
terials and chemicals. Other mod- 
ern structures will require the 
same materials, but no large sup- 
plies for plumbing for sanitary 
purposes will be called for, as 
there are, as yet, nothing like 
modern sanitary facilities in 
houses other than hotels and pub- 
lic buildings. The modern bath- 
room is a curiosity in India. 

“Provisions, wearing apparel, 
automobiles, some boots and shoes, 
cement and manufactured leather 
goods will find sale. Cotton goods, 
paper and glassware are obtained 
almost entirely in Europe. It is, 
however, possible to sell some 
kindy of cotton goods readily, if 
the American manufacturers and 
exporters will work up the trade.” 


Trade Character 
Opens Way for Con- 
sumer Advertising 








HE Schwarzwaelder Com- 

pany, Philadelphia, although 
founded in 1850 and believing it- 
self to be probably the oldest estab- 
lished cloth-finishing and water- 
proofing concern in the United 
States, has never advertised to 
the consumer. It believes, how- 
ever, that it has found the way to 
present its sales message to the 
consumer, according to Lewis 
Kling, of the company, who has 
said to Printers’ INK: 

“Our process has been known 
for over thirty years under the 
trade-mark ‘Anti-Pluie.’ The dis- 
advantage of this for general ad- 
vertising is very apparent. It is 


hard to pronounce, and hard to 
remember, and this is one of the 
reasons why our entire endeavors 
up to recently have been to interest 
the manufacturing trade, and to a 
large extent without our trade- 
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mark appearing on the garment 
at all. 

“This year we conceived the 
idea of ‘Hi N Dri,’ a mythical 
cartoon individual whom we 
brought into being, and whom we 
intend now to bring before the 
public. Our plan is not to jump 
into consumer advertising, but to 
feel our way.” 

This trade character that Mr. 
Kling referred to and_ that is 
known as “Hi N Dri, The ‘Anti- 
Pluie’ Man,” wears a neat rain- 
coat,a broad-brimmed black derby 
hat, and, a smile, as he waiks in 
a rainstorm. A_ cheerful duck 
follows in his wake. 

At the preserit time advertising 
of the Schwarzwaelder Company 
in various business papers is di- 
rected to two classes: the manu- 
facturing interests and the re- 
tailers. Window displays of the 
new trade character are furnished 
and an effort is being made to 
make “Hi Dri” a_ familiar 
figure throughout the trade. 

“As soon as we feel that he is 
definitely established in this field,” 
said Mr. Kling, “we contemplate 
a campaign which will bring him 
before the consuming public. 
This later phase, however, will not 
be attempted for some time.” 





Chicago Representatives 


Change Name 

Bruns & Macdonald is.the new name 
of the publishers’ representative busi- 
ness in Chicago, which was formerly 
conducted under the name of Bruns 
& Webber. J. D. Macdonald, who has 
been with the Chicago office of the 
Macfadden Publications, Inc., is the new 
member of the firm. 

The Athletic_World, Columbus, 0., 
has appointed Bruns & Macdonald its 
Western representatives. 





Chicago Representatives to 
Have Election 


The annual meeting of the News- 
Association of 


paper Representatives ( 
Chicago will be held in that city on 
December 10. An election of officers 


for the ensuing year will be held at 
this meeting. 


Fred A. White Joins “Domestic 
Engineering” 

Fred A. White, formerly with the 
Rockford (Ill.) Star and the Rockford 
Register-Gazette, has joined the staff of 
Domestic Engineering, Chicago. 
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How an unusual product 


Gained 3,000 dealers 


“4 hot water bag 
without water.” 




















in New York 


OUR months ago Radio Pack was 

unknown. It was an unusual type of 
product. Today it is handled by nearly 
3,000 dealers in New York. 


In every step of this successful work the 
Merchandising Service Department of the 
New York Evening Journal co-operated 
with the manufacturer. It made prelim- 
inary trade investigations. Its field men 
introduced the advertising campaign to 
dealers. It supplied routed lists for the 
manufacturer’s salesmen. It delivered 
material for trimming 1,000 windows and 
supervised the window display work. Be- 
sides, during the campaign, it constantly 
stimulated dealer interest in Radio Pack 
through every number of Drug Trade 
News (one of the Department’s four trade 
papers). 

It was an unusual campaign but America’s 
greatest evening newspaper is handling all 
types of accounts every day, and a circula- 
tion of more than 600,000 can sell anything. 


Every manufacturer who wants to sell 
goods to the 9,000,000 people of the New 
York market should read carefully what 
Mr. Cluett, President of the Radio Pack 
Distributing Company, says that thie 
Evening Journal did for his product. 


Radio Pack, a Calkins and Holden account 


NEW YORK EVE 


America’s Greatest 
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JOnN ®, CLUETT MAURICE | SHAPIRO 


RADIO PACK DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Se PEARL ST 26 STONE $T. 
NEW YORK November 24, 1923 ‘ 

New York Evening Journal, 

2 Columbus Circle, 

New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


‘ The promise has been performed a 
hundred fold: 


When we first came to the Metro— 
politan market we were contacted by various 
newspapers, who boasted merchandising depart— 
ments. Very lengthy descriptions were offered 
by each newspaper; and out of the conglomer— 
ation we, the adio Pack Dis ributing Company 
were to choose the best; the’ one, who in our 
estimation, could fulfii'the promise to perform, 


_ . The New York Evening Journal 
Merchandising Department stood all tests. 

Our distribution is over. We 
have nearly three thousand retail accounts to 
our credit-—we have nearly one thousand window 
displays, placed by your men. You have come to 
our assistance time and time again. 


Occasionally a pronise is ful-— 
filled 100%—very seldom; but when it is ful- 
filled 200, yes 300% then we are forced - 
pay tribute, in some small measure, to th 
ability of the men who were responsible for 
those accomplishments. 

There is no argument, no com— 
petition, no wrangling over facts, The Journal 
stands alone in the field. They have the best 
merchandising department in the country, 
without the slightest doubt. 

Sincerely yours, 

Radio Pack Distributing Company 





a a 4 —_ 


\ President. 











AN unusual map of the New York mar- 
ket has been specially prepared for sales 
managers and advertising executives. It 
shows every town above 100 in population. 
Copies will be sent to companies on request. 


NING JOURNAL 


Evening Newspaper 
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Last Call for Space Reservations for 1924— J ™': 
at $4.67 per page-per-thousand car owners can 


MOTOR LIFE’S net paid circulation for 1924 will be 45,000 of o1 
average a month. adve 
The present $210 yearly page rate will be increased to $300 lic y 
after December 24. Present contract rate of $240 for pages, own 
$120 for half-pages, $60 for quarter-pages and $36 for eighth- Wh 
pages will be increased, respectively, to $320, $160, $80 and $48. guine: 
Motorists who pay for a magazine devoted wholly to their in- — 
terests as car owners prove their exceptional interest in motor- Ma. 
ing. They are the preferred prospects for any automotive prod- Muse 
uct of quality. foun< 
any |] 
By taking advantage of the present rate, automotive advertisers ac 
will reach 45,000 of such interested motorists a month, at a “ia 
time when their thoughts are on motoring and at a cost that is ilies 
not only waste-free, but also exceptionally low for class circu- valual 
lation, $4.67 per page-per-thousand. mile: 
Last forms for the January — Annual: Show — issue close rain 
December 15. exhi 


Please let us have your reservation before that time. sixty | 
nica 
interes 
sent 


Motor Life | 


1056 W. Van Buren St.,Chicago -"s 
25 W.45th.St.,. Mew York -3050 E.Grand Blv P neergt littl 
uria 
extrem 


































Linking the Laboratory with More 
Sales 


Vlanufacturers Are Making Distinctive Sales Arguments by Trans- 
lating Technical Facts 


By Roy Dickinson 


if E— head of the research de- 
irtment for one of Great 
Britain’s largest advertisers paid 
Prix vers’ INK a visit the other 
day with a problem on his mind. 
His company is considering the 
advisability of invading the Amer- 
ican inarket. He stated his prob- 
lem somewhat as follows: 

“We are performing many 
experiments in our laboratories to 
arrive at the best formulas in our 
food product in order that the 
buyer may get the highest food 
valuc We are feeding white 
rats, guinea pigs and other ani- 
mals and performing many tests 
relating to true food values. How 
can we interest the public in tech- 
nical food facts? Will the results 
of our experiments make possible 
advertisements to which the pub- 
lic will respond here and in our 
own country?” 

While white rats and pink-eyed 
guinca pigs are somewhat out of 
our line, we took the scientific 
man up to the New York 
Museum of Natural History and 
found our answer there. And 
any food manufacturer or copy 
writer on a food account who 
has not seen that Museum’s nour- 
ishment exhibit is missing a most 
valuable source of copy ideas and 
sales arguments. Though the 
rain was pouring down, the 
exhilit was patronized by perhaps 
sixty people who studied the tech- 
nical facts presented with real 
interest. These .facts were pre- 
sented in terms of accomplish- 
men!, which accounted for the 
inter:st shown, and gave our 
British visitor several sales and 
copy ideas. 

Here were six plants growing 
out .f bottles. They ran all the 
way from the skimpy, starved 
little plant at the left to the lux- 
urian: full-grown specimen on the 
extreme right. Beneath each 


plant were such captions as “this 
plant lacked calcium in its diet,” 
“this plant lacked potassium” un- 
til the big husky plant was labeled 
“this plant had a balanced diet.” 
Then on a shelf below, the visu- 
alized idea .was translated into 
human food. The calory was de- 
fined in simple terms, the human 
body shown as a steam engine. 
Below the plant which lacked 
calcium, and showed it by its ap- 
pearance, were six loaves of 
bread and a- loaf cut in half. 
Next to them was a quart bottle 
of milk and another bottle with 
the bottom barely covered. A 
sign pointed out in simple lan- 
guage that there was great dis- 
parity in food values, and that in 
order to get the needed .68 grams 
of calcium in his diet the school- 
boy would have to eat six and a 
half loaves of bread, but that he 
could get the necessary calcium 
ito his body by drinking a little 
over one quart of milk. 

Out came the Britisher’s note 
book and he had a copy angle by 
which he could visualize his 
experiments in terms the public 
could understand. He obtained 
many other similar suggestions in 
the last place many people think 
of looking. 


A SUN-MAID EXAMPLE 


The recent advertising of the 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers offers a 
good example of how expert labora- 
tory tests along technical lines can 
be made a practical sales argu- 


ment. One piece of copy headed 
“The simpie matter of carbohy- 
drates” points out that raisins con- 
sist of fats, protein, carbohydrates, 
ash and water, which must be in 
the right forms and combinations 
if the product is good. “Hence,” 
says the copy, “some raisins are. 
better than others, and the buyer 
must discriminate. If he had to 
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deal with carbohydrates, buy rai- 
sins on his own technical knowl- 
edge of their quality, his life would 
be unpleasantly entangled with 
chemical formulas. No buyer need 
be an expert to buy Sun-Maid Rai- 
sins safely. We have the expert 
work done for him. Only good 
raisins can pass our severe tests, 
grades and inspection—and be- 
come Sun-Maids.” 

This method of presenting tech- 
nical facts shows buyers what has 
been done for their protection by 
the company’s technical men. 

Translating technical facts into 
terms of what the facts will do 
for the buyer, offers another prac- 
tical way of linking laboratory and 
experimental work closely with 
sales. 

Many manufacturers maintain 
costly laboratories. Sometimes 
the facts discovered there are 
thought to be of too technical a 
nature for general sales and ad- 
vertising work. The results of 
laborious experiments are used in 
the production department or filed 
away in cabinets. Many of them 
offer distinctive sales arguments 
and refreshing copy angles which 
have been made to interest the final 
buyer. We remember distinctly 
that the Earp-Thomas Cultures 
Corporation was told that it 
“couldn’t sell the buyer with tech- 
nical stuff.” The company had a 
complex story to tell the final 
buyer—farmers in this case. As 
any agricultural college graduate 
knows, nitrates, essential to crops, 
come from the air. Soy beans and 
other legume crops can be made 
“mothers” of nitrogen. 

The legume seed treated with 
Farmogerm, the product made by 
the company, supplies life-giving 
bacteria. These legumes planted 
between other crops or plowed 
under bring luxuriant growth to 
the crops. The soil is reborn 
with the help of nitrates gathered 
from the air. Farmogerm, which 
is merely a process of expert seed 
inoculation worked out in the 
laboratories, offered a complicated 
story to tell. “The younger gen- 
eration of farmers might get it,” 
said the critics, “but the practical 
dirt farmer does things because he 
knows they are horse sense. You 
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can’t tell him about any of «hese 
‘high falutin’ ideas.’ The com- 
pany translated its complex story 


into horse sense. Full pages in 
farm papers, well illustrate) and 
with simple, concise text, were 
used. The farmer was told what 


the product did. 

“For example,” the copy said. 
“five acres of soil can be su)plied 
with necessary nitrates by this 
method for $8 or only $1.50 an 
acre.” 

Experiments were made. and 
the before-and-after results )hoto- 
graphed. These photograph; with 
appropriate text made an_ inter- 


esting booklet. The package 
and labels were changed. the 
full pages were run, the )ook- 
lets distributed, and the company 


in a few short years has seen the 
idea, which seemed “too complex,” 


become as generally accepted as 
tractors and electricity on the 
farm. 


BENEFITS DISTRIBUTED WIDELY 


In the laboratory maintained by 
the makers of a basic food prod- 
uct, a new recipe was worked out 
for experimental purposes. One 
of the sales department executives 
heard of it. He went to the ad- 
vertising agent of the company 
and together they presented the 
technical idea to another manufac- 
turer in terms of more sales for 
him, if he would make use of what 
was then a_ wasted by-product. 
The result of the negotiations was 
a new food product for the manu- 
facturer, a new, big customer for 
the wide-awake salesman and a 
new account for the advertising 
agency. 

The late C. W. Post of Postum, 
Grape Nuts and Post Toasties 
fame, was a pastmaster at the art 
of making laboratory experiments 
real sales arguments. He worked 
out his products in his own seven 
years’ search for health, in which 
he studied physiology, dietetics, 
hygiene and medicine in the clinics 
and laboratories of this country 
and Europe. 

Grape Nuts started on its road 
to success by translating the result 
of its laboratory experiments into 
an attack on starch foods, of which 
it was said three-fourths of the 
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He Knew 


a Cow from a Horse! 


A manufacturer of dairy machinery 
wanted a new catalog. Their printer 
urged them to have the text re- 
written. He said it was too technical. 


He suggested that he had a copy- . 


writer who could do the trick. 


“Do you know anything about 
cows?” this man was asked. 


* All I know about a cow is that at 
short range I can tell it from a horse,” 
was the reply. 


This was not encouraging, but the 
manufacturer was game. He would 
try anything once. 


When the catalog was done, it was 
the best they had ever issued. It was 
written in farmers’ language. The 
technical parts were described in 
non-technical terms. 


Maybe there’s a thought in this for 
the man who “writes his own.” 


We are here to help. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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American diet was composed. As 
he stated once to Printers’ INK: 
“Our sales arguments and what 
we say in our advertising are pop- 
ular expressions of things I learned 
to be true in making a scientific 
study of my own case.” 

The automobile and accessory 
makers have long been expert in 
the art of translating technical 
terms into terms of accomplishment. 
A rear axle of new construction 
will enable the user to travel over 
the beautiful by-woods away from 
the snail procession of motor cars 
on the main highways; a new car- 
bureter will help the owner pass 
another, on high, up the hill, the 
long laboratory experiments to 
brake the car on all four wheels 
will enable the motorist to stop 
with less trouble. 

Scores of other technical argu- 
ments have been made sales 
points by translation into terms 
of what they will do for the 
buyer. The fact that a certain 
brand of wrought-iron pipe has 
been hand puddled in small heats 
doesn’t make exciting consumer 
copy, nor do laboratory corrosion 
tests intrigue the home builder to 
buy. But when the tests are 
visualized in terms of a pipe 
bursting behind the living-room 
wall unless corrosion tests have 
been made, it comes closer to the 
household _ buyer. The radio 
manufacturers have had the same 
problem to face. Like the makers 
of Farmogerm they have had two 
-distinct classes to sell. One rep- 
resents father and mother, who 
may be radio experts some day, 
but are interested at first pri- 
marily as listeners. The other 
class is the radio bug himself, in 
many cases the small boy of the 
household. The former class buys 
from one motive, the latter from 
another. Many interesting trans- 
lations of technical details have 
been made in the advertising of 
this industry. 

The Wilson Utensil Company, 
of Dayton, O., maker of the Moon 
Loud Speaker, recently did some 
direct-by-mail advertising which 
approached each class in different 
terms. On the front cover of a 
booklet, the copy reads: “The 


Moon talks to all of you. The 
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radio bug in your family lias no 
right to keep all the concerts and 
fun to himself. There is no rea- 
son why with this loud speaker, 
all of you can’t hear what he js 
hearing,” and more in the same 
line. On the back of the booklet 
are set down the facts for the 
dyed- in-the-wool radio fan. Here 
is detailed any technical informa- 
tion to the person in the home 
who is going to do the installation 
and operation. It talks of sound 
current, baffle plates, B battery 
voltage and other terms which 
the true radio fan prides himself 
on ‘knowing all about. Both 
types are thus reached by the 
same booklet. 

The National Lead Company 
has translated its laboratory work 
in an interesting way to the gen- 
eral public in a series of adver- 
tisements which shows the various 
forms in which lead enters the 
daily life of the people. 

The General Electric Company 
was able to make a_ fascinating 
story of the work of its research 


laboratories in terms of better 
lighting for the consumer. 

The laboratories of the Johns- 
Manville Company proved some 
extremely interesting facts about 
heat losses due to poor insula- 
tion. The figures and charts 


made interesting reading for the 
heating engineer. To the middle- 
aged commuter with a furnace in 
his cellar, they meant nothing at 
all, until they were translated. 
This furnace buyer did know 
however; that his furnace some- 
times did queer things; that the 
dining-room was cold at break- 
fast time, and that the cellar 
was the warmest place in his 
house on a cold winter morning. 

The Johns-Manville copy writer 
told: the technical facts in terms 
of what they did to the home. 
The cold dining-room was fea- 
tured in a piece of copy called 
“The Eskimo Breakfast” which 
was just what the name implies. 
The warmth near the furnace 
which’ disappeared before _ it 
reached a more useful place |e- 
came the subject for an advertise- 
ment called “Dinner in the 
Cellar.” There were father and 

(Continued on page 97) 
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CINCINNATI TIMESSTAR 


CHARLES P, TAFT, Publisher 


Income Balances 
Appetite in Cincinnati 


Let the people of Cincinnati sample your wares 
and they will produce the pennies. This is one 
reason why it pays to advertise in the Times-Star, 
—the daily newspaper with no “Simple Simon” 
circulation. 


There are larger metropolitan markets than Cin- 
cinnati, but none with greater per capita pur- 
chasing power or’ more consistent spending 
proclivity. There are cities that have grown 
faster, by spurts, than Cincinnati, but none that 
has maintained an even, normal increase over a 
long spread of years, so nearly paralleling the 
average rate of increase for the whole of the 
United States. There are trading centers whose 
newspapers reach equally populous areas, but 
none in which one daily paper influences the 
buying habits of such a rich market as does the 
Cincinnati Times-Star. 


Check this assertion against the display lineage 
figures of Cincinnati newspapers. For sixteen 
consecutive years, without a break, the Times- 
Star has carried more local and national display 
advertising than any other newspaper in its field. 
During the first six months of this year it has 
carried in excess of ten times as much as both 
morning papers combined, exclusive of Sundays, 
and over two million lines more than the second 
evening paper! 


Yes. It pays to advertise in Cincinnati, and no 
conspicuously successful advertising campaign 
in the Cincinnati area has been waged without the 
Times-Star. It pays to advertise where income 
balances appetite. 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
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Listen In O 
Radio Program 


(Central Standard Time), leaders of the North. 

west will discuss subjects of fundamental im- 
portance with those who tune in on station WBAH, 
Minneapolis. 


BK cx Wednesday evening from 7:00 to 7:30 


Some of the men who will speak during the coming 
weeks are: Dean W. C. Coffey, head of the Minnesota 
College of Agriculture; F. W. Peck, director of Agri- 
cultural Extension in Minnesota; T. A. Erickson, State 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Leader; Curtis Mosher, of the 
Ninth Federal Reserve Bank, Minneapolis; H. F. Meyer, 
of Minnesota Co-operative Creameries Association; 
Donald Despain, of Arden Farms; Charles B. Stuart, of 
Northern States Power Co.; Dr. J. W. Holland, of the 
First Methodist Church, St. Paul, and writer of edi- 
torials for farm folks; Dan A. Wallace, Directing Editor 
of THE FARMER, St. Paul; and his associate and 


departmental. editors. 


These programs are being furnished at the invitation 
of THE DAYTON COMPANY, Minneapolis, owners 
and operators of Station WBAH, by THE FARMER, 
St. Paul. WBAH is a Class B station, which is the 
highest commercial rank given to broadcasting stations 
by the government. It broadcasts on a wave-length of 
417 meters. 


In less than two months WBAH has been heard in 
the far north along Hudson’s Bay; at the extreme 
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HE FARME R 
sroadcast by WBAH 


southern point of Texas; along the Pacific Coast; in 
every important city along the Atlantic seaboard; and 
in thousands of cities and towns all over North America. 


A joint musical program furnished by THE DAYTON 
COMPANY and THE FARMER, St. Paul, broadcast 
Monday evening, November 26th, by Station WBAH, 
Minneapolis, was heard most clearly in England and 
Scotland, according to word received in Garden City,. 
L. I., on November 27th, from officials in England, in 
charge of the international radio tests. The distance 
from Minneapolis to London by air is approximately 


4.640 miles. 


THE FARMER is endeavoring to furnish programs 
that are entertaining, instructive and inspirational. We 
will not abuse the wonderful privileges of radio to make 
it a medium of advertising or shop talk. It will help 
us greatly if readers of Printers’ Ink who listen in, will 
give us their constructive criticism and suggestions. 


The Northwest’s Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Wesirn Representatives: Eastern Representatives: 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 
Wal! ce C, Richardson, mer & a Sey ae aon 


1100 ‘ransportation Bidg. 


Chicrno New York City 
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Bright color 


demands attention 


Send out a business bulletin printed 
on bright-colored paper, and it is 
read as soon as received. 


Hammermill Cover gives you a 
wide variety of colors to select from. 
Its low price means an important 


saving for many advertisers. 


Now made in Double Thick 


Hammermill Cover in all colors and 
finishes is now made in Double Thick, a 
very heavy stock suitable for large cata- 
log and de luxe booklet covers, mailing 
and return cards, substantial folders and 
sampling displays. Hammermill Cover, 
Single and Double Thick, is a complete 
low priced Cover Line. 


HAMMERMILL Paper ComPAny, Erik, Pa. 


Send for Samples 


MERM, 
COVER ~~ 


Single and Double Thick 
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mother and the guests seated at 
the table near the coal-bin while 
the butler was shown coming 
dow: the cellar stairs bearing the 
first course. It made a more in- 
teresting sales talk for asbestos 
insu'ation than figures on lost 
heat 

All sorts of companies which 
deal with technical subjects have 
found that a selling angle can be 
dug out from a mass of detail. 
Gas companies have found that 
gool-will can be won if the pub- 
lic is let in on the dark secrets of 
the gas meter, electric power com- 
panies have found that the public 
was interested in inside facts if 
their use was emphasized. 

The United Electric Light and 
Power Company induced more 
people to wire homes by telling 
them inside facts about the ma- 
terials and tools an electrician uses 
and the reasons for their use. Thus 
a thing which looked like a ‘cater- 
pillar out for a walk became the 
subject of a piece of copy and was 
explained as armored electric cable 
which gives the householder pro- 
tection against bruises and breaks 
in his wiring. 

\ queer-looking tool was illus- 
trated and named as an outlet 
cutter in newspaper copy. Its 
use in cutting neat holes was de- 
scribed. The cup portion around 
the drill was shown to be designed 
to catch plaster and dust to save 
a mess on the housekeeper’s floor ; 
a snakelike hook was described as 
“the tool with which the electrical 
contractor fishes for openings, 
thus avoiding useless cutting of 
walls and removals of paneling.” 

he experience of the com- 
panies mentioned above and many 
more, proves again that the lab- 
oratory and _ the production 
department offer mines of dis- 
tinctive sales arguments and copy 
slants. Guinea pigs may seem to 
have little connection with the 
sale of dried milk to British 
housekeepers, or a tensile strength 
laboratory test to a trip through 
the Berkshires, but tried experi- 
ence is continually proving that 
technical laboratory facts need 
but the pen of a skilled translator 
to produce unusual selling argu- 
ments that build sales. 
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Methodist Episcopal Church 


Advertises Bishops’ Meeting 
A double-page spread was used in 
newspaper advertising to inform the 
people of Brooklyn, Y., that the 
Board of Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was holding its fall 
session in that city. The copy stated 
that on this occasion the bishops would 
be assigned to the pulpits of various 
churches of this denomination for Sun- 
day services. Photographs of twenty- 
eight of the bishops were reproduced, 
together with boxed announcements of 
the services to be conducted in twenty- 
two of the Brooklyn Methodist Epis- 
copal Churches. 


Orchestra Advertises Out-of- 
Town Success at Home 


The Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion, after a triumphant appearance at 
New York recently, used page space in 
Philadelphia newspapers to inform 
Philadelphians of the regard in which 
its orchestra was held. Excerpts of 
praise were reprinted from New York 
and Brooklyn newspapers. 


New Trade Publications for 
Pacific Coast 


F. H. Newton, Los Angeles pub- 
lisher, has started publication of the 
following periodicals: Western Leather 
Goods Journal, Western Fur Dealer, 
Western Gift, Art & Novelty Shop, 
Western Milliner and Western Corset 
& Brassiere Buyer. 


Harry L. Tyler Joins 
T. F. Moore Company 


Harry L. Tyler has joined The 
T. F. Moore Company, Inc., New 


York, signs, a ay etc. Mr. Tyler 


the New York ce 


was recently wit 
Rankin Company, ad- 


of the Wm. H. 
vertising agency. 


Has H. K. Mulford Company 
Account 


The H. K. Mulford Company, Phila- 
delphia, pharmaceutical and biological 
products, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Young & Rubicam, Phila- 
delphia advertising agency. 

{ 


With Western Stage Advertis- 
ing Company 

Edward H. Hughill has joined the 

Western Stage Advertising Company, 

Oakland, Cal. He was formerly secre- 


tary of the Walla Walla, Wash., Adver- 
tising Club. 


William C. Terhune Dead 


William C. Terhune, for the last 
four years general sales manager of the 
Abbotts Alderney Dairies, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, died last week. Mr. Terhune 
was forty-two years old. 





When Advertising Aids in 
Trade-Mark Dispute 


Recent Decisions on Federal Registrations Benefit User Who Is Fi 
Advertise Nationally 


“Tue SHoe RETAILER 
AND 
THE SHOEMAN” 
Boston, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

If memory is correct, you have pub- 
lished from time to time manufacturer’s 
rights to the trade-marks and brand 
names even though prior claim to the 
name was established by other concerns 
than the advertiser. 

We have one advertiser who is push- 
ing a certain brand name in connection 
with his shoes in a broad way and on a 
go-ahead of reasonable security in the 
use of same through a reputable patent 
and trade-mark attorney. This adver- 
tising has been carried for several 
months and now a letter has been re- 
ceived by this advertiser from a Western 
manufacturer to the effect that he used 
the particular name in 1907 and has 
subsequently secured trade-mark regis- 
tration. 

Apparently his only advertising of 
the name was in direct-by-mail litera- 
ture and not in any publication having 
national circulation. 

In contrast, the Eastern manufacturer 
is advertising in trade papers with na- 
tional distribution, is arranging for win- 
dow displays, and is stamping the brand 
name in one shoe of every pair manu- 
factured. 

The Western manufacturer, on the 
other hand, has for some years been sell- 
ing his shoes under various names other 
than the one disputed. The patent at- 
torney is conducting further search and 
we are very desirous of securing as 
much information on the rights of our 
advertiser as is possible. Is there not 
a recent ruling of the patent office which 
protects the present user? 

“Tue SHor RETAILER.” 


HE above inquiry typifies a 

situation that is becoming all 
too common. Other things being 
equal, the courts and the Patent 
Office have usually and properly 
favored the contestant that has 
done most to popularize a trade- 
mark. Thus, it is quite common 
in pleadings and decrees to read 
that one of the contestants has 
done this and that in the way of 
advertising and has expended so 
much money in various forms of 
advertising. 

It cannot truthfully be said, 
however, that either the courts or 
the Patent Office have ever given 
judgment in favor of an adver- 


tiser because of his advertising 
where the other facts in the case 
called for a judgment agains: the 
advertiser. 

In at least two comparative \ re- 
cent cases, however, the Sup:eme 
Court appears to have taker the 
position that where a firm in <ood 
faith adopts a trade-mark al: cady 
in prior use but of which prior 
use it has no knowledge and 
builds up a substantial trade in the 
same so that in certain markets of 
the United States it becomes 
known as the trade-mark of the 
later comer, this trade will be pro- 
tected against encroachment by 
the prior user of the trade-mark 
whose goods are not known in 
these particular markets. 

Under this reasoning, the na- 
tional advertiser is at once hene- 
fited since his trade-mark in a 
short space of time becomes 
known in all parts of the United 
States and his sales are not un- 
likely to extend over the same 
territory. As against an earlier 
user in a limited territory not re- 
sorting to national advertising and 
of whose use the national adver- 
tiser is ignorant, it would appear 
that the national advertiser might 
secure trade-mark rights for the 
better portion of the country. 

To be limited territorially in 
one’s use of a trade-mark, how- 
ever, is not conducive to good 
business and to keep from tres- 
passing on the territory of the 
other user may become quite a 
problem for the national adver- 
tiser. It cannot be said, there- 
fore, that the doctrine of terri- 
torial rights in trade-marks as 
enunciated by the Supreme Court 
is at all satisfactory to national 
advertisers or others. 

The situation arises larzely 
from the fact that the ownership 
of trade-marks rests with the indi- 
vidual States and that the juvis- 
diction of the Federal Government 
is restricted to the regulation of 
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“Qh, Say ‘You 
Can See; If We Set It 


You might just as well put your 
copy into the fire as put the fire 
into your copy—when nobody 
sees it. “It is so soon I am done 
for, | wonder what I was begun 
for.” We are Eye Specialists. We 
demand of every Advertisement 
we set that it must have twice the 
visibility that its space equitably 
entitles it to expect. We demand 
that the expression of the type- 
face must enhance the impression 
of the merchandise. And—we sell 
Attention,proved with proofs,not 
Intentions, claimed with claims. 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 
Formerly PHILLIPS & WIENES Incorporated 
Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 East 23RD STREET 
New York City 
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their use in interstate and foreign 
commerce and commerce with the 
Indian tribes. Therefore, while 
the law provides that Federal 
registration (under the 1905 act) 
is prima facie evidence of owner- 
ship, it should be borne in mind 
that it is ownership in interstate 
and foreign commerce and com- 
merce with the Indian tribes that 
is concerned and not ownership 
within the confines of any single 
State which must be determined 
in accordance with the laws of the 
particular State. Hence, it is quite 
possible that the courts of New 
York State would hold A to be 
the owner of a certain trade- 
mark; the courts of Illinois hold 
B to be the owner of the same 
trade-mark in that State and the 
Patent Office find C to be the 
owner so far as ‘interstate and 
foreign commerce is concerned. 
In fact, if A had never used the 
mark outside of New York State 
and B had never used it outside 
of Illinois, neither of them would 
have any standing in the Patent 
Office. 5 

Many remedies for this situation 
have been proposed, including an 
amendment to the Constitution giv- 
ing the Federal Government ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in determining 
the ownership of trade-marks 
without regard to State borders; 
an agreement among the States to 
recognize the use of a trade-mark 
in any one of them as binding on 
the others if supported by registra- 
tion in some central bureau; a 
shift to the Latin principle of trade- 
marks under which the first to 
apply to the Government for a 
trade-mark right may thereby se- 
cure same regardless of prior use 
by others, etc. 

Karl Fenning, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Patents, has proposed 
that as soon as a firm has deter- 
mined to adopt a trade-mark it be 
permitted to register the same in 
the Patent Office and then be 
given a limited term within which 
to commence its use. The Bar 
Association has also proposed that 
a Federal registration be made 
judicial notice of the rights 
claimed by the registrant. The 
Patent Office is also making plans 
to maintain an index of marks 
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published in the Official Gazette 
prior to their registration and in- 
clusion in the index of registered 
marks. It might also be provided 
that the publication of trade-mark 
applications in the Official Gazctte 
be not delayed until examination 
has proved them registrable but 
that these applications be pub- 
lished as soon as filed and ex- 
amined after the opposition period 
has expired. As it is now, mzrks 
often pend in the Patent Office for 
several years before they are pub- 
lished and in the meantime there 
is no public record of their being 
in use although the applican: js 
not at fault. 

No doubt, this whole question 
will be very carefully considered 
by Congress in dealing with the 
proposal of the Bar Association 
for a new trade-mark law and it 
is to be presumed that progress 
will be made in meeting the em- 
barrassing situations that have 
arisen out of the present laws. It 
may be taken for granted, how- 
ever, that in order to encourage 
registration, it must be given more 
value and otherwise made more 
attractive, and that registration 
must be encouraged if there is to 
be any security in the adoption of 
trade-marks based on searches of 
available records. 

Our inquirer is, no doubt, fa- 
miliar with the distinction between 
brand names and trade-marks and 
aware that his client’s position will 
be materially strengthened if it 
can be shown that the mark is used 
by the registrant as a brand name 
and not as a trade-mark.—[/d. 
Printers’ INK. 


Mechanical Stoker Jointly 
Advertised 


The Stoker Manufacturers Assoc 
tion, composed of twelve of the fift« 
stoker manufacturers reporting to the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
is using space in industrial business 
publications to interest executives 
improved boiler firing through the 1 
of mechanical stokers. A booklet, “Co.! 
—the basic fuel,” is mentioned in 
copy and is mailed upon request. 
“Condensed Catalog” describing all types 
of stokers manufactured by member 
companies, containing a mailing caid 
for each company, will be issued short! 
The cards are for the purpose of reques'- 
ing manufacturers’ individual catalogue 
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What Is “Class” 
Circulation? 


FEW publishers—some advertisers—and a 

great many advertising men define “class” 
or “quality” ‘circulation, as though it had 
some reference to, or bearing on, the social 
standing of those who comprise it. 


“Class” or “quality” circulation is purely 
a commercial term. It means circulation 
among that part of the population who have 
enough money to buy what they need or 
want. As opposed to it, there is “mass” or 
“quantity” circulation, which means circula- 
tion among that part of the population who 
have not. 


When the New York resident is financially 
able to live in ordinary comfort, he becomes 
a theatre patron. The circulation of Theatre 
Programs in New York, is, therefore, confined 
to the people who have at least enough 
money to satisfy their needs. There are vari- 
ous methods of advertising to the others. 


Programs for 60 legitimate New York theatres— 
aggregating 1,600,000 circulation monthly. 


Published by 


New Yorkstheatréitogram Corporation 


Tower Building 108-114 Wooster Street 


Chicago New York 
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FARMING 





Where Living Conditions Are Best 


Farmers in the “Heart States” have real buying power 
—their average investment in land and buildings is more 
than double that of farmers throughout the United 
States. While only 35% of the National farm popula- 
tion lives in the “Heart States,” our farmers receive 
47% of the National farm income. High standards 
of living are proved by the fact that Successful Farming 
subscribers lead in— 


Farm lighting plants 

Modern home heating 

Homes with running water 

Homes with baths 

New building—houses, barns, hog 
houses, poultry houses, silos, etc. 


“There’s a difference in farm papers.” Successful 
‘arming subscribers, concentrated largely in the ‘““Heart 
States,’ lead in nearly everything. Ask us for definite 
data regarding your farm market opportunities. We'll 
send a qualified representative to “talk it over” on 


request. 
sas City Office: Minneapolis Office: Cc. A. BAUMGART 
). G. DAVIES R. R. RING Advertising Manager 
Bldg. Victor Bldg. Palace Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 
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THE MONKEY 


AND THE NUTS 
+ 


A monkey (Aesop speaking) tried to take a handtul of 
nuts from a small-necked jar, but he grabbed too large a 
handful and couldn’t get his hand out, nor did he until 
he dropped some of the nuts. 


The attempt to grab too much of the public’s atten- 
tion often makes a monkey of what might bea good 
advertisement. 

A layout is made of a simple, strong, effective page. 
But the president wants another display line, the produc- 
tion manager wants the trade mark larger, the secretary 
wants the package in, the sales manager wants a paragraph 
addressed to dealers, the advertising manager thinks the 
slogan should go at the top of the ad, the treasurer 
insists on smaller space and the branch managers want 
the addresses of all the branches. 

A good handful. 

Only the neck of the jar is exactly as large as the 
public’s interest—and no larger. 

To get your hand out, to get the public to look at 
and absorb any of the advertisement, you must drop a 
few nuts. 

(Chorus of president, secretary, treasurer, sales, adver- 
tising and branch managers: “Who are you calling a nut?) 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, n«. 
247 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORE 





How Trade Associations May Help 
Elevate the Standards of 
Retail Merchandising 


numeration of Specific Methods 


Which Manufacturers’ Trade 


Associations Could Use 


By H. L. Ashworth 


ss Manager, Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers Association, Western District 


Bus 


[' 
tio: 
stati 
I we 


am 


| were required to state in one 
ntence how a trade associa- 
could best help elevate the 
lards of retail merchandising, 
vuld answer: “By maintaining 
ng its own members the high 
standards of business practice 
which it, as an association, might 
desire to carry to the retailers dis- 
tributing the product of its manu- 
facturers.” 

After considering the problem 
thoroughly and after consulting 
with trade association secretaries 
who have been giving it their at- 
tention, I am firmly convinced that 
it would be futile for a group of 
manufacturers to attempt an im- 
provement of conditions in their 
retail field without first having 
swept their own business door- 
ways. The trade association. must 
carry any such plea to its retailers 
with a clean reputation for fair 
dealing and must be ready to prac- 
tice the Golden Rule. 

In Milwaukee, last May,. dele- 
gates from three of the large trade 
ciations in the knit goods field 
preliminary plans for a joint 
movement aiming at closer and 
better trade relations with the re- 
tailer. The leather glove manu- 
facturers of the country were also 
represented at this conference, and 
it was decided at its conclusion to 
invite other branches of the cloth- 
ing industry to a second and 
broader conference in the future. 
Plans for this are now being 
werked out. This committee 
recommended the formation of a 
permanent committee for studying 
the common problems of the re- 
tailer, the jobber and the manu- 


ass 


laid 


m an address before the annual 
ntion of the American Trade As- 
tion Executives at Chicago. 
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facturer. The committee went on 
record as believing that such a 
scheme carried into action would 
raise the standards of both manu- 
facturing and retailing, would 
bring about more harmonious re- 
lations and make possible better 
merchandise at less cost. Those 
who participated in this confer- 
ence look to future developments 
with hope. This joint effort of 
four trade associations, I believe, 
illustrates how the trade associa- 
tion may, in a broad general way, 
help elevate the standards of re- 
tailing. 


RETAIL TRADE COMMITTEE 


Numerous trade associations of 
the country were represented at 
a meeting called in New York 
City last September 19, under the 
auspices of a Joint Committee on 
Trade Relations, which grew out 
of a movement launched by the 
National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation in August, 1922. A resolu- 
tion adopted by this association at 
that time stated the purpose in 
these words: “To bring about the 
establishment of a system of joint 
trade committees to work for the 
creation of good-will and mutual 
understanding between retail dis- 
tributors and the concerns from 
which they buy.” 

At the first meeting of this 
joint committee, above referred to, 
A. Lincoln Filene laid before it 
a plan for the establishment of a 
National Clearing House to handle 
trade abusé complaints coming 
from manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers. The idea was given 
general approval and will be 
further considered at a later 
meeting. 

There are under way several 
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other movements of a similar na- 
ture. I cite these referred to 
merely to illustrate the trend of 
thought now developing through- 
out the nation. You will pardon 
me for referring particularly to 
what has been done along this line 
in the clothing and wearing ap- 
parel field only. I did so because 
I was most familiar with what is 
going on in this particular field. 

It is my opinion that these and 
similar movements which are no 
doubt developing in other indus- 
tries, will ultimately contribute 
largely toward the elevation of 
merchandising standards, as well 
as manufacturing standards. It 
may and probably will take a num- 
ber of years to obtain any real 
results, but I think it is work in 
the right direction. 

Having presented the subject in 
a general way, I will now try to 
enumerate some of the specific 
methods by which the manufac- 
turers’ trade association may help 
elevate the standards of retail 
merchandising. Some of these 
methods I will discuss briefly; 
others will merely be cited because 
I consider explanation unneces- 
sary. The efficient trade associa- 
tion may, I believe, help elevate 
the standards of retail’ merchan- 
dising in the following ways: 

(1) By teaching its own mem- 
bers to practice the Golden Rule 
in all dealings with the retailers 
and jobbers handling their mer- 
chandise. Manufacturers must par- 
ticularly proceed on the under- 
standing that failure to deliver 
goods at the appointed time, dis- 
regard of shipping instructions. 
delivering merchandise inferior to 
sample, delivering short weight, 
delivering imperfect or soiled goods 
or substituting “something else 
just as good”—that any of these 
sins against the retailer are just 
as obnoxious as the two great sins 
of the retailer: unreasonable can- 
cellations and unjustified returns. 
Disputes on these questions and 
their various ramifications, no 
doubt, are largely responsible for 
holding down the business stand- 
ards in any industry, affecting 
both manufacturing and retailing. 

(2) By teaching its members to 
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send only competent and honest 
sales representatives to call on the 
retailer. The salesman who smis- 
represents his product, tho 
promises things the house cannot 
fulfill, who urges the retailer to 
overbuy, who accepts orders his 
house cannot deliver, is teac\iing 
the retailer to be as crooked = 

is, and is making a high stan: 

of merchandising in his terrii: 
impossible. 

(3) By encouraging its me 
bers to educate their salesmen \ 
visit the retailers to become mis 
sionaries in the retail field. 
might be possible,” says the sec: 
tary of one of our large nation: 
retail associations, who gave : 
this thought, “for a manufa 
turers’ organization to work « 
plans by which the salesmen 
its members could be educated to 
be continually on the alert in their 
contact with retailers, to observe 
the most efficient methods of retail 
merchandising and carry these 
ideas to other retailers in connec- 
tion with their work.” 

(4) By co-operative advertising 
campaigns. There are so many ex- 
amples of actual accomplishment 
in this direction that discussion is 
hardly necessary. I cannot refrain, 
however, from referring briefly 
to what has been done through a 
well planned publicity and adver- 
tising campaign in the industry 
with which I am _ associated— 
Knitted Outerwear. Not so many 
years ago this term was unknown. 
Window displays of knit goods 
were almost unheard of. Sweaters 
were largely sold over basement 
counters. Today, the department 
store, or men’s store or ready-to- 
wear store which does not main- 
tain a special department for 
knitted wear is out of tune with 
the public pulse and is losing 
many sales. 

(5) By standardization and the 
elimination of excessive and un- 
necessary styles and numbers. 
E. W. McCullough, of the Fabri- 
cated. Production Department of 
the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, can tell of the wonder- 
ful strides being made in this 
direction in many industries. The 
figures he has will show the great 
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COVERAGE 
PRESTIGE 
DOMINANCE 


A recent survey of the Cincinnati Market, 
made under the direction of The J. Walter 
Thompson Co., one of the largest advertising 
agencies in the country, showed that 


1 of the population earned 
4% 40% of the Total Income 
47 earned only 42% of the 
% Total Income 
39% ‘ got only 14% of the Total 
Income 
—And that out of 106,000 families in 


Cincinnati, The Sunday Cincinnati Enquirer 
reaches 104,000 of these families. 


Just as the Sunday Enquirer offers complete 
coverage, the daily Enquirer offers coverage 
in the class that earns over 82% of Cin- 
cinnati’s income: The buying power in 
this market. A brief talk with any of our 
representatives will convince you of this fact. 


Cincinnati without The Enquirer on your 
schedule, is like a mariner without a sextant. 


THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 
One of the World’s Greatest Newspapers 
I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. I. A. KLEIN 


50 E. 42nd St. 742 Market St. 76 W. Monroe St. 
New York San Francisco Chicago 





Ema th N 
Ne . NC INNATI ENQUIRER 


of the Wortd’s Greatest Newspapers 


Covers Cincinnati Every Day—Covers in the Way That PAYS 
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possibility of eliminating waste 
and reducing costs to the ultimate 
consumer through standardization. 
Work of this kind most certainly 
will help elevate the standards of 
merchandising in many fields. 

(6) By arranging joint meet- 
ings at intervals with retail and 
jobbers’ associations in its field. 
In this connection we can cite the 
work of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers Association, which, 
once each year, holds a joint meet- 
ing with the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers Association, “the officers, 
committees and members of both 
associations working together har- 
moniously for closer relations and 
improved policies, reaching and 
maintaining a thorough under- 
standing which promotes better 
business all along the line.” The 
latter part of the preceding sen- 
tence is quoted from an address 
made before the Rotary Club of 
Tampa, Fla., last August, by W. C. 
Thomas, of the Tampa Hardware 
Company. While this is a case of 
manufacturers and jobbers getting 


together, I see no good reason why 
we cannot expect equally good re- 
sults by bringing manufacturer 


and retailer together. Many, no 
doubt, will disagree with this idea 
on the claim that there is no com- 
mon meeting ground for manufac- 
turer and retailer. 

(7) By better ethics. The trade 
association which has adopted and 
is living up to a good code of 
ethics is in a position to help raise 
the retailing standards of its in- 
dustry by encouraging a similar 
code in its retail field. 

(8) By standardization terms 
of sale and adopting an official 
uniform order blank which would 
make an order duly given and ac- 
cepted a legally binding and en- 
forceable contract. Several indus- 
tries have made noticeable strides 
toward reducing the cancellation 
and return evil in this way, thereby 
improving merchandising stand- 
ards. 
(9) By establishing arbitration 
boards or committees for the 
amicable settlement of business 
disputes and misunderstandings 
between manufacturer and re- 
tailer, 
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(10) By teaching its members 
proper cost-finding methods, thus 
eliminating ignorant under-selling 
which frequently demoralizes re- 
tailing standards. Once the mem- 
bers of a trade association know 
how to determine correctly 
their costs, they can conscien- 
tiously encourage proper account- 
ing methods among their reta’lers, 
which obviously will further 
elevate business standards. A 
great many trade associations are 
now working along this linc 

(11) By urging its members to 
convey to their retailers ful! and 
definite knowledge of their 
product, so that the retailer can 
intelligently merchandise uch 
product for the benefit of his 
customers. Too often the manu- 
facturer is likely to overlook the 
fact that the proper assistance to 
the retailer in his merchandising 
work will bring more and larger 
reorders. The association should 
educate its members to an under- 
standing of the wisdom of having 
all merchandising plans for their 
respective lines conform to the 
highest ethical standards, and that 
none other be recommended to the 
retailer for the boosting of special 
lines. 

(12) By putting its influence 
back of legislative activities aimed 
at improving or protecting busi- 
ness standards in the retail field as 
well as in the manufacturing field. 

(13) By conducting _ research 
work and distributing to the re- 
tailer such information thus ob- 
tained as will aid him in giving 
better service to the public. In- 
formation that will help the re- 
tailer can likewise be distributed 
to the consumer through adver- 
tising. In this direction the as- 
sociation can also ascertain the 
public’s requirements, through oc- 
casional surveys among the re- 
tailers, and spread this information 
among its manufacturing mem- 
bers. 

_(14) By urging its members to 
give proper attention to credits 
It will help elevate the standards 
of retailing in any field if the 
manufacturers in a trade associa 
tion decline to extend credit to 
the fly-by-night retailer, or to the 
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ti Freres evidence of ~ 
Unduplicated Coverage 
; to 


Thousands of replies received by The St. 


ing Louis Star in answer to a prize contest an- 
leit nouncement of Eline’s, Inc., the Milwaukee 
we Chocolate Company, which appeared in this 
the newspaper on October 23—after it had ap- 


cial peared in two other St. Louis newspapers— 
prove three facts interesting to advertisers— 


ust 1. That Star readers are generously re- 
eld. sponsive. 


That the majority of Star readers are 
“wnt exclusively Star readers. 
ving 

In- 
a 


i That an advertiser to cover the St. 
utec 














we Louis market, must use— 
as- 
the —_ 
= | THE ST. LOUIS STARUx 
re- N 
ition >, 7 al 
nem- 
rs to — 
>cits National Advertising Representative 
oe THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
- icon York Chicago Detroit - St. Louis Kansas City 
t ra Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles 
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URING the present 
season, as in. past years, 
many of the most beautiful 
enclosed motor-cars bear the 
emblem — Body by Fisher, In 
these same new models, 
Collins & Aiknian Plush is 
- used for the interiors because 
it is beautiful, practical, long- 
wearing and fast color. 
COLLINS & AIKMAN CO. 
Ertablished 1945 
New YORK 








This full-page advertisement prepared 
by the J. H. Cross Company for Collins 
& Aikman Co. Appeared in The Satur- 
day Evening Post November 17, 1923. 
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SPECIALIST— 








or 
GENERAL PRACTITIONER? 


WELL-rounded advertising organiza- 
tion cannot be a specialist, but it can, 

and must, be a general practitioner with 
a wide range of vision, a tremendous 
enthusiasm for whatever problems may 
come to hand—and keen KNOWLEDGE. 


We feel that our activities are bounded 
only by the horizon and the zenith— 
which makes incessant study necessary. 


And also makes merchandising advice 
and counsel quite as important a part 
of our service to clients as the more 
tangible elements of copy and layout. 


Which of these books shall 
we send you? 
How to Judge an Advertising Agency 


Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores 


Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores 


Ma, ae 


General Advertising Agents 
Cross BUILDING, 15TH & LOCUST STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Members: 

American Association of Advertising Agencies 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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unscrupulous retailer . who is 
known to employ merchandising 
tactics which injure his legitimate 
competitors. 

I have listed the foregoing sug- 
gestions without any reference to 
the order of their importance. A 
number of the points touched upon 
were taken from letters received 
from fellow members of the 
American Trade Association Exec- 
utives. 


RETAILERS POSSESS REMEDY 


Now, I want to use a little 
“reverse English” by quoting a 
few remarks from a letter I re- 
ceived from the secretary of a 
very large national association of 
retail dealers. He writes: 

“T think the greatest benefit in 
elevating the standards of retail 
merchandising will be through the 
retail trade associations them- 
selves, rather than from outside 
trade associations or from manu- 
facturers’ trade associations. I 
think each trade association has 
enough work to do if it devotes 
its time to elevating the standards 
of merchandising in its own par- 
ticular field. I think it is a seri- 
ous mistake for any group, 
whether it be of retailers, manu- 
facturers or others, even to infer 
that the practice in the other 
branch is not on a par with the 
standards maintained in its own 
branch. If each trade associa- 
tion will devote its energies whole- 
heartedly to correcting the prac- 
tices in its own trade and in 
its own association membership, 
that will be the most potent in- 
fluence in elevating the practices 
in the other trades which come in 
contact with it, whether that trade 
be retail, wholesale or manufac- 
turing.” 

If every retail field were or- 
ganized on an_ efficient basis 
approaching that presided over by 
the secretary who wrote the above, 
I might agree with him; but, un- 
fortunately, such is not the case. 
In many industries the retailers 
are not organized at all and it is 
here that the trade association of 
manufacturers can help in elevat- 
ing standards of retail merchan- 
dising. 
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Benefits of Co-operation 
Advertised to Grocers 


The Philadelphia Retail Grocers’ A 
ciation, which has more than 1,500 : 
bers, is using newspaper edvertisin: 
increase membership in the associati 
The caption of a recent advertise 
read: “A Message to Grocers.” 
text following said: “In union there j 
strength, happiness, and economy! 
That’s why more than 1,500 individu: 
grocers are now members of the P!} 
delphia Retail Grocers’ Association 
you’re not a member of the R. G. A. y 
should be! Collective buying mean 
ter prices for you and your cust: 
That’s something to think about. 
the sake of your business find out 
about the R. G. A. Write or phc 
the Philadelphia Retail Grocers Ass 
ation.” 


New Montreal Advertising 
Business 


C. Holmes, for several years office 
manager of the Canadian Advertising 
Agency, Ltd., Montreal, has started an 
advertising business at that city under 
his own name. Mr. Holmes was at one 
time director of the Canadian Institute 
of Commerce and also of the Montreal 
Publicity Association. 


A. B. Gilbert Joins Class 
Journal Company 


A. B. Gilbert has joined the adver 
tising department of The Class Journal 
Company, New York. Mr. Gilbert was 
formerly with the Engineering News 
and the Engineering Record, now pub 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Company as 
the Engineering News-Record. 


Will Advertise Electric Appli- 
ances in Joint Campaign 


The Cincinnati Electric Club will 
conduct an advertising campaign to 
promote the sale of electrical appliances 
as Christmas gifts. eltzhoover 
has been appointed chairman of the 
committee which will direct this cam- 
paign. 


H. C. Mills Joins 
Walz & Weinstock 


C. Mills has joined the copy staff 
| "Waie & Weinstock, Inc., Buffalo, 
° .» advertising agency. Mr. Mills 
—¥ i - advertising manager for 
evine, manufacturer of chem- 

ical apparatus of that city. 


Western Newspapers Appoint 
Thomas Clark Company 


The El Centro, Cal., Imperial Valley 
Press and the Salem, re., Oregon 
seeneomen, have appointed the Thomas 

Clark Company, New York, as their 
advertising representative. 
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HILE known as the premier state in 
" copper, cattle, cotton and climate, 
Arizona does not rest its Jaurels on them 
entirely. 

Nine million dollars’ worth of ores other than copper 
came from the mines last year. The lumber industry 
every year adds millions of dollars to the state’s wealth. 


In Arizona’s vast timberland is the greatest single uncut 
virgin pine forest in the United States. 


Sheep and their wools contribute huge sums to swell 
the millions earned through the livestock business. 


The mountain, the hillside and the valley—from below the ground, 
in the ground and on the ground—add basically, not only to the wealth 
of Arizona, but to the goods of the world. 


Tourists by the thousands come to see the Grand Canyon, the Apache 
Trail, the Roosevelt Dam, the oldest Spanish Missions in America and to 
enjoy what is said to be the most wonderful climate in the world. 


A 
RiZona ' 
NEacry tN 7 
WEALTH in SER Cunare 
NER MINES “ 
| PROSPER 'S Evipeny’ 
IN ALL BUSINESS LINES. 
{ 





TheArizona Republican ~ Phoenix Arizona 


This is a page from “A Little Book on a Big 
Market.” A copy will be mailed you on request. 


NEW YORK—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, Brunswick Bldg. 
CHICAGO—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, Harris Trust Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Examiner Building 
LOS ANGELES—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Title-Insurance Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH.—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Securities Bldg. 
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“Youth is the dictator of st 














UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY, 


ALBANY BUILDING, 


205 Lincoln Street, Boston, MAss. 


) CER) GIR) CIP 


November 19, 1523, 


Mr. C, W. Fuller, Adv. Mgr. 
Photoplay Magazine 

221 West 57th Street 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Fuller: 
The United Fast Color Eyelet Company 


advertising in Photoplay is practically addressed to 
youth as the dictator of style and fashion. 


) CUR) CUR) Ci 


In planning our campaign, therefore, in con- 
sidering text, illustration and media, we have consist- 
ently kept in mind the point of view of youth. This 
of course is one reason, and a most natural one, for 
our use of Photoplay Magazine with its established 
popularity with the younger generation. The other is 
the very definite influence of the motion picture on 
style tendencies. 


We have felt that Photoplay would impress on 
the consciousness of youth the predominant stylishness 
and high quality, as well as comfort, of the Goodyear 
Welt Shoe, fitted with Visible Eyelets. For these 
reasons we have made Photoplay one of the; leading 
mediums of our fall campaign on Diamond Brand Fast 
Color (Visible) Eyelets. 


Yours very truly, 


Chautlu,x 
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221 West 57th Street, New York 
750 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
127 Federal Street, Boston 
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Hf an! “we have made Photoplay one of 
the leading mediums of our campaign.” 
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Have you seen 
“Tue Ace Factor 
IN SELLING AND 
ADVERTISING’ — 
Photoplay’s compi- 
lation of facts 
about the influence 
of age in buying? 

is 5 thor- 
ough __ presentation 
of the facts and 


vertisers and their 
agents upon request. 
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ini with the 18 to 30 age group 
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Hershey Left Off Where 
National Biscuit Began 


EvaNSvVILLE, Inp., Nov. 23, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It is my opinion that you were a bit 
unfair in your editorial on Hershey’s 
unadvertised product. You know that 
many folks, not advertising men, read 
Printers’ Ink—especially in your great 
“secondary” circulation. I opine that 
your editorial did an injustice to adver- 
tising and might give such people I 
refer to a wrong idea. 

- In the first place, Hershey did adver- 
tise, 

He is one of the pioneers in proving 
the worth of package advertising. His 
package itself is simplicity to the mth 
degree. Its choice of color-contrast, in 
itself, is superbly done. Since boyhood, 
that restful silver against the more rest- 
ful brown has been my objective at 
candy stores. (Even today!) I auto- 
matically reach for Hershey’s silver-and- 
brown package for taking home to my son. 

No, I’m not particularly interested in 
package advertising, except that I have 
a wholesome respect for its sibilities. 
I have never designed a package in my 
life, and if I did, I’d not want the job of 
designing one to compete with Hershey’s. 
It’s a job I couldn’t do well. 

In behalf of package advertising pos- 
sibilities, I try to make this point, which 
you either submerged or permitted to 
“get by” by calling Hershey a non- 
olemtier. : : 

And I don’t mind telling the big flat 
world that if Hershey changed his pack- 
age—I might lose my “habit” (if you 
will) of reaching for Hershey’s bar. I 
might even be deluded into suspecting 
that ownership and product had_ been 
changed—and not trouble to learn if the 
change was for better or worse, There 
might be more people who would be 
affected in the same manner. What do 


ou think? 
' Joun C. STEPHAN. 


cz is our opinion that our corre- 
spondent is a “bit unfair” with 
us. If he will recall in our edi- 


torial, “Hershey: A Non-adver- 
tising Success,” we said that Mr. 
Hershey in building his business 
used at least three advertising 
principles. One of these prin- 
ciples was the recognition of the 
selling value of a good package. 
We gave him credit for adopting 
a “wrapper of wide appeal.” We 
said that much of his marvelous 
distribution was obtained on the 
strength of this package. 
Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink 
Monthly have dealt hundreds of 
times with the importance of a 
good package in the advertising 
scheme. We have repeatedly said 
that a good package is almost in- 
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dispensable. It is the starting 
point of most advertising cam- 
paigns. We believe it is the cus- 
tom nowadays for advertisers to 
recognize the package as an ad- 
vertising medium. We accord it 
this recognition. But it is only a 
beginning from which the adver- 
tising in other mediums should 
proceed. 

The first thing that the National 
Biscuit Company did when it was 
organized was to adopt the mar- 
velously effective Uneeda Biscuit 
package. It did not stop there, 
however. It proceeded to adver- 
tise this package and has kepi it 
up ever since. Both the package 
and the advertising have been in- 
strumental in building the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company’s business, 
But we think Mr. Stephan will 
grant that the National’s success 
would be very much less than it 
is if it had stopped with its 
package. 

Another point we wish to make 
clear: We do not claim that a 
business must be advertised in 
order to be successful. There are 
any number of businesses that are 
successful and at the same time 
have not been advertised to any 
extent. Advertising is not indis- 
pensable but it is a force which 
greatly helps business and hastens 
its success and also makes its suc- 
cess greater. We also believe that 
many businesses that attain suc- 
cess with comparatively little or 
even no advertising, often reach a 
stage because of competitive or 
other developments where regular 
advertising becomes a necessity. — 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Bosch Magneto Advances 
J. E. Wild 


Julius E. Wild, who has been with 
the sales department of the Robert 
Bosch Magneto Company, New York, for 
several years, has en advanced to 
manager of the sales promotion division 
of that company. 


Plans 1924 Biflex Bumpe: 
Campaign 
The Biflex Corporation, Waukegan, 
Ill., will use several national magazines 
and a half-dozen business papers in iis 
1924 advertising campaign on Bifiex 
automobile bumpers. 
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Subject: Building Up Around the Client. 


entlemen: 


There are, roughly, two general systems employed by the 
better class of advertising agencies in serving their clients. 


One system is to organize the agency itself on a broad 
general basis for the purpose of covering the many ramifi- 
cations of modern agency service. Into this general organi- 
zation the client’s business is turned by the contact executive. 
The client is then served in a general way. Often this is 
the best way, especially for a large advertising account run- 
ning from $500,000 upwards. 


The other system is for the agency to build up a specialized 
service around each client. This cannot be done with profit 
to the agency around a very small account. This system is 
best adapted to moderate-sized advertising accounts. 

Under this second system, where the accounts run from, 
say $75,000 to $250,000 annually, the medium-sized agency, 
if well manned and well managed, can devote a great deal 
of personal attention to each client; can go extensively into 
the study of each marketing problem; can have its trained 
investigators make intensive consumer studies for each client 
in order to pick out the weaknesses which need correction 
and the strong appeals which need to be emphasized in 
the copy. . 

Under this second type of agency service the client usually 
gets more actual contact and a more personal service from 
the important heads of the agency. Decisions are not so apt 
to be delegated to secondary and minor officials. 

However, under both systems the client can be neglected 
—or he can get splendid service. 


It would be interesting to hear from national advertisers 
as to their experiences with these two types of agencies, and 
to hear their reasons why they think that one type is better 
constituted than the other to serve their particular purposes. 


It is only fair to say that our agency is operated under 
the second system—the personal system of Agency Service. 


Yours very truly, 


WR utd Company 


Advertising Agency. 
Member American Associstion of Advertising Agencies. 
454 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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This insert produced on a Harris Offset 
Press. Broadside shown was produced for 
M. Born & Company, Chicago 
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35% Saved - 


O YOU know that much of your direct- 
by-mail literature can be produced by 
“offset” for less money? Do you know 
that you can get more effective work 
even at this lower cost? 


The attractive mailing broadside shown here was 


i produced “offset” at a saving of 35%. 

} “Offset”” means lower paper costs, lower press work 
ie costs, and lower plate costs. For example, it 
an wasn’t necessary to furnish 4-color process plates 


for this job—plates which would have amounted 
to $378. There were no nickeltypes which would 
have cost $155.50—a total of $533.50. 


The above comparisons become even more signif- 
icant when you consider that this broadside 
J is an average direct-by-mail piece. Note these 
specifications. 
Size—171% by 11% flat—folded to 834 by 4 
Colors—4 colors on froni, 2 on the back 
Stock—70-lb. perfect folding offset stock— 
the equivalent of 100-lb. highly 
coated, expensive printing paper 
Quantity—-200,000 
On some jobs, the percentage you save will 
amount to more than 35%. nm some jobs, 
of course, it may be less. 


Call in an Offset Salesman 


Most lithographers operate offset presses. Find out 
which ones Go and let them quote on your -next job. 
You may be surprised to find what you can save if you 
have it produced “‘offset”’. 
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Published in the interest of More Effective 
Advertising by The Harris Aulomatic Press 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of — 


HARRIS 


offset | presses 
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ECONOMIST “NINETY PER CENSUS? 


: of “our” stores (about 
| /0 34,300) carry towel; 
} Somebody’s towels — 


MAGINE a house that buys thousands ~ 
and thousands of towels every day of | 
the year, that does a business of many ” 
billions —the world’s greatest advertiser, 
the world’s greatest merchandiser. 


Such is the Economist Group dry goods | 
retailer. On his good-will depends the 
sales success of any line he handles. His 
acceptance is won and held only by in-~ 
herent merit plus his belief in such merit. 
The Economist Group is part and parcel © 
of his business. From behind the scenes” 
of selling, we promise you this—it may | 
be done without our aid, but if so, then © 
with very considerable excess of 7 











The ECONOMIST GROUP 
239 W. 39th St., New York 


THE DRY GOODS ECONOMIST (Weekly) 
National from New York 

THE MERCHANT-ECONOMIST (Fortnightly) — 

National by Zones: 


Atlantic Coast Coast Edition from New York Midwest Edition from Chicago 
Southwest Edition from Pacific Coast Edition from San Francisco 


Ove Oe copies regularly reach the executives — 
PT gail as 1 
75% of the total business done in dry goods and allied lines 












Dealer Co-operation from the 
Dealer’s Side of the Fence 


Twenty-five Corona Dealers Form Association, of Their Own Volition, 
to Solve Mutual Problems 


By W. B. Edwards 


“OR retailers to join hands, 

advertisingly, is no longer a 
novel event. Nearly every kind 
of retail business has been repre- 
sented in a local co-operative 
campaign. In fact, were the ac- 
tivities of the Corona Central 
Division Association of the sort 
generally associated with retail co- 
operative movements, this article 
would not appear in Printers’ 
Ink. However, the Corona deal- 
ers, banded together under the 
above name, are working along 
lines that are practically, if not 
entirely, original. 

In the first place, they are com- 
bined for the sole purpose of 
stimulating the sale of a single 
item, produced by one manufac- 
turer. Recall to mind the usual 
retail campaigns and most likely 
you will find that all of them 
advertised the services available 
at a certain type of store, such 
as a laundry, or otherwise fea- 
tured a group of merchandise, 
such as electrical appliances. Oc- 
casionally, the copy has centred 
around one product. Where this 
has been done, however, brand 
names have usually been omitted. 
The only exception that comes to 
mind is the campaign instituted by 
the Victor Dealers’ Association of 
Baltimore. 

Even this promotional effort 
does not exactly duplicate the 
work of the Corona dealers, since 
the latter acted entirely of their 
own volition while the Victor re- 
tailers were aided and inspired by 
the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany. In ‘other words, unlike 
most plans of this nature, the 
manufacturer, the Corona Type- 
writer Company, had _ nothing 
whatever to do with the forma- 
tion or framing of policies of the 
association. 

And right here we find the cause 
for the numerous co-operative 


retail campaigns that are discon- 
tinued. Generally, the idea origi- 
nates with the manufacturer. 
Consequently, he must shoulder 
the burden of the plan’s successful 
execution. A certain amount of 
enthusiasm is shown by the re- 
tailers when the idea is proposed, 
especially if the manufacturer 
agrees to stand all, or part of, the 
expense. Then the enthusiasm 
wanes and the campaign becomes 
an exceedingly one-sided affair. 

But the Corona Central Division 
Association came into being with- 
out even a hint from the Corona 
Typewriter Company. Moreover, 
the dealers functioned actively for 
at least a half-year before any 
financial aid was received from 
the manufacturer. 


WHEN THE PRODUCT WAS NOT 
AVAILABLE 


Until something less than a 
year ago Corona dealers were 
confronted with a manufacturing 
problem. Generally, they experi- 
enced greater difficulty in securing 
sufficient machines than they en- 
countered in selling them. Just 
before the close of last year, how- 
ever, the production schedule was 
brought to a point where it became 
possible to supply all dealer re- 
quirements and the selling problem 
became paramount. 

Dealers in the Central Division, 
consisting of the major retail dis- 
tributors in the States of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Iowa began to find a need for 
co-operation. The association idea 
developed slowly until those who 
believed in it most strongly sent 
out a call for organization pur- 
poses and held their first meeting 
at Vinton, Iowa, on November 16, 
1922, At that meeting, the 
association was formed, constitu- 
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tion and by-laws adopted and 
officers elected. The officers and 
board of directors were made up 
of dealers with the exception of 
one company official, the Central 
Division manager, who was made 
ex-officio member of the board. 
It should interest manufacturers 
in all lines to know why these 
dealers felt an association neces- 
sary for their future well-being 
since it may indicate the form of 
assistance the average retailer re- 
quires. The purpose of the organi- 
zation was outlined as follows: 


To afford opportunities to members to 
associate and exchange views with each 
other and to take such concerted actions 
as may be desirable, looking to the 
betterment of trade conditions generally 
in the business in those States compris- 
ing the Central Division as designated by 
the Corona Typewriter Company; to 
make, enter into, carry out and enforce 
any contract agreement or transaction 
which it may find convenient to enter 
into or carry out; to promote educa- 
tional campaigns for establishing essen- 
tiality of personal typewriters and_ the 
value of the particular machine handled; 
to promote and safeguard the interest 
of all Corona dealers and sub-dealers in 
the Central Division; to promote mer- 
chandising plans; to "develop the stand- 
ardizing of office forms, of buying, of 
advertising, of time-payment policies, 
and of salesmen’s compensation; to se- 
cure and train salesmen; to exchange 
credit information and to co-operate 
through collection service. 


One of the first tangible results 
of the association’s work, was the 
completion of a sales promotion 
campaign and follow-up system. 
The plan was developed to meet 
the dealer’s need for a systematic, 
as well as effective, means for fol- 
lowing closely active prospects; 
for developing into greater activity 
passive prospects and for securing 
more sales through present users 
of the typewriter. 

It is interesting to observe how 
the mechanical operation of the 
campaign was simplified to the 
point where dealers can handle 
follow-up work and new contact 
mailings regularly and _ consis- 
tently without necessitating addi- 
tional help. In fact, the plan 
makes it possible for some dealers 
to broaden the promotion work 
they have already been doing at a 
smaller expense than their less in- 
tensive advertising amounted to. 

This is an important phase of 
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any promotion campaign planned 
for dealer use. The retailer js 
not an advertising man, prim a 
Consequently, he may perm: the 
details of a campaign to swamp 
him and eat up an excessive share 
of his appropriation. Moreover, 
the ordinary merchant finds that 
hustling for business does not 
leave any great amount of time 
hanging idle on his hands or ‘hose 
of his employees. 

The association recognize’ this 
condition and the promotion cam- 
paign was mapped out not «lone 
with the sales angle in mind but 
also the necessity for eliminating 
all frills and time-wasting meth- 
ods. With this in view, two pros- 
pect card forms were designed. 
One is the master copy and 
remains in the retailer’s master file 
of active prospects. On this card 
all reports are recorded. There 
are spaces for the prospect’s name, 
address, phone number, business, 
sex, age, when the first contact 
was made, when he is most likely 
to buy, and then a schedule of 
mail and = salesman follow-up. 
There is also a space for the name 
of the salesman to whom the ac- 
count has been given. ‘The second 
card is an exact duplicate and 
forms the salesman’s record. 

_The following instructions are 
given to aid the dealer to use 
these card forms most effectively: 


When a prospect’s name is secured, a 
set of the card forms should be filled 
out. The master card is filed imme- 
diately in the active prospect file alpha- 
betically under different classifications 
such as doctors, students, authors, sales- 
men, women, etc. Care should be taken 
to see that all the information available 
about the prospect is put on the card in 
the various spaces allotted. 

After the first piece in the campaign 
is mailed the salesman makes his call 
and either reports “discontinue cam- 
paign”’ or “continue campaign with piece 
number two.” In the latter case, the 
second mailing goes out in ten days. 
The salesman is notified concerning the 
second mailing and is again expected t 
call on the prospect and report back i 
three days. Each mailing and call 
noted on the cards, 

This continues until the prospect 
sold, or marked “discontinue” or until 
the final mailing, number four is seut, 
which automatically closes the campaig 
Discontinued prospects are to be 1 
moved Pemety from the active prospe.t 
file and disposed of in accordance wiih 
the reason for discontinuance. If 1 
definite refusal has been obtained but 
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no sale made, the card goes into a 
passive prospect file which can be 
solicited later with special mailings. 


For the purpose of securing 
prompt and accurate reports of all 
mail and salesman contacts, three 
reports on sales follow-up are 
used. The first is given to the 
salesman the same day the - first 
mailing is made. Until the re- 
port form is returned properly 
filled in, a signal is carried on the 
prospect card in the master file. 
When the salesman’s report is re- 
ceived the signal ‘is removed and 
the information contained on the 
report entered on the master card 
file. The same procedure is fol- 
lowed with the second and third 
report forms. 

With this system decided upon, 
attention was then directed to the 
preparation of the various pieces 
of literature entering into the cam- 
paign. Four-page and single-page 
letters, all containing return post- 
cards, booklets and folders, com- 
prise the initial series. The message 
of one of these form letters is 
given below as it was planned by 
dealers for dealers and should give 
manufacturers a clue concerning 
the message retailers want to send 
out over their names. 

The letter, which is the third in 
the series reads: 


It just occurred to me this morning 
that there is one thing about Corona I 
have overlooked telling you about. 

Do you know that 95 per cent of those 
who buy Coronas did not know how to 
typewrite at all but, nevertheless, they 
started right in successfully typing let- 
ters with two fingers, the minute they 
sat down to the Corona? 

No, it isn’t any different than a big 
machine, Standard Keyboard—. But— 
the small size of the machine and the 
simplicity of operation gives folks con- 
fidence and in a short while they gain 
satisfactory speed to do well the work 
they wish to do. 

You’ll find you, too, will just as 
—- catch the knack of typing with 

orona. 

I hope you will be able to set a date 
for a personal ge ong to you of 
the Corona. Or perhaps you can drop 
in the store within the next few days. 
If you do this, ask for me personally. 


The letter was signed by the 
proprietor. 

In addition to the series of four 
pieces already mentioned, letters 
were also written for mailing to 
special classes of prospects. 
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After the direct-mail campaign 
and system had been completed, 
the association set about to assist 
members with other pressing dii- 
ficulties. An analysis of the salcs- 
man problem was made and the 
association has already been aie 
to function to some extent in 
curing salesmen. Plans for train- 
ing salesmen are under way, bit 
these will take time to mature. 

An association insignia has beea 
designed and members now show 
it on their windows. A depart- 
ment for the clearing of good 
and bad advertising has been 
started. A weekly bulletin is 
mailed to members which keeps 
them posted on the association's 
activities and supplies other io- 
formation of a helpful nature. 
One bulletin’ mentions that, 
through advertising which the as 
sociation had been running, several 
applications for positions «s 
salesmen had been received and 
of them two are available for the 
consideration of any dealer who is 
interested. This indicates another 
problem the association is helping 
members to ease. The bulletin 
also recites ideas used by the 
members for increasing sales and 
reducing sales costs. 

Since the formation of the as- 
sociation nearly a year ago, two 
conventions have been held which 
were attended by the majority of 
the dealers, all of whom paid their 
own expenses. At both of these 
meetings the president and di- 
vision manager of the Corona 
Typewriter Company were present 
by invitation and took part in the 
convention program. 

The question that naturally 
arises at this point is, What is the 
company’s attitude toward the as- 
sociation? That can best be 
answered by saying that the com- 
pany’s officials have taken a keen 
interest in the association’s ac- 
tivities and have invited the 
managing director of the retail 
group to spend a week at the 
company’s factory to familiarize 
himself with factory conditions. 
In addition, the company recently 
extended some financial aid. An- 
other indication of the close co- 
operation existing between the 

(Continued on page 129) 
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Concentratet?’71% in the key cities of 
Central New York—those with 10,000 


population and over—the Syracuse 
American reaches the cream of the 
buying power of one of the richest 
sections of the country. Contracts 
still accepted at 15c per line. 


Member A. B,C. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
c. |. PUTNAM F. E. CRAWFORD 


2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK CITY 913 HEARST BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ARTHUR BOOTH, 50 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
G. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY 
KRESGE BUILDING, DETROIT CARLETON BUILDING, ST. Louis 
SECURITY BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 100 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


TOWER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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VERY hour 1,500,000 letters 
are mailed. At first class 
rates they cost $640 a ton to mail. 
But the majority are underweight. 
Because of “half-empty” envel- 
opes, business men pay over $1,000 
a ton for postage. 


RETAILERS 
have found that 
blotters are one 
kind of dealer 
help they can 
use with profit. 

i oiameniiaaaell 


Many advertisers realize that “half. 
empty” envelopes are waste. They 
enclose blotters in letters and state- 
ments—make every stamp “the rail- 
road ticket for a salesman.” Blotters 
are 50% advertising and 50% utility. 
They deliver “More mental impres- 
sions from each printing impression.” 


tandard 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


Blottings 


Made only by 
STANDARD PAPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Sold by Leading Paper Jobbers in the United States and Canada 
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panies was having trouble in 
getting his sales ideas to his dealers. His 
»roduct was but one of a big line which the job- 
vers’ salesmen carried. At best it could command 


but scant attention. 


But his go jobbers were glad to distribute an aver- 
age of a thousand house organ blotters a month 
to the trade. Today these dealers are echoing the 
manufacturer’s arguments. This house organ 
travels in half-empty envelopes. Being confined 
to a single page, the manufacturer compresses into 
it nothing but worthwhile thoughts. 


A newly established hardware store in a town of 
200,000 wanted some economical way to reach 
men in the downtown district. The house organ 
blotter, “‘“Hints From Handy Hank,” has proven 
successful in suggesting to them seasonable things 
which they need and in making the cash register 
ring oftener. 


Dealers weren’t very keen about using the variety 
of helps furnished by one.manufacturer, but a 
unique blotter which suggested to the prospect 
that he really needed the product, has brought in 
more orders per dollar expended than any form 
of advertising which they undertook. 


An insurance man has built up the largest agency 
in his city, creating contact for men with limited 
acquaintance, by a persistent blotter campaign. 


Steadily we are building up a helpful library of 
facts about blotter advertising. If you will tell us 
what your problem is, perhaps we can suggest a 
way in which you can use blotters and thus secure 


“Nor Mental h mymessions from 


each pnt impression’ 
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A Complete Sales Plan 
for the Hotel Market 


Manufacturers are rapidly coming to appreciate the big sales possibilities 
of “1,100,000 rooms.” A complete sales and advertising plan developed 
in the Service Bureau of HOTEL MANAGEMENT now makes it pos- 
sible to organize quickly, definitely and surely to get business from this 
vast market. The plan includes: 

1. HOTEL MANAGEMENT 4. New Project Report 


2. Sales Manual 5. Lists for Circularizing 
3. Sales Bulletin 6. Consulting Service 


Write now for a survey of the hotel market. Get full details of the 
sales and advertising plan outlined above. 


IO WISI 


MANAGEMENT 
AHRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Executive Office 
Buffalo Office: 342 Mapison Ave. Chicago Office 
134 St. James Place New York City 20 E. Erie Street 
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mpany and the association is 
iJenced by the fact that certain 
tions and changes in the 
‘ona keyboard have been sug- 
‘ed by the retailers and will 
idopted by the company. 
here are a number of other 
resting features, such as plans 
hich are now under way de- 
igned to place the association on 
lf-supporting basis. However, 
cient has been related to en- 
readers to form some sort of 
iception of the problems re- 
ers are most keenly interested 
in and how they would like to 
have these problems handled. The 
association also serves to prove 
the assertion that dealers need not 
be pampered. They are fully 
capable of bettering their own 
conditions without complete de- 
pendence on the factory, just so 
long as the manufacturer is will- 
ing to give them sufficient leeway 
and an occasional helping hand. 


Symbols of Good-Will 


FOREIGN salesman travel- 
re ing in Latin America for a 
large export concern once took 
down a memorandum of the name 
of the patron saint of his various 
customers and as the saint’s day 
of each approached he sent an ap- 
propriately worded card extend- 
ing felicitations and best wishes 
for a long life and health. A 
simple act of good-will of this 
kind had an appeal to the recipient 
quite as marked as the sound 
policies and fair business deal- 
ings of the house that the sales- 
man represented. Beyond that it 
added just the personal touch 
which aids so strongly in the 
ci conte development of business 
lations, 

"This particular form of ex- 
pressing good-will has been used 
to advantage by many exporters 
covering many different occasions. 
One exporting manufacturer in 
he Middle West took a trip to the 
Rockies. At each especially beau- 
tiful spot which he visited he 
would purchase a number of post- 
cords and send these to some of 
his more important customers 
abroad who he knew had never 
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visited this country. In this way 
he was able to create a measure of 
good-will far out of proportion 
to the small expenditure of time 
and money involved. 

Of course, the period which is 
chiefly made the occasion of good- 
will greeting is the Christmas and 
New Year season. An increasing 
number of exporters are coming 
to recognize the fact that the send- 
ing of appropriate greetings at 
this time is quite as important a 
part of their export procedure as 
the forwarding of catalogues or 
the granting of credits. They 
have learned that the customer 
abroad is particularly sympathetic 
toward what is, after all, a simple 
act of thoughtfulness just at the 
time when he especially appreciates 
being thought of. Looked at 
strictly from a commercial point 
of view, acts of this kind pay 
dividends so long as they are 
combined with worthwhile prod- 
ucts and sound knowledge of ex- 
porting —C. J. North, in “Com- 
merce Reports” of the United 
States Department of Commerce. 


Minneapolis Farm Papers 
Change Ownership 


L. C. Pryor has purchased the 
Northwestern Tractor o Truc 
Dealer, Minneapolis, from C. Cuvel- 
lier. The name of the ao A has 
been changed to Pryor’s Farm Equip- 
ment Journal. Farm Implements and 
Tractors, formerly published by Mr. 
Pryor, has been acquired by Platt B. 
Walker, publisher of the Mississippi 
Valley Iamberman, Minneapolis. 


“Industrial Digest’? Appoints 
Pacific Coast Representative 


R. B. Johnston, publishers’ represen- 
tative, San Francisco, has been ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast representative 
of the Periodical Digest Corporation, 
New York, publisher of Industrial Digest. 


Bank Account for Sherman & 
Lebair 


The Hamilton National Bank, New 
York, has placed its advertising account 
with Sherman & Lebair, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency of that city. Direct-mail 
advertising is being us 


With “Theatre Magazine” 


Mrs. Florence M. Leslie has joined 
the advertising department of Theatre 
Magazine, New York. 





The Story behind the Trade-Mark 


“Vaseline” 


Romance, Dating Back to 1869, behind This Protected Mark That Own: 
Would Allow U. S. Pharmacoperia to List Only as “Petrolatum” 


By L. L. 


[t is in the nature of a paradox 
that the medicinal qualities of 
petroleum were discovered before 
the discovery of the substance it- 
self. As we know, oil was not 
really “discovered” until the sink- 
ing of. the first well by Col. Ed- 
win L. Drake at Oil Creek in 
1859, and it was from that time 
only that the development of oil 
for its scores of uses dated. 

For hundreds of years before 
Drake, oil was “found” in many 
parts of the world, and at first 
almost the only use of these 
widely scattered seepages was 
medicinal. For example—late in 
the 13th century the explorer, 
Marco Polo, in traveling through 
Baku, found they were using 
petroleum oil for treatment of 
diseased camels. Early in the 15th 
century in Bavaria, a panacea was 
in common use under the name 
of St. Quirinus Oil. In 1520 Friar 
Sagahun found the Mexican In- 
dians “using crude petroleum 
from natural exudations for med- 
icinal purposes.” In 1640, in 
South America, Albara Alonso 
Barba wrote of “Oyl of Peter, 
of admirable vertue to cure old 
pains, proceeding from cold 
causes.” Late in the 17th century, 
“Betton’s British Oil,” made from 
petroleum shale, had a wide sale 
in England for strains and rheu- 
matism. In 1788 George Henry 
Loskiel, writing of central New 
York, said, “One of the most fa- 
vorite medicines used by the In- 
dians is fossil oil. It is said that 
an Indian in the smallpox lay 
down in a morass to cool himself, 
and soon recovered. This led to 
the discovery of an oil spring in 
the morass. They use it chiefly 
in . . . headaches, toothaches, 
swellings, rheumatism, - disloca- 
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tions, etc. The Indians sometim:s 
sell it to the white people at fi 
guineas a quart.” This oil from 
central New York got quite a 
wide distribution as a medicii 
and carried the name Seneca O 
after the Indian tribe which di 
covered it. And: down in Pen: 
sylvania, 10 years before Drake's 
success, Samuel M. Kier sold th 
Pennsylvania crude under th 
label “Kier’s Rock Oil” and re 
ommended it as a “panacea for 
some of the ills of humans.” 

These are only a few of thx 
many historical citations regard 
ing petroleum oil under many 
names used as a medicine or lini- 
ment. These historical facts wer 
known to scientists when oil was 
first brought forth in quantities 
by Drake, but it was found that 
the refining processes to which 
the crude was put in the early 
days of refining, replaced the heal 
ing qualities with poison, due to 
the presence of acids in the oil 
derivatives. 


RESEARCH AND LABORATORY WORK 


The Chesebrough Manufactur 
ing Company was among. the 
pioneer manufacturers of oil prod 
ucts, making kerosene oil and 
selling it under the trade-mark 
“Luxor” Oil, and other products. 
Mr. Robert A. Chesebrough, on« 
of the firm, believed ‘that it was 
possible by different refining 
methods to retain the medicinal 
qualities of the oil; and he devoted 
much time to experimenting 
in his company’s laboratories. 
Through refining exclusively by 
heat and confining his clean- 
ing processes to filtering he finally 
produced the first Petroleum Jelly. 
He knew he had a new therapeutic 
substance and proved by. experi- 
ment its healing and curative prop- 
erties. He recognized the value 
of his discovery and patented an 
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THs question is asked mentally 
thousands of times each day by 
readers of national advertising. It can 


be easily answered—1% of your ad- 
vertising appropriation expended for 


“Good-Ad” Signs 
DECALCOMANIE 


That “Goes On Forever” 


unbreakably links up your advertising 
with the point of purchase. 


“Good-Ad” Signs are attractive, bril- 
liantly: colored, permanent window 
signs—almost a part of the glass itself 
—lasting reminders with no expense 
after the first moderate cost. 


Don’t neglect 
The Important One Per Cent! 


Use ninety-nine per cent of your appro- 
priation to acquaint the public with 
your product and create a desire to buy 
—use 1% of aSINGLE appropriation to 
show the public WHERE TO BUY. 


Send for actual Decalcomanie Samples to trymalso for illus- 
trated literature and details of non-obligating, free sketch offer 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 


Decalcomanie Pioneers 


67 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Representatives in all principal cities 


————— Gj Trans er 
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excellent process for its manu- 
facture. Other processes have since 
been discovered but none better 
than his original method. He 
showed further wisdom by coin- 
ing at once a word, “Vaseline,” 
and adopting this as a trade-mark 
for his petroleum jelly. This name 
“Vaseline” was a combination of 
the Saxon “wasser” (water) and 
the Greek “oleon” (oil)—water 
oil. The name was reasonable be- 
cause it was his belief that petro- 
leum came from the decomposition 
of water in the earth, the uniting 
of the hydrogen by this decom- 
position with the carbon of cer- 
tain rock, aided by the natural 
heat and pressure developed in 
the earth. 

Thus we find Chesebrough with 
a new product of undoubted worth, 
a patent for a process of manu- 
facturing it, and a trade-mark for 
which world-wide protection was 
obtained. There followed one of 
the most sagacious campaigns of 
marketing and advertising in the 
history of business, the steps of 
which campaign modern manufac- 
turers of proprietary medicines 
might well have the patience to 
follow, provided they start with a 
product as worthy. 

Mr. Chesebrough first submitted 
his product to scientific and med- 
ical societies. It was submitted 
as a curative and soothing agent 
in itself and a vastly improved 
base for the hundreds of salves, 
embrocations, cosmetics, etc., pre- 
scribed by physicians and com- 
pounded by pharmacists. Up to 
this time such compoundings had 
been with a base of lard or gly- 
cerine (animal or vegetable mat- 
ter), which quickly decomposed, 
became rancid and was harmful 
rather than beneficial to the tis- 
sues, to say nothing of the result- 
ing disagreeable odor and the 
spoilage. 

The Chesebrough product was 
enthusiastically received by the 
medical profession. The London 
Lancet, then and now possibly 
the leading medical journal of the 
world, gave it notice on May 13, 
1876, part of which was—“it is 
very soft and altogether seems 
admirably adapted to the purposes 
for which it is intended, We think 
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it will be very valuable for me- 
dicinal practice and advise its care- 
ful trial.” Such notice from such 
source for a private product un- 
der a private name was a long 
step toward the success of this 
proprietary. Many a modern man- 
ufacturer could sell his venture 
at high profit after such an en- 
dorsement. Doctors throughout ‘he 
Continent and America began us- 
ing this “Vaseline” Jelly success- 
fully, discussing it in print nd 
conventions and designating it in 
prescriptions for their patients. 

Concurrently, the product was 
presented to the American Insti- 
tute and to various national and 
international expositions. It re- 
ceived awards from the Ameri- 
can Institute in 1874, 1875, 1877 
and 1879. At the Philadeip! ia 
Exposition in 1876 a distinguish: ‘ 
international committee of judge 
reported, in awarding it the Gra ‘d 
Medal—“‘Novelty, great value in 
pharmacy, unequaled purity and 
superiority of manufacture.” The 
Paris Exposition gave it a silver 
medal in 1878. 


GETTING THE DOCTOR’S APPROVAL 


Curious was the experience of 
Mr. Chesebrough in gaining the 
listing of his product in~ the 
U. S. Pharmacopeeia, that great 
and only standard list of drugs, in- 
clusion in which is the sign of 
acceptance and use by physicians 
and pharmacists. The august com- 
mittee of compilation, always in 
being and activity but issuing the 
result of their work in book form 
only once in ten years, approved 
the product for listing, proposing 
to list it as “Vaseline.” The maker 
here showed again his business 
canniness, and refused to allow 
his trade-mark “Vaseline” to ap- 
pear as the name of the product 
“Petrolatum.” So the listing ap- 
peared as “Petrolatum” in the 
Pharmacopeeia in the 1880 edition 
and has so remained to the pres 
ent time. 

But Mr. Chesebrough could sec 
further than the endorsement o! 
doctors for his product. To b: 
assured of their permanent en 
dorsement, it had needed only t 
get the product before them. Thi 
he had done, but he saw the valu 
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For the twelve months end- 
ing October ’23 Canada’s 
total external trade was 
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(One billion, nine hundred and 
twenty millions, seven hundred 
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Many products now advertised in 
the Daily Newspapers of Canada— 
started in one zone—spread from 
Province to Province. Advertising 
is now maintained year after year 
in the newspapers with the result 
that the Canadian public from one 
end of the country has come to 
accept them as household words. 


Do you want to know more about 
Canadian Daily Newspapers—and 
the service they offer advertisers? 
Write direct, or ask your agency 
for rates and other data. But 
you can never cultivate Canada so 
economically as NOW! 


The Maritime Market Ontario Market 


Population Newspaper 
Halifax 75,000 Herald & Mail a Se 
Halifax 75,000 Chronicle & Echo Toronto .....622,326 Globe 
Kitchener .... ° Record 
Quebec Market Peterboro .... 25, Grominer 
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—e 
117,500 Chronicle Prairie Market 
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(French ) 7 
Montreal ....839,000 Gazette Wimnioes . --- 380.000 [em Pos 
Montreal ....839,000 La Patrie Calgary 0 Herald 
monton .... ournal 
Montreal ....839.000 FE ied Moose Jaw .. 20,000 Times & 
: - 7 Herald 
Pacific Market Saskatoon .... 31.364 Phoenix & 
— Star 
eg KT] Newspaper Regina 5 Leader & 


Victoria 0 Colonist Post 


OF CANADA 
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of this harmless product to every 
man, woman and child, since it 
could be used for scores of pur- 
poses—little household needs, cuts, 
burns, chaps, etc.—without the 
necessity of the physician’s ad- 
vice. He saw also the largely in- 
creased sales that would come 
from a recognition by the masses. 
His problem then, to widen his 
sales, was to get his jelly before 
the people themselves. He became 
an early, a persistent, and a ven- 
turesome advertiser. In those days 
transportation facilities were so 
primitive that the gaining of dis- 
tribution through salesmen was a 
more difficult thing than today. 
Chesebrough’s method was to 
send his salesmen out in a cart 
loaded with samples. These men 
went straight across the country, 
more especially the East, and 
created the demand through sam- 
pling from house to house, stock- 
ing the dealers on the strength of 
this localized work. 

The earliest advertising seems 
to have been other than organized 
and regular. The: advertiser sim- 
ply took advantage of opportuni- 
ties. One of these opportunities 
was in connection with the pres- 
idential election campaigns. The 
display of pictures of the presi- 
dential and vice-presidential can- 
didates was then new. Good pic- 
tures of the candidates were 
obtained and reproduced on sheets 
in pairs, with an advertisement of 
“Vaseline” Jelly on the back. 
These sheets were eagerly re- 
ceived by the public, and displayed 
in the windows of the homes— 
with Mr. Chesebrough’s advertis- 
ing on the reverse side, for the 
education of the family. 

The date of the earliest publica- 
tion advertising is indefinite, but 
I have before me a letter signed 
by Mr. Chesebrough himself and 
dated February 10, 1890, ordering 
a two years’ campaign in the Kel- 
logg Newspaper Company, the 
predecessor of the present West- 
ern Newspaper Union. This order 
called for insertions of 30 agate 
lines §2 times, in a list of 1,807 
papers, insertions to be made as 
directed from time to time arid 
paid for quarterly. The total con- 
tract was $8,595.60. Mr. W. W. 
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Hallock, still representative of the 
Western Newspaper Union in 
New York after a connection of 
45 years, and who was the recip- 
ient of this letter and other pre- 
vious orders, tells that he was 
always sure of a contract when he 
came on from Chicago and called 
upon Mr. Chesebrough, but that 
no renewal of contracts could he 
ever get by letter. Mr. Chese- 
brough has said many times that 
his advertising was so venture- 
some as to leave him more than 
once without funds for domestic 
expenses. Such venturesome ad- 
vertising certainly deserves the 
great success which Mr. Chese- 
brough and his company have at- 
tained. 


PERSISTENT ADVERTISING 

“Vaseline” Jelly and its famil; 
of medicated specialties had been 
persistently advertised. It was in 
universal use in every house; it 
naturally had attracted competi 
tors, as successes always do. It 
was, therefore, reasonable to sup 
pose that the market was pretty 
nearly saturated. It would, how- 
ever, be necessary to keep up the 
advertising, in. order to hold the 
business. This has been persistent- 
ly done. But, contrary to” rea- 
sonable expectations, the business 
in the past 12 years has increased 
many fold. 

The business has outgrown the 
original plant at Perth Amboy, 
N. J. A second plant is in 
building at Pittsburgh. A beauti- 
ful plant for administration, fin- 
ishing and packing was opened 
this year in London. Still another 
plant is located in Montreal. The 
Moscow plant was lost during the 
Russian revolution. The company 
has the direct branches above, and 
selling agents all over the world. 
_ “Vaseline” medicated _ special- 
ties have been added to the line 
from time to time. The jelly has 
beer combined with capsicum, 
with menthol, eucalyptus oil, 
boracic acid, camphor, carbolic 
acid, and oxide of zinc. Pomades 
and a hair tonic are also included. 

The thing that makes the story 
of “Vaseline” Jelly advertising 
so unique is what that advertis- 
ing has really accomplished. It 
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has put a new word in the lan- 
guage. The trade-mark word 
“Vaseline” is not a noun and 
should appear in the dictionary 
only as a private trade-marked 
word—with the permission of its 
owners. Really it is merely a 
brand. But in spite of the insis- 
tence of our client that it be con- 
sidered only as a brand, the public 
very generally calls for the prod- 
uct by the word “Vaseline” as a 
naine. When the product is so 
asked for the druggist can hand 
out nothing but this product, bear- 
ing a protected name thereon, or 
be open to the accusation of rank 
substitution—a substitution so un- 
just as to warrant suit for dam- 
ages for the act. 


Shoe Com- 
fort Advertising Gets 
Response 


Te Lunn & Sweet Company, 
Auburn, Me., is conducting its 
first consumer advertising cam- 
paign at the present time. This 
firm is more than twenty years 
old, being one of the country’s 
oldest and largest manufacturers 
of women’s comfort shoes. The 
company’s advertising has hither- 
to been directed to the retailer, 
Printers’ INK is informed by 
R. T. Mills, advertising manager, 
who adds: 

“We are putting on our first 
campaign to consumers and are 
using key newspapers in the 
larger cities of the country as well 
as direct-by-mail advertising 
through our customers to the con- 
sumer. 

“Although this campaign has 
been going on for less than three 
months, there are already indica- 
tions that it is stimulating comfort 
shoe consciousness among the 
buying public. 

“The proposition is practically 

matter of education to bring to 
the forefront the fact that com- 
fort shoes are not necessarily 
ugly, sloppy footwear which is 
worn only by aged and decrepit 
women. The words “comfort shoe” 
to the average person today 
brings to mind either the old- 
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fashioned juliet or princess with 
its elastic side gores and funny 
looking tops, or else the sloppy 
felt slipper.” 

In reality, continues Mr. Mills, 
modern comfort shoes are very 
good-looking, and in several ox- 
ford’ and boot patterns are made 
in styles which are better-looking 
than many so-called style shoes. 
The company’s brand names in- 
clude Betsy Jane, Sweet Sally 
hey and Ye Olde Tyme Com- 
ort. 


Fred M. Randall Company 
Staff Changes 


The Fred M. Randall Company, 
Detroit advertising agency, has made 
the following changes in its executive 
staff : 

Ralph G. Harris has been appointed 
vice-president. He succeeds the late 
F. Nelson Randall. 

H. Ross Mack has_ been appointed 
secretary; Charles R. Forster, assistant 
secretary, and R. J. Sherman, assistant 
treasurer. 

The following additions have been 
made to the staff of the Randall agency: 

obert A. Carter, M. B. Thackeray, 
Clarence B. Keemer and H. Merritt 
Smith. 


Appointments by J. M. 
Bundscho, Inc. 


E. T. White has been appointed man- 
ager of the new north side shop of 
J. M. Bundscho, Inc., advertising typog- 
rapher of Chicago. Mr. White has been 
with the Bundscho organization for sev- 
eral years. 

Henry C. Carlstrand, formerly with 
Albert Frank & Company. Chicago 
advertising agency, and at one time with 
Charles verett Johnson, advertising 
art, Chicago, has joined M. 
Bundscho, Inc., Chicago. 


Willard A. Smith Dead 


Willard A. Smith, publisher for a 
half-century of The Railway Review, 
Chicago, died in Chicago on November 
28. Mr. Smith was chief of the de- 
partment of transportation at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
cago, in 1893, and, until his death, was 
the last surviving department chief of 
the exposition. He was 74 years of 
age. 


S. M. Fisher with 
H. B. Humphrey Company 


S. M. Fisher has joined the H. B. 
Humphrey Company, Inc., Boston ad- 
vertising agency, as account executive. 
Mr. Fisher was formerly with the 
. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, 
Inc., also of that city. 





How Autocar Uses Advertising to 
Sell Used Trucks 


Consistently Makes Reference to Used Trucks in Display Advertising of 
New Products and Makes Regular Use of Newspaper Classified Pages 


By Robert F. Wood 


Advertising Manager, The Autocar Company 


[EprrorraL Note: In this address, 
made at a meeting of motor truck ad- 
vertising managers held at Cleveland 
under the direction of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Wood 
explained that the underlying policies of 
any manufacturing or selling organiza- 
tion in reference to trade-in allowances 
for used vehicles have an important and 
direct bearing upon advertising methods 
which can be employed. It was for this 
reason that he made an explanation of 
The Autocar Company’s individual ame 
This company sells almost exclusively 
through its own factory branches and 
has for many years been rebuilding used 
Autocar trucks at its factory and re- 
conditioning them at its branches and 
has required during the past two years 
only to extend and develop that trade-in 
and rebuilding policy which had_ been 
developed and was known to work out 
for both the company and the truck user.] 


HE first and most consistently 


maintained advertising policy 
of The Autocar Company on used 
trucks has been to include a refer- 
ence to our rebuilt and recondi- 
tioned Autocar trucks in every 
advertisement which we _ have 
printed in any kind of a publica- 
tion during the last two years. 
Usually at the bottom of our 
advertisements there is a_ line 
reading, “A complete line of Auto- 
car motor trucks, new, rebuilt and 
reconditioned. Chassis prices,” etc., 
etc. 

It was our original belief, 
which since has been confirmed in 
practice, that to include a direct 
reference to our used trucks in 
our regular advertising would 
build up a prestige and reputation 
for them and convey the impres- 
sion that they were entitled on 
their merits to a definite and rec- 
ognized place in our line. 

Results have shown that this 
policy has facilitated the sale of 
used Autocar trucks at each of 
our branches and also by those 
few dealers who are members of 
our selling organization. 

The Autocar branches are al- 
lowed great latitude in adopting 
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their own methods for the dis- 
posal of used Autocars, but they 
are not permitted to adopt any 
sensational methods because ail 
Autocar trucks, whether new or 
second-hand, are our own product 
and when sold by us it is impos- 
sible to escape the responsibility 
that everything that a branch does 
is a direct reflection of the char- 
acter and standing of the manu- 
facturer himself and his product. 

It is my personal opinion that 
the logical and the best advertis- 
ing medium for the sale of used 
trucks is the classified advertising 
columns of those newspapers 
which in each city are recognized 
as being the principal classified 
advertising mediums. But success 
in using classified advertising is 
principally determined by the care 
which is devoted to .the writing 
of each advertisement. 

The classified advertising col- 
umns of a newspaper are a highly 
specialized and the most com- 
pletely standardized form of ad- 
vertising now in existence. For 
many lines of business they are 
far and away the most efficient 
medium which can be employed. 
The preparation of copy for classi- 
fied newspaper advertising, how- 
ever, is exactly as important as 
the preparation of display copy. 
It would not be going too far to 
say that it is a much more difficult 
form of copy writing because the 
advertising man must depend en- 
tirely upon his own ability as a 
writer unaided by display type, 
white space, illustrations or any 
of the other means by which the 
reader’s attention is captivated. 
Classified newspaper advertising 
will always give direct results in 
proportion as the advertisement is 
clearly written and of real sales 
force. 

Thousands of people in every 
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city are accustomed to scan the 
classified advertising columns of 
the newspapers daily and _ this 
habit is now of so many years’ 
standing that these columns have 
become literally a great market- 
place for the disposal of mer- 
chandise and personal service. I 
am positive that many prospective 
buvers of used motor trucks are 
glancing at the newspaper classi- 
fed columns with the definite 
idea in mind of picking up a used 
truck. We know that a truck 
buyer of any kind is a wary ani- 
mal these days. He is not going 
to approach any truck dealer or 
reveal his desire to buy unless he 
is very sure that he is on the track 
of what he wants. 

An ordinary “for sale” style of 
classified advertisement is so com- 
monplace that it does not interest 
him at all. One that is well writ- 
ten convinces him that you have 
the very truck he is looking for 
and he will set out to get it. In 
this connection, I believe that it 
is highly important to include a 
definite price in classified adver- 
tising copy, although there are 
many experienced classified ad- 
vertisers who maintain the oppo- 
site with what seems to them to 
be good reasons. Many depart- 
ment stores, however, have built 
their great success on appealing 
to the human desire to know defi- 
nite prices, and I think that the 
same principle runs with equai 
effect in used-truck advertising. 
I have found that wherever classi- 
fied advertising has been consis- 
tently used at an Autocar branch 
that branch has usually been 
making a consistently good show- 
ing in the sale of used Autocar 
trucks, although some of our 
branches which have made notably 
good showings in this regard have 
not been disposed to use classified 
advertising at all. 


Virginia Campaign for Fish 
Products 


An advertising campaign is being 
planned by The Fisheries Products 
Company, Norfolk, Va. Plans call for 
the use of Virginia newspapers, period- 
icals and farm papers. is advertising 
will be directed by the E. G. Stellings 
Company, Wilmington, N. C., advertising 
agency. 
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Succeeds Paper Industries 
Exchange 


At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Paper Industries Ex- 
change at New York it was decided 
to terminate the activities of the ex- 
change as at present conducted. The 
paperstock, wire-cloth, felt and waxed- 
paper groups will resign from the ex- 
change. A new organization will be 
formed by the per board group 
which will function on and after 
December 10 as the Boxboard Asso- 
ciation. According to John R. auff, 
executive vice-president of the Paper 
Industries Exchange, the Boxboard 
Association will continue under the 
same executive management. 

The primary reason for this change, 
said Mr. Mauff, was the impossibility 
of getting the various different groups 
into one harmonious whole, with buyers 
and sellers both functioning on an 
equality of operation and opportunity. 


G. W. Spahr with Dayton 
Rubber Company 


G. W. Spahr has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Dayton 
Rubber Manufacturing Company, Day- 
ton, O., succeeding ownie, 
resigned. Mr. Spahr formerly was 
sales manager of the _ Elliott-Fisher 
Company, New York, and for the last 
four years was general manager of 
The Computing Scales Company, a divi- 
sion of the Computing-Tabulating- 
Recording Company, also of New York. 


“The American Lumberman” 
Appointment 


Wilbur F. Hightower, formerly a 
member of the firm of Fisher & High- 
tower, publishers’ representatives, Chi- 
cago, and more recently with the 
Chicago office of Paul Block, Inc., has 
been appointed Southern representative 
of The American Lumberman, Chicago. 
Mr. Hightower’s headquarters eventu- 
ally will be in New Orleans. 


Studebaker Sales Manager Buys 
Philadelphia Agency 


H. B. Harper, who left Philadelphia 
in 1921 to become general sales manager 
of the Studebaker Corporation of Amer- 


ica, South Bend, Ind., a_ position 
which he recently resigned, has pur- 
chased the Studebaker Sales Company, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Harper took space in 
the newspapers to announce his purchase 
and to tell why he made the purchase. 


Fire Alarm Account for 
Derby Brown 


The Weinhoff Trading Corporation, 
New York, has placed its advertising 
account for Watch Dog fire alarms with 
the New York office of the Derby 
Brown Company, Inc., Boston adver- 
tising agency. Magazine and direct- 
mail advertising is used. 
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The Case 
System Has Another 
Advocate 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

I am_ enclosin reprints of two 
articles by Dean Droutues on the use 
of the “Case System” as applied to 
business, which I believe will be of 
interest to you. I was delighted to find 
that you were interested in the Case 
Method. As you will note from the 
reprints, we are definitely committed 
to it as the soundest method for de- 
veloping the “Theory of Business” and 
for teaching business. 

Neri. H. Borpen, 
Assistant Dean. 


ES, we are much interested in 

the case system as applied to 
business, especially the business 
of selling, merchandising and ad- 
vertising. 

It’s quite a few years ago since 
a certain lawyer told us how he 
used Printers’ INK as his guide 
when sales problems came before 
him as president of a nationally 
known hosiery company. Being 
a lawyer he readily grasped that 
PRINTERS’ INK was a case system 
that provided him with precedents 
on distribution and selling prob- 
lems and he used his bound vol- 
umes of Printers’ INK as he 
would his law library. 

It’s a good many years ago— 
thirty-five in fact—since PRINTERS’ 
InK became interested in the case 
system as the means of presenting 
to American business heads spe- 
cific reports on merchandising or 
selling methods as some individual 
advertisers had used them. 

A few weeks ago in an editorial 
on “The Value of the Case Sys- 
tem” in Printers’ INK we called 
attention to remarks made by 
Melvin T. Copeland, chief of the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search, at the annual convention 
of the Association of National 
Advertisers, on the fact that Har- 
vard makes use of the case system 
in its research work on advertis- 
ing and other business problems. 

At that time we said: “Like 
Professor Copeland PRINTERS’ 
Ink knows that when the dis- 
tributing, merchandising, selling 
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and advertising experiences of the 
progressive businesses of this coun- 
try are presented under a case 
system, ‘a radiator manufacturer 
may be rudely jolted upon discoy- 
ering that he can learn something 
from a manufacturing jeweler.” 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


What’s in a Name? 


In one of the most charming love 
stories ever written, Juliet says: “What’s 
in a name? That which we cai! a 
rose, by any other name would smell 
as sweet.” 

Perhaps it would. On the other hand: 
“Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen and waste its sweetness on the 
desert air.” 

As to “What’s in a name?”—an ved 
tangible thing—ask the owners of I: 
Soap, Gold Medal Flour, Kodak, Roy at 
Baking Powder and scores of other 
names and slogans made famous and so, 
valuable, by advertising. They know. 

Along comes the Goodrich Tire Com 
pany and places a value of $57,900,000 
on its name, and the American Toba 
Company contradicts Shakespeare to the 
tune of $54,099,430. In case an owner’s 
valuation shall be called sentimental 
and biased, let me cite Judge La- 
combe, who declares from the bench 
that the loss of all the physical prop 
erty of the National Biscuit Company, 
machinery, buildings and  what-not, 
would mean less in dollars than the 
loss of the words “Uneeda” and “In 
er-seal.”’ 

If the National Biscuit Company 
should be unwise enough to wrap up 
the same biscuit in another package 
and call it by another name, dropping 
the ‘“‘Uneeda,” it would smell as sweet 
and taste as good, but it wouldn’t sell 
like Uneeda until the new name had 
been advertised as extensively and had 
impressed the buying public as re 
sponsively. “You have made me what 
I am,” the name that is well known 
may sing to advertising without either 
rebuke or shame.—From an_ address 
by Walter Sammis of the New York 
Times before the White Plains Rotary 
Club. 


J. H. Bachem with ‘House 
& Garden” 


John H. Bachem has joined the ai 
vertising staff of House & Garden 


New York. He was formerly with T! 
Butterick Publishing Company and 
one time was with Cosmopolitan. 


“Boardwalk Illustrated News” 
Appoints Representative 


The Boardwalk Illustrated News, At 
lantic City, N. J., has appointed thc 
New Jersey Neighborhood Newspaper: 
Inc., publishers’ representative, Ne\ 
York, Newark, and Chicago, as its ac 
vertising representative. 
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It Makes No Difference 
To The Advertiser 


what classification a medium comes under if the 
market he seeks is reached to the best advantage. 
That is why The Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
is selected for the women’s, family, and Catholic 
institution appeal and with electrifying results. 


And the advertiser in some instances is the 
initiator, himself, in dealing with us in default 
of his agency’s initiative, because he (the ad- 
vertiser) is thinking in terms of the biggest 
dollar for dollar return while his agency is 
thinking in terms of “regularity.” 


Of course, most of our patronage comes 
through the initiative of the analytical, energetic 
agency that puts its clients’ interests above its 
own convenience and self interest, never think- 
ing of “the way of the least resistance.” 


The advertising dollar goes further in The 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart than elsewhere; 
and many advertisers and agencies have found 
that out. 


It is, therefore, a “best bet” for your 1924 list. 


Women readers; large families; the huge 
Catholic institution trade; cumulative value for 
repeated insertions—no newsstand sales; volun- 
tary subscriptions—no canvassers; big secondary 
circulation; the highest appeal. 


300,000 Guaranteed 


(No Canvassers Employed) 


Messenger of the Sacred feat 


“Peart and Souf Mppeaf” 
154 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 
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ee: 


who want to Fight 
Jor Sales 


You may find in this book just the sug- 
gestion that will help you meet and over- 
come some of your stiffest sales resistance. 


PROMOTING SALES was written for busi- 
ness men. Naturally it is brief, practical, 
and easy to read. 


Distribution is limited to sales or advertising 
managers of well rated corporations. It is 
sent on request to such executives, without 
charge or obligation. 


as 
‘s 


As the supply is limited, we suggest that 
you send for PROMOTING SALES today. 
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e offer you an experienced service that has been 
ned in serving the leaders of American industry 








Automobiles 
Chandler 
Jordan 
I ickard 
Peerless 
Winton 
Graham Brothers Trucks 


Automobile Accessories 
Westinghouse Batteries 
Firestone Rims 
Firestone Tires 
Miller Tires 
Pennsylvania Tires 
Oldfield Tires 
T-N-T Piston Rings 
Westinghouse Air Springs 


Electrical Appliances 
National Mazda Lamps 
Duplexalite Fixtures 
StrombergCarlson 
Westinghouse Electric 


Building and Construction 
Marion Steam Shovels 


Consolidated-Expanded Metal Co. 


Pittsburg Water Heaters 


Office and Store Equipment 
Art Metal Steel Furniture 
Autocall 
Toledo Metal Furniture 
Todd Protectograph 
Wales Adding Machines 


Machinery and Industrial 
Equipment 
Brown Hoist 
Cletrac Industrial Tractors 
The Lanston Monotype Co. 
McKinney Trucks 
The Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. 
Timken Roller Bearings 


Farm Equipment 
The Delco Light Co. 
Goulds Pumps 


Hardware, Tools, etc. 
Herbrand Tools 
Cleveland Twist Drills 
McKinney Hardware 
Osborn Brushes 


Paints—Oils and Chemicals 
Ripolin 
G. F. Technical Paints 
The Glidden Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Household Fixtures 

and Furnishings 
Griswold Cooking Utensils 
Macbeth Glass Ware 
The Michigan Stove Co. 
New Process Stoves 
The Plate Glass Mf'rs 
Reliable Stoves 
Reznor Gas Heaters 


Nhe Corday & Gross Co. 


EFFECTIVE _ Seal ADVERTISING 


CLE 


V ELAN D 


New York Office « Fifth Avenue ‘Building 
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When Corn Turns to Gold ® tise, a 


that 
—then there’s no question about the _ 
Sioux City Market being FIRS1 ask | 
IN IOWA. —* 

Wher 
While some corn was damaged by the w 


early frosts in Eastern Iowa and part et 
of Illinois, the crop in our territory Th 
is a record-breaker. law 

conte 
The price paid farmers is the best in on € 


and 
years. cours 


; ent 
Come to IOWA and share in the Pat 
Golden Harvest. Scot 


latur 

Come to the BEST Iowa market dom: 
FIRST. as \ 
mar] 

Facts and figures always available pon 
ee ser 

through our Merchandising Depart- non 
ment. ; resel 
wan 


THE SIOUX CITY TRIBUNE hi 


“More than a Newspaper” ee 
Represented in the National Field by Scot 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Mn Sioux hy hime Seprilaty 








“No License” 


Advertising of Liquor Interests 
Helps to Keep Scotland Wet 


Referendum Loses and “Liberty” Is Saved for Another 


Two Years 


By Thomas Russell 


London, England, Correspondent of Printers’ INK 


1 fen the traveling man 
from an English advertising 
agency meets one of those hard- 
boiled “prospects” who have never 
advertised, never mean to adver- 
tise, and doesn’t believe 
that advertising ever 
had any effect, he will 
in future be able to 
ask him a new and 
Socratic question: 
Where do you think 
the whisky business in 
Scotland would be 
without advertising ? 

Three years ago a 
law went into effect 
conferring local option 
on Caledonia, stern 
and wild. This, of 
course, was an enact- 
ment of the Imperial 
Parliament;: the 
Scotch have no legis- 
lature, preferring to 
dominate the English 
as well, by their re- 
markable gift of put- 
ting it over any as- 
sembly in which they 
participate. Their rep- 
resentatives must have 
wanted to check the 
heavy drinking for 
which some northern 
cities are notorious; 
but it seems that the 
Scottish people did 
not feel that way—when the case 
was put up to them through ad- 
vertising. 

The law provides for calling a 
direct vote—the only referendum 
known to the British Constitution. 
The people can vote “No License” 
(which means bone-dry _prohibi- 
tion), “Reduced Licenses” or “No 
Change.” There is no need to 


provide an option to increase the 
number of liquor-shops licensed. 
There is no room for any more. 





NO DRINKS 
NO DANCING 
NO SMOKING 
NO THEATRES 
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At the first poll three years 
ago, though very few areas went 
dry, the wets were seriously dis- 
turbed by the size of the minority 
for restriction or prohibition. A 


43 wa; 


G9) 


NO INDIVIDUAL OPINIONS 


NO FREEDOM OF CHOICE 
NO LAUGHTER 

NO CINEMAS 

NO ATTRACTIVE FROCKS 


BOLD, EYE-CATCHING ADVERTISING PAID FOR BY SCOTCH 


LIQUOR INTERESTS 


fresh vote has just been taken. 
The liquor trade, which is enor- 
mously wealthy, took no chances, 
this time, and launched an 
expensive newspaper advertising 
campaign to maintain the cher- 
ished right of Scotchmen to get 
fuddled. 

The copy cannot be described as 
beautiful. Layouts and illustra- 
tions are crude, but the argument 
does not suffer from want of 
audacity. Thus two full columns 
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It Goes Into the Home 


ECAUSE of its live illustrations, inspiring articles 
and handsome illustrated covers, it is read not 
only by Hardware merchants but by their wives 
and families and by the boys behind the counter. 
More of our subscribers are constantly ordering it 
sent to their homes. 


Your advertising to Hardware merchants is doubly 
effective in the publication that gets the advertised 
articles discussed around the family table. It sinks 
in! 

And remember it is the oldest Hardware monthly 
and published once a month—which means your 
advertising dollar is working for you 30 days or 
more. 


This is what an advertiser writes us: 





EMPIRE LEVEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


MILWAUREEMIS. Noy, 12,. 1923. 


Hardware Dealers’ Vagazine, 
New York. 
Gentleaen: 
Bo tiouht 1t wight be of interest to you to n 
receiving a g0cd number of ingu iries from Har ima r 


@agazine is being read and put in eafe keeping. 


@ well satisfied with the resulte we are wetting frog dariware 
Dealere’ Maxazine. In fact we believe it is 4 mos able »;ublication for 
@ny wanufecturer to use, It sure gete resulte. 


Very truly yours, 











370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Hardware Dealers 
Magazine 


The oldest hardware monthly 
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Exports Growing 
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Note that exports of manufactured goods are nearly 
double in value over pre-war and tending upward. 


Leaders in export trade use the AMERICAN 
EXPORTER because it covers the better class of 
merchants in all foreign markets, giving them 
valuable contacts with thousands of actual buyers. 










370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The worlds largest export journal 
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‘Punch 


“The Foremost Humorous 
Journal of the World” 








HE Subscribers 
to “PUNCH” 


constitute the finest 
“QUALITY” Circu- 
lation available for 
the Advertising of 
High - Class Goods 
and Service. That 
is why the advertis- 
ing section of every 
issue is filled to 
overflowing with 
the most desirable 
advertising issued 
in Great Britain. 


Most of the issues 
for next year are 
already full. Adver- 
tisers should therefore 
apply for available 
dates before issuing 
further orders for 
space during 1924. 
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MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager “PUNCH” 
10, Bouverie Street, 
LONDON, E.C.4., Eng. 
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addressed to women urge them to 
vote wet “because you want to 
hand on Liberty to future Scot- 
tish generations . - to Mother 
a Characterful people . . . to de- 
velop National and _ Individual 
Morality,” and so on. It is a 
funny way to conserve a nation’s 
morals. Eleven-inch copy headed 
“The Awful Cost of Prohibition” 
reads, in full, thus: 


Tue Awrut Cost 


OF 
PROHIBITION 


Loss of National Prestige 
Loss of Individual Self-Respect 
Loss of Character Development 
Loss of Moral Exercise 
Loss of Self-Reliance 
Loss of Initiative 
Loss of Liberty 

Experience has disclosed its 
failure and tragedies! 


The action of the temperance 
party was tame, compared with 
this aggressive work and the 
largest advertisement used was a 
six-inch appeal for a campaign 
fund. 

This is not surprising. The 
richest trade interest in Scotland 
stands to lose unless the country 
stays wet. There is no money 
for anyone in turning it dry—ex- 
cept the children who would be 
fed and the women who would be 
clothed if men went to work on 
Mondays and spent their wages 
on their families instead of in 
selfish debauchery. It is a won- 
der the liquor interest did not 
argue that prohibition would 
cause unemployment: because it 
would. Asylums and jails, for 
example, would have to let a lot 
of staff go. 

A contributing factor to the 
continued humidity of Scotland is 
doubtless the very large and effi- 
cient advertising used by distillers. 
They certainly know how to make 
booze look attractive and no doubt 
this helped voters to the decision 
—sit tight and get tight! Towns 
that went dry three years ago 
have reverted to liquor; the ma- 
jorities in favor of “no change” 
have almost everywhere increased. 
The Demon Rum has certainly 
put it all over the water-wagoners, 
who will have to do some tall ad- 
vertising if they want the decision 
reversed in 1926. 
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Larkin Co., Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y., label 
their bottled products on the 


WORLD LABELER 


because they find 





—that production is in- -—that the all round 
creased at a lower unit neatness and accuracy 
cost. of these machines en- 

—that labor costs are sure a fine appearing 
reduced. package. 


Bring your labeling problems to the 


Economic MachineryCo., 8 Grafton St., Worcester, Mass. 








| Larkin products are labeled by The World Labeler 
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The New York Show Number soon 
will go to press. It is the most im- 
portant issue of the year. Thousands 
of dealers will rely upon it for their 
vision of the big Show. 


Everything in this big issue will be 
eagerly read by the JourNAL’s 40,000 
subscribers. To most of them it will 


be the Show. 


Take this opportunity to get your 
story across when interest is so keen. 
Big space is called for—and so is 
quick action, for forms close in a few 
days. Wire your space reservation 
now. 





AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL C 
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February Issue 
Forms Close 
January 20th 











The Chicago Show Number is an- 
other very. important issue. It not 
only gives advance information about 
the Chicago Show, but reviews the 
New York Show. 


Thus it has a strong appeal to deal- 
ers because it gives information about 
both Shows in one issue. For this 
reason it has a long life and is fre- 
quently consulted. 


Your product should be well adver- 
tised in this issue. It is buying time, 
when dealers are planning to take on 
new lines. Use sufficient space to 
make a real impression on the trade 
— it will pay. 


Chestnut at 56°" St.. Philadelphia. 
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Give paper this Christmas! 


AVE you been wondering what to give some 

of your business friends for Christmas? 

Something useful—yet inexpensive? Something 

that will be worthy of you and yet not too great 
a strain on your pocketbook? 

Why not give a box of Danish Bond? It 
doesn’t cost a great deal and it carries distinc- 
tion—especially if you have the name and address 
or monogram of the recipient neatly printed on 
the sheets and envelopes. 


The EXECUTIVE CABINET shown above is ideal 
for this purpose. It’s good-looking and dust- 
proof, and it contains 250 sheets of Danish Bond 
and 250 envelopes to match, 

Write or telephone your regular printer, sta- 
tioner or lithographer for prices and samples, 


DANISH BOND 


ONE OF THE LINE OF PAPERS WATER-MARKED DANISH 


Made in the hills of Berkshire County by the 


B. D. Rising Paper Company Ee Housatonic, Massachusetts 





How Sales Leadership Can Be 
Obtained in Bakery Field 


Through Solution of Two Big Problems, Selling the Grocer and Obtaining 
Brand Specification 


HE baker seeking sales lead- 
rship faces two big problems: 
He must sell the grocer and he 
mu:t obtain brand specification. 

\ study of these two problems 
by David N. Walker, Jr., of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, as 
re rded in that company’s “News 
Bulletin,” sets forth the answers 
to these two problems. 

On the first problem, selling the 
grocer, Mr. Walker says: 

“Today delivery and _ selling 
costs for bread are high. Even- 
tually men on routes probably will 
be ‘compensated as delivery men 
solely, and not paid the wages 
of super-salesmen in the grocery 
field. 

“The delivery problem in the 
baking industry is a traffic prob- 
lem. Territories should be zoned, 
key centres established for check- 
ing time of delivery at stores. 
And, if necessary, second deliver- 
ies of hot bread should be made 
in order to maintain adequate vol- 
ume in stores. 

“Too often bakers say, ‘Such 
and such a route runs $700 or 
$800 a week. That route man is 
certainly a good salesman.’ How 
often does the sales manager 
analyze his routes in terms of the 
size of the market, per capita con- 
sumption of bakers’ bread, the 
number of families in the terri- 
tory tapped by a given route, and 
the amount of competition there? 
“Tf the sales work is to be 
ighly efficient, trained salesmen 
alling on grocers during the day 
ust be relied upon. 

“You can get new ovens in 
which to bake your bread. You 
can make additions to your phys- 
ical plant. You can buy more 

icks for delivery. You can get 

banks to loan you money to 
ver these expenditures. But you 

n’t buy men to sell goods. You 

ve to show them how. You must 

‘in -and build your salesmen 

urself,” 
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On the second problem, brand 
specification, he says: 

“Now, the second problem— 
increased specification for your 
brand. 

“You will be successful only 
in so far as this problem is solved. 
For though selling the grocer is a 
big problem, it is merely a transi- 
tional one. The only solution to 
increased brand specification for 
a good loaf of bread is effective 
advertising. 

“You have a message to tell the 
public. You must sell them. on your 
company. Get them to believe that 
you make a good loaf of bread. 
Get them to realize the distinguish- 
ing features of your bread that 
make it desirable for them to buy 


it. 

“To do this you must tell your 
story well—this is an art. The 
art of presentation, however, is 
only part of the work of adver- 
tising. 

“Years ago advertising consisted 
of painted signs. Later it was 
creating ideas for signs. Today 
it is not only developing a cen- 
tral selling thought for a product 
on the basis of facts and process- 
es, but it is also insuring per- 
sonal selling, publication and 
billboard selling all to work in a 
united drive for leadership and 
volume. 

“Tf your product is right, your 
selling and advertising right, and 
you continuously and consistently 
keep them right, you will enjoy 
the brand specification that insures 
leadership.” 

The wholesale baker will pro- 
gress, according to Mr. Walker. 
only in so far as he succeeds in 
solving these two problems. This 
thought is put forth at the con- 
clusion of a brief review on the 
large scale production phase of 
economic history. In this review 
he says: 

“The rapid extension of rail- 
roads following the Civil War 
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was indicative of the approach of 
a great industrial age. The rail- 
roads developed the immense 
sources of supply of the country, 
They brought coal from Penn- 
sylvania, grains from the Mid- 
West, and lumber from the Far 
West. In fact, in 1880 fuel, food, 
and material for shelter consti- 
tuted four-fifths of the freight 
carried by railroads. 

“During the period of large 
scale production, which we may 
say started forty years ago, the 
size of industrial establishments 
was enlarged. The output was 
greatly increased, but the num- 
ber of mills and factories was 
markedly decreased. 

“From 1880 to 1890 there was 
a reduction in the number of 
woolen mills; iron and steel mills 
decreased one-third; agricultural 
implement factories fell off one- 
half; three-fourths of the leather 
establishments of the country dis- 
appeared. Yet the woolen output 
was greater, the production of iron 
and steel increased almost half, 
the capital of agricultural imple- 
ment factories was doubled, and 
the volume of leather products 
manufactured increased five-fold. 
Many economies were introduced 
—of material, machinery and 
labor. The first big companies 
as we know them today were or- 
ganized during this period. 

“Today, five automobile com- 
panies produce more than 85 per 
cent of the cars of the country; 
five tire companies already have 
three-fourths of the capital in- 
vested in their industry; a few 
steel companies produce our iron 
and steel; meats and slaughter- 
ing, the largest food industry in 
the United States, is chiefly 
handled by five packing companies, 
and a few men are reputed to 
direct, not only the manufacturing 
but the distribution, in our most 
recent industry, the motion pic- 
tures. 

“But the baking industry, the 
third largest food industry in the 
United States, has not shown the 
same marked tendency toward 
centralization. While it is true 
that there have been several large 
consolidations of companies, as 
yet they are merely. sectional in 
their fields of distribution. 
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Market 





F the twenty-five banks in the 
United States carrying the larg- 
est volume of deposits, ten are 


advertisers in The Christian Science 
Monitor. 


These ten, and.the many other banks 
and investment houses which advertise 
in the Monitor, know that Monitor 
readers have money to invest. 


These readers also have money to 
expend for the best merchandise the 
market affords. 


The 
Christian Science 
Monitor 


AnInternational Daily Newspaper 
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Did you know that borders 
like these could be econom- 
ically produced on the 

Linotype? | 











(= LINOTYPE 


Try cutting out 
some of these 
corners and see 
how they look 


on your layouts 
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Send for the complete catalogue of 
Linotype Decorative Material. Linotype 
borders are specifically designed for use 
with a particular type family and classi- 
fied accordingly. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
Department of Linotype Typography 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 
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“Ij the tendencies of the last 
five years toward centralization 


continue to develop, the large bak- 
ompanies of the United States 
tend to become larger, or 
ecessarily will be supplanted in 
the baking field by growing com- 
panics which are now smaller— 
in proportion to their ability to 
overcome the two great selling 
problems of the baking industry— 
selling the grocer and obtaining 
greater specification for their 
brand.” 





An Unusual Advertising 
Approach 





a* a retailer, I’m pretty well 
accustomed to salesmen with 
unusual approaches, but the other 
day a fellow pulled one on me 
that I consider as sensible as it 
was clever and unusual. 

He walked quietly up to me, 
glancing about at my modern 
store equipment. 

“How do you do, Mr. Eggert,” 
he said, “I see you’re a convert to 
labor-saving devices.” 

\n adding machine salesman! 
A meat slicer man! It flashed 
through my mind that he was 
somebody on that order. 

“You bet I am,” I replied, sort 
of cagey-like. 

“Good!” he continued, “then 
you'll be interested in a labor-sav- 
ing merchandising device that is 
applied to our goods, to make them 
move fast with less work on your 
part.” 

He had my curiosity aroused— 
I couldn’t quite make out his 
game. 

“IT represent the Mills,” 
he surprised me by saying as he 
took a portfolio out of his grip. 
“The labor-saving merchandising 
device I refer to is our big farm- 
per advertising campaign, which 

want to show you in this book. 

“Did it ever occur to you, Mr. 

gert, that advertising is nothing 

rt of labor-saving salesman- 
hip—printed sales talks that, 
rough farm papers, are quickly 
yade to the farmers who reside 
your locality? 
“Labor-saving, Mr. Eggert, be- 
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An 
Innovation 
Nn 
Printing 


W. EXPERIMENTED with the 
idea of turning our equipment 
and plant over to buyers of 
large edition printing and 
binding—we ‘‘sold’’ them our 
plant, our facilities, and our 
staff of advisers. 


The laboratory stage is passed, 
and the appreciation expressed 
by several nationally known 
publishers and advertisers has 
made this experiment an estab- 
lished plan. 


We want you, Mr. Buyer, to 
walk in this plant, survey the 
complete mechanical equip- 
ment, the staff of craftsmen, 
our shipping facilities, and 
feel that they belong to you 
and are acting under your in- 
structions. 


No matter where you are 
located, we are at your back 
door with this idea and ser- 
vice, and we would welcome 
an opportunity to acquaint 
you with further details con- 


aaa \/paaaa 
Press 


Haddon! 


Where Federal crosses Nineteenth Street 
OAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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FREE HOLIDAY 
STAMPING OFFER 


Until January 1, 1924, we will stamp your 
name, or a friend’s name, in gold on the 
front cover of Hall’s Advertising Handbook 
without charge. The handbook is well worth- 
while making one’s own in this way. 
ittances should accompany orders and 
books stamped with new owners’ names are, 
of course, not returnable. 
This offer is Tr “h until January 1, 1924. 


ADVERTISIN G 
HANDBOOK 


By S. Roland Hall 


735 pages—500 illustrations 
$5.00 net, postpaid 

This book is an encyclopedia of the best 
advertising practice of today. All that Hall 
has learned in twenty years of intensive ad- 
vertising work is in it. It contains 735 
fact-packed pages and 500 illustrations. There 
are exhibits of color work, printing papers, 
type charts, etc. Between its covers is a 
complete advertising education. 

Every man who writes, buys, sells or 
studies advertising should have this book for 
it is the one standard advertising guide with 
authoritative information on practically every 
branch of the advertising field. 

You may examine a copy unstamped, for 
10 days free. Or you may =, a copy 
stamped for yourself or for a fri 


MoGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 
i 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
A. Send me Hall’s B. Send me Hall’s 
Advertising Hand- Advertising Hand- 
k with name book, $5.00, for 


enclose proper re- 
mittance and ik 

understand that it postpaid with- 
stamped books are in 10 days of 
not returnable. receipt. 


NAME TO BR STAMPED 





Name 








I Address 


§ Omectal Position 





I Name of Company 





P. I.—12-6-23 
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cause it would take you or me 
if we tackled the job—all of oyr 
time to call personally, once a 
month, on these farmers and say 
to them the same things that are 
said in these advertisements every 
month. 

“Naturally, if you or I made 
these personal visits, there would 
be a call for the goods in the 
store here. Likewise, these printed 
sales talks—these advertisements 
—are bound to have a similar 
effect. 

“And another thing: the farm- 
ers read these sales talks. They 
are told in advance the facts they 
want to know. How much easier 
it is, then, for you to complete 
the sales when they come in! That 
is another way in which this ad- 
vertising saves labor—and your 
selling time. 

“The result is that our goods 
move rapidly for you. Our ad- 
vertising is therefore a_labor- 
saving device applied to the sale 
of your goods, the same as that 
cash register is a labor-saver in 
recording sales, and that book- 
keeping machine is a labor-saver 
in keeping your accounts.” 

He went on to show his cam- 
paign, which was a good. strong 
one, and I was glad to stock some 
of his line—but the thing that 
especially impressed me was his 
opening talk, which presented ad- 
vertising to me in a new and 
very logical light—From “Mere- 
dith’s Merchandising Advertising.” 


“Xmas” Banned in Davenport 
Advertisers’ Copy 


The Davenport, Iowa, Advertisers’ 
Club has started a campaign against 
the symbol “Xmas” and members of 
the club will prepare all copy with 
the word “‘Christmas” instead. ‘“Christ- 
mas commemorates the greatest festival, 
the birth of Christ, and the use of 
‘Christmas’ will bring back to the con- 
sciousness of the public that fact,” de- 
clared the officers of the club. 


H. N. Morton Joins 
O’Connell-Ingalls 


Howard N. Morton has joined the 
staff of the *Connell: Ingalls Advertis- 
ing Agency omen, as an account ex- 
ecutive tr. Morton was formerly 
with the Derby Brown Company, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city. 
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Greensboro’s Skyline 


ie 
our 


say 


Rises to keep pace 
i with its new popula- 
cd tion figures—43,525 


nts 
lar (Official U. S. Census 1923) 

HIS $2,000,000.00 Home Office Build- 

ing of the Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Co., the South’s largest com- 
pany, adds further prestige to Greens- 
boro, N. C., as the Insurance center of 


ey 
ey 
ier 
ete 





ri the South—and adds much needed facili- 
= ties to manufacturers seeking distribu- 
ar tion through “The Best of Circles” in 
d North Carolina, of which Greensboro is 
ri the industrial capital. 

“ The completion of the Jefferson 
le Standard’s new building—now being oc- 
at cupied—is part of a building program in Greensboro, begun early in 
In 1921, that has brought this city to the forefront with the South’s largest 
k- and most progressive communities. Well over $10,000,000.00 have been 
er expended during this period for building operations within the present 


city boundaries. 


: The Program Continued for 1924 


Present known projects proposed 
for completion in 1924 include a 
$200,000.00 office building for the 
Cone Export & Commission Co., 
cotton goods; a $250,000.00 depart- 
ment store; a $400,000.00 apart- 
ment house; $600,000.00 to $700,- 
000.00 in additions to the North 
Carolina College for Women; a 


$1,000,000.00 passenger station; 
and a $150,000.00 home for the 
Greensboro Daily News—projects 
that alone total over $2,500,000.00. 
Building along all lines promises 
to keep pace with this initial 
schedule—only ONE of the indica- 
tions of a broadening industry and 
prosperity during 1924. 


THE GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS IS THE DOMINATING 
NEWSPAPER IN THIS RICH, GROWING COMMUNITY AND 
SECTION—THE ONLY A. B, C. NEWSPAPER IN GREENSBORO 


lp cannol cover the South without North Carolina: 
and you cannol cover North Carolina wilhoul the 


GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Six Months End- 
ing Oct. 1, 1923 — Daily, 21,530 — Sunday, 29,308 





REPRESENTATIVES 


Cong, Hunton & Woopman 


Gro. M. Kony, Inc. 
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Canadian 
Farmer 
Greatest — 
Car Buyer 
37% of Cars on Farms 


Canadian farmers own more motor cars than business men, brokers, 
salesmen and travellers combined! What a convincing tribute: to the 
progressiveness, the buying power and the buying will of Canada’s 
largest group of consumers. There is a world of meaning in that fact 
for every advertiser—irrespective of what he sells. 





FARMERS 37% 

Business Men and Brokers 16% 
Salesmen and Travellers 16% 
Professional Men 8% 

No Occupation Stated 7% 
Miscellaneous 6% 

Labourers 4% 

Contractors 3% 

Livery Men 3% 


One-fifth of all Canadian farm homes from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
receive a copy of THE FAMILY HERALD AND WEEKLY STAR 
weekly. If the “Farmer” line in the diagram were to represent the cir- 
culation of THE FAMILY HERALD AND WEEKLY STAR the “Busi- 
ness Man” and “Salesman” lines would be approximately the proportions 
of the next two largest Canadian farm journals, which each have slightly 
less than half its circulation. 


For rates and other information, write the Advertising Manager 


Family Herald und Beekly Star. 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 
Montreal Established 1870 Canada 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, U. 8. A.: Chicago, U. A. 
DAN A. CARROLL, Representative, J. E. LUTZ, it 
110 E. 42 Street Tower Bldg.: 78 E. Madison Street 
Toronto, Ont., Can.: London. Eng. 
M. W. McGILLIVRAY, Representative M. A. JAMIBPSON, Representative 
390 Bay Street 17 Cockspur Street, 8S. W. 1 
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Why This 
Selling Plan Did Not 
Work 


People Apparently Do Not Like to 

e Goods Sent Them Un- 

cited—Also, They Are More 

Lit ‘ly to Respond to Such a 

Solicitation If It Is Made by a 
+ tailer 


ERNATIONAL TICKET COMPANY 
Newark, N. J., Nov. 22, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I was interested in reading in the 
first article of today’s issue of Print- 
ers’ !NK the experience of the hosiery 
man facturer who moved his surplus 
stock by sending out to a selected list 
one sock and offering to exchange the 
one, for the proper size, gratis, or a 
pair on receipt of 50 cents. 

We tried a similar proposition, car- 
ried a little bit further. We sent a 
complete Rockwell Reminder to a se- 
lected list of managers, executives and 
professional men. If the recipient 
wished to keep the Reminder all he had 
to doe was send us the purchase price. 
If not, we asked that he give it to 
some friend, who might want to keep 
it, or return a post card, which was en- 
closed, and we would send the postage 
for its return. 

The results more than surprised us; 
they shocked us. A scant ten per cent 
paid for the Reminder and 20 per cent 
of them were neither paid for nor re- 
turned even after two follow-up letters. 

We are loathe to believe that this 
idea is basically wrong, even in the face 
of the returns, and are wondering if 
you can put us in touch with some 
“cases” where this method of distribu- 
tion has been put across. 

We thank you for any information 
you may be able to give us. 

INTERNATIONAL TicKeT COMPANY, 

Mitton MANSHEL. 


WE are sorry to have to say 


that we believe “the idea is 
basically wrong.” As we under- 
derstand it, this company sent out 
a Rockwell Reminder to a list of 
executives who had not previously 
expressed an interest in it and 
asked these prospects to pay 
the regular price for the Re- 
minder. Plans of this nature are 
frequently tried, but they seldom, 
if ever, sell enough merchandise 
to justify themselves, The sur- 
prising thing about the experience 
related above is that 10 per cent of 
those receiving the article paid 
for it. That is a much higher 
percentage than most mail-order 
men would have figured on. 
The late Elbert Hubbard was 
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wont to call this plan “selling 
on suspicion.” He used to write, 
had a suspicion that you 
might want,” etc. We do not 
know how well the idea worked 
with him, but if it did work it 
was due to the intimate relation- 
ship which he maintained with his 
following. Hubbard fans all over 
the world might buy anything the 
Fra asked them to buy. In other 
words the Hubbard list was not 
cold. If we understand the plan 
of the International Ticket Com- 
pany, its list was cold. It had 
no way of knowing whether or not 
the men it sampled were inter- 
ested in its product or in fact in 
any system of reminders, or mem- 
orandum books. The chances are 
most of them were not interested, 
and not being interested they did 
not even take the trouble to return 
the package. The fact that the 
book was sent out unsolicited gave 
them the impression that the sender 
did not attach much value to it. 
Many of them also undoubtedly re- 
sented the fact that they were put 
to the trouble of sending back 
something which was sent unasked. 
Another thing that may have 
influenced the results of this par- 
ticular plan is that many insurance 
companies, banks and other busi- 
nesses are in the habit of sending 
calendar, reminder and memoran- 
dum systems to their clients and 
customers around the first of the 
year. Many may have thoughtlessly 
associated this proposition with one 
of these complimentary offerings. 
So far as we can see there is 
little similarity between the plan 
used by the International Ticket 
Company and that described by 
Frank L. Scott in his article, 
“When the Need Arises to Beat 
the Previously Set Sales Quota,” 
to which Mr. Manshel refers in 
his letter. The scheme of the 
hosiery manufacturer, which Mr. 
Scott mentions, was worked 
through the retailer. The manu- 
facturer asked his dealers for the 
names of 200 customers. One 
scck was sent to each, with the in- 
formation that its mate could be 
obtained from such-and-such a 
store for fifty cents. The people 
who received the sock knew the 
retailer. The chances are they 
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0-00-0-0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-000000000 
Electros, Stereos, Mats 
FOR 


Newspaper Advertising 


ELECTROS—Superior finished 
face, lightest weight, postage 
savers. 

STEREOS—Planed to accurate 
thickness, lightest weight, 
postage savers; something 
new in stereos, 

MATRICES—Extra quality; 
special ‘“‘Mail-Mat’’ package 
to save postage. 

MORTISES for dealers’ names 
that are right. 


Let Us Tell You About Them 


SHELDON CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
TO LISTS FURNISHED. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


N. Y. CITY OFFICE: 
38 PARK ROW 


Send 


your Salesmen 


To Conventions and Expositions 


Getting out and rubbing elbows with 
the other fellow at Conventions is 
time well spent. That’s how sales- 
men gain new business-winning ideas 
—dig up new prospects—keep solid 
with present customers. 


WORLD CONVENTION DATES 
A Monthly Publication 
Will give you the meeting place, dates, Secre- 





tary’s address and attendance for 8,500 annual - 


Conventions and Expositions. From this record 
it will be easy to select a good number of 
coming events at which your salesmen ean 
negotiate actual sales and pave the way for 
future business with new prospects. 


Send $15.00 at once and have your annual 
subscription commence with the Special 
DECEMBER number. It will start you off 
with a record of more than three thousand 
1924 Conventions and Expositions at which 
the p of your sal or an exhibit, 
will net you a bundle of orders. 


Hendrickson Publishing Co., Inc. 
1402 Broadway New York City 
(Descriptive leaflet No. 20 upom request) 
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were buying from him right 
along. They did not, thercfore 
hesitate to accept the manufac. 
turer’s suggestion to complete the 
pair of socks at their dealer's 
store. If, however, they had to 
send fifty cents to the manufac. 
turer direct and the dealer did not 
figure in the transaction, the 
chances are that the plan would 
have been a failure. 

The late Lorin Deland in his 
book, “Imagination in Business,” 
explains at some length why it is 
that people hate to throw away an 
element of value. The hosiery 
manufacturer took advantage of 
this psychology. The sock which 
the persons on the mailing list re- 
ceived was worth twenty-five 
cents. Practically, though, it was 
not worth anything unless fifty 
cents were paid to a dealer to get 
its mate. The single sock, there- 
fore, was potentially worth 25 
cents. Most of those who had 
this element of value in their pos- 
session would not discard it. The 
Rockwell plan lacked this element 
of potential value. 

Even at that the hosiery manu- 
facturer’s scheme. was purely a 
stunt. It worked because of its 
picturesque novelty. People, how- 
ever, soon tire of such selling 
methods. For this reason they 
should have only an infrequent 
place in any merchandising pro- 
gram.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Book Wholesaler Tells Public 
of Service to Dealers 


The Baker & Taylor Company, 
wholesale bookseller, New York, is 
telling the public of its book service 
to booksellers in newspaper advertis- 
ing space. 

“Back of the efficient service ren- 
dered by your Bookseller, and to a 
large extent making that service pos- 
sible,” states the copy, “are the in- 
telligent organization and the expe- 
rienced co-operation of the Book 
Wholesaler.” 

The existence of a reliable agency 
devoted to supplying books of all pub- 
lishers makes possible the keeping of 
up-to-date stoc for modern  book- 
stores and prompt delivery of special 
orders, the copy continues, concluding 
with the assurance that when one visits 
a bookstore he may be sure that be 
hind the bookseller stands the book 
wholesaler, ready to assist him in sup 
plying promptly and accurately the 
books that are chosen. 
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=|Resolute Ledger 


OLVED—the problem of the 

economical ledger paper. 
NEENAH PAPER COMPANY’S mill 
experts never let go till the answer 
had been found in RESOLUTE 
Ledger. Now, RESOLUTE is daily 
solving the problem for users of 
ledger paper everywhere. 


RESOLUTE takes ink well, and 
resists the wear of frequent hand- 
ling. It fulfills all requirements 
of efficiency. Yet its low cost is 
worth your careful investigation. 


Made in white, blue and buff in 
a good variety of weights. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


mong Weenah, Wisconsin —_Wisvow Boxp 


OLD Covnom, Trew Bonp 
Success Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 


CHIBFTAIN BonD Names RESOLUTR LEDGER 
NEENAH BoNnD Check he (YF Prestice LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full — of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purpos 


“- 


y, 
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Distinctly New 


A trade magazine in the jewelry field whose entire 
editorial contents are devoted to merchandising 


jewelry. diltee 


Distinctly New 


Giving for the first time, total coverage of the jewelry 
field, to all manufacturers who sell their products 
through retailers and jobbers. 


_ Soe 


Distinctly New 


A pocket size jewelry trade magazine which insures 
long life to its advertisers and close attention from 


i rs. 
ts readers _— 


Distinctly New 


Guaranteed and proven circulation of OVER 21,000 
copies monthly. 


Let us send you full particulars. 


JEWELRY 


Merchandisin3 


THE POCKET BOOK OF THE JEWELRY TRADE 


THE JEWELRY MERCHANDISING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
342 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Published for a Syndicate of Jewelry Jobbers 
G. DOUGLAS WARDROP, President FRANK C. THOMAS, Vice-President 
Editor Advertising Manager 


DAVID W. MAGOWAN, Secretary 
Treasurer 
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A Step toward 
Conserving Our Paper 


Supply 


New Orleans Conference of More 
Than 300 Delegates from Lum- 
ber-Producing Southern States 
Asks for Forestry Regulation 
Changes to Permit and Promote 
Private Reforestation 


A a conference in New Orleans 
ittended by more than 300 
delegates from every lumber- 
producing State in the South and 
from all of the national sections 
a permanent organization has 
been formed, to be known as the 
Southern States Reclamation As- 
sociation. Its purpose is to co- 
operate with the Western States 
Reclamation Association with the 
object of bringing about a broad- 
gauge reforestation policy on the 
part of the various States and the 
Federal Government. 

Reforestation was declared to 
be of vital interest and impor- 
tance to the entire nation. Lum- 
bermen are fighting for it so as 
to insure a continuous and steady 
supply of timber for home-building 
purposes and thus the proposition 
involves the home-owner, the ordi- 
nary citizen. The paper manu- 
facturer wants it because he, too, 
is interested in a dependable 
source of raw material supply, and 
this interest extends down a long 
line, including the printer, the 
publisher and the advertiser. 

The association was somewhat 
alarmed as it contemplated the 
present depletion of the country’s 
timber supply, but expressed the 
conviction that “if adequate re- 
forestation plans are started now, 

© project will reach a point suf- 

ient to insure an adequate 
rmanent supply of timber for 
aw purposes before the present 
ply of standing timber is ex- 
austed.” 

rhe statement of policy adopted 
y the newly formed association 
‘‘s forth as its working plan the 

lowing principles: 

The area of cutover land, 
es-ecially in the South, is rapidly 
ireasing and without adequate 

‘ovision being made for its re- 
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Marketing Manager 
Sales Manager 


For eleven years I 
have directed sales forces 
and have been instrumen- 
tal in making four well- 
known national lines a 
household word. Pre- 
vious to that I had nine 
years’ European experi- 
ence with a well-known 
American product. 


I am personally ac- 
quainted with the heads 
of nearly every promi- 
nent Department Store in 
the United States and 
Canada, and have an en- 
tree for promotional pur- 
poses that is exceptional. 


Have just completed a 
program of eight months 
campaign for a Nation- 
ally known company and 
am now available to con- 
nect with an established 
company that has a prob- 
lem of marketing to 
solve. 


Am an_ American, 
forty-four years of age, 
will go anywhere, but am 
only interested in product 
that has big volume 
possibilities. . 


Address ‘‘H’’ 
Box 210, Printers’ Ink 
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SALES 
LETTERS 


will not bring the best results 
unless they are scientifically 
written to actually sell 


“THE ART OF WRITING 
SALES LITERATURE” 


By Benson G. H. Durant 
will teach you in three lessons how 
to write sales letters scientifically. 

To experienced advertising men 
this course of instruction has proved 
extremely useful. To the student who 
aspires to write, it is indispensable. 

Not a lengthy, tiresome study but 
a crisp interesting treatise based upon 
the practical experience of a pro- 
fessional letter-writer. 


Total Cost $5 


And sold on a money-back guarantee if 
not satisfied after first lesson. Fill in 


coupon and mail. 





Sales Literature Inc. 
161 Water Street, New York 
Please send me full information 
about your letter-writing course. 





Name 





Address 




















SELL BY MAIL 


Direct to the Consumer 


The Mail Order Business is 
the shortest cut to profitable 
sales. 


Mail (rer Advertising 


a monthly magazine filled 
with inspiring, constructive 
and instructive articles by 
the foremost men in mail 
order and advertising circles. 
Subscription price $1.00 a 
year. 


Specimen copy free on request. 


MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 
7 So. Dearborn St. _ Chicago, Il. 
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forestation or other use. All of 
this land has some value for future 
forest growth. It can be a source 
of wealth to the community if 
properly protected from fire and 
controlled in such a way as to 
encourage reforestation. 

“A considerable part of the 
lands formerly in forest, and 
which have been denuded, have 
greater value for grazing than for 
forest growth; such lands should 
be utilized for grazing. Within 
or adjacent to these forested, cut- 
over, or grazing areas are rela- 
tively small tracts of land, with 
soil and other conditions favor- 
able for cultivation. Such areas 
should be developed to the making 
of small, self-supporting farm 
homes whenever the need arises. 
The continued utilization of these 
farm lands and the permanence 
of the small farm homes which 
may be established on them is 
largely dependent upon the proper 
control and protection of the 
grazing and upon the systematic 
utilization of forest products. 


SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF CUTOVER 
LANDS URGED 


“We advocate a _ systematic 
study of all timbered, cutover or 
waste lands with a view to deter- 
mine the best use of these for 
growing timber, grazing and agri- 
culture; also the adoption of a 
national policy leading to co- 
operation with reclamation dis- 
tricts, formed under State laws, 
to bring about use where feasible 
of farm lands within or adjacent 
to the cutover land and the crea- 
tion of opportunities on these for 
farm homes as rapidly as they 
may be needed. 

“America’s forest resources are 
being steadily depleted and we 
recognize the necessity of making 
plans without further delay for 
timber production in order to in- 
sure a permanent and adequate 
timber supply for the nation. 

“Every proper encouragement 
should be given to all efforts 
wisely sximed at elimination of 
waste and conservation of forest 
resources in their utilization. 

“If proper forestry methods are 
practiced on a sufficient area of 
forest lands, the problem of 
timber shortage in the United 
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Accurate 
Hardware Market Reports 


Subscribers to HARDWARE AND METAL are furnished 
weekly with market reports from Vancouver; Calgary; 
Winnipeg; London, Ont.; Hamilton; Toronto; Montreal; 
St. John, N. B.; Pittsburgh, Pa. Note that primary 
markets, as well as local markets, are given. This. weekly 
service is invaluable to any Canadian hardware buyer and 
can be obtained from no other source. 


Another reason why all wholesalers and retailers, represent- 
ing 90% of the buying power of the Canadian Hardware 


Trade, subscribe to HARDWARE AND METAL. 
Published every Saturday for the past 35 


years. 


Write for sample copy. 


Hardware Metal 


MEMBER A.B.C. 


MEMBER A.B.P. 


Canada’s National Hardware Weekly Since 1888 
143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 





No More Worry When- You Have to 


{ WRITE, SPEAK OR THINK OUT LOUD! 


Van Amburgh — “ The Silent Partner” —Has Solved Your Problem. Send for 


THE MENTAL SPARK PLUG 


By F. D. VAN AMBURGH 


TTENTION, Thinkers and 
Doers! Do you ever want to 
write high-powered sales letters? 
Speak in Public? Prepare Ads? 
Edit house organs? Do you ever 
find yourself staring vacantly at a 
blank sheet of paper wishing you 
had a self-starter for the thoughts 
that simply will not come? Here’s 
a new book you need. 


During the last 12 years F. D. Van 
Amburgh, publisher of the go- 


in the world, has saved up 375 
pages of mental stimulation every 
paragraph of which you can use in 
your daily work. Invest in yourself. 
Be known as an “Idea Man.” Send 
for this book today and examine 
it in your own home! 


— ee ee ee ee oe 
| To The SILENT PARTNER CO. | 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Here’s $2.—Send on your book. If I 
don’t think it’s worth 10 times the price 
you are to refund my money at once! I 


Name. 








ttingest little business magazine 
— 8 Address. | 
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your parcel 


post package ? x 


damaged but insured 
| fy VERY parcel post ship- 


ment you make is in 
danger of loss or damage. 
Parcel Post Insurance protects 
you against the many risks 
of transportation. 


There is no red tape. Enclosea 
coupon from a North America 
Coupon Book with each pack- 
age. It is automatically 
insured. The entry upon the 
stub is your shipping record. 
Claims settled promptly. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


MAKING SHIPPING SAFE FOR SHIPPERS 





Insurance Company of North America, 
Third and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. Dept. W12. 


Name. 





Street 


City State 
Wants Information on Parcel Post Insurance. 
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States can be greatly alleviated. 

“In most regions the problem is 
of a size and character removing 
it from the possibility of solution 
by individuals, unaided by the 
Federal and State governments, 
Federal and State forests should 
be extended and legislation should 
be enacted which will encourage 
the production of timber by in- 
dividuals. ; 

“It is umiversally recognized 
that at least 75 per cent of the 
problem of regrowth is fire pro- 
tection. Immediate steps should 
be taken to extend co-operation 
between the Federal and State 
governments and individual own- 
ers. Public indifference and care- 
lessness as well as deliberate acts 
of individuals contribute generally 
to the fire hazard. 

bey 2 should be afforded 
to the forest wherever practicable, 
not only from fire but also from 
the spread of insects and pre- 
ventable disease.” 

It is declared that the cause of 
reforestation is not going forward 
as rapidly as it might because 
present tax laws in most States 
make private enterprises along 
this line impracticable if not im- 
possible. It was advocated that 
necessary changes should be made 
in laws relating to taxation of 
forest property so as to remedy 
this condition—also that Federal 
and State regulation in forestry 
should not extend to the impair- 
ment of privately owned timber 
lands. 

A resolution urged that Fed- 
eral and State governments give 
co-operation and assistance to 
private owners for the prevention 
and suppression of forest fires and 
that just and practicable laws be 
devised for the taxation of forest 
property so as to encourage and 
permit private participation in 
timber production. 


Joins Power, Alexander & 


Jenkins 

Lester Johnston has been appointed 
rt ead technical director of the Power, 
\lexander & Jenkins Co., Detroit adver- 
ising ageney. Mr. Johnston was for- 
rly with the Mitchell Motors Co., Inc., 
Racine, Wis., and the Aperien Kardex 
ompany, Tonawanda, N. Y., and most 
ntly was with ‘the keel Tucker 

tudio, Detroit. 
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® 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


83,076 


Lines of advertising appeared 
in The Journal Friday, Nov. 
23rd. 


No other daily newspaper in 
Georgia has ever gotten near 
such a record in a regular 
issue. 


Advertising in The Journal 
Sells the Goods 


a 
Billboard 


AMERICAS Wi ] l THEATRICAL 
FOREMOST (ore) ly” Plict 4a 





It Pays to Advertise 
Only Where 
Advertising Pays 
Does advertising in The 

Billboard pay? 


Just check up the repeat ads 
it carries from week to week. 


Check up the steadily in- 
creasing number of such ads. 


Ask any of these advertisers 
the why. 
They won’t quibble. 


Member A. B.C. 








NEW YORK 
1493 BWAY.,. BRYANT 8470 
CHICAGO|CINCINNATI 


35 SO.OEARBORN! 2S OPERA PL 
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For some advertis- 
ing agency or textile 
manufacturer where 
a sound knowledge 
of textiles and adver- 
tising if a requisite. 
I know of a man who 
would be a real find. 
This man _ has_ had 
seven years’ experience 
in the selling and ad- 
vertising of a nation- 
ally known line of 
textiles. During this 
time he has directed 
salesmen, formulated 
and put into practice 
sales policies and meth- 
ods and has directed 
national advertising 
campaigns. 


This broad experience 
has carried him into 
close business and per- 
sonal contact with men 
and concerns in all 
branches of the textile 
industry. This man 
knows merchandising 
methods and problems 
peculiar to the textile 
field. 


He is 32 years of age; 
is married; a college 
man. His record has 
proved him a man of 
initiative and one who 
possesses splendid 
qualities of leadership. 


This man will be a find 
for either an advertis- 
ing agency or a manu- 
facturer. He will be 
available on January 1. 


Address: “Executive,” Box 211, P.I. 
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Cincinnati Advertises Coa] 
Burning Instructions 


The City of Cincinnati has been 
using a series of three large newspaper 
advertisements to instruct the house. 
holders of Cincinnati in the use of 
Bituminous _coal.in a rightly equi; ped 
furnace. Emphasis was iaid on three 
facts. The ever increasing scarcity of 
Anthracite and Pocahontas coal; the 
ultimate dependency of Cincinnatans 
on Bituminous coal from Kentucky 
and West Virginia and the necessity 
of minor mechanical changes in the 
furnaces of Cincinnati householders 
so as to properly consume this coal. 
The last advertisement gave insiruc 
tions on how to start a fire in a hot- 
air furnace and how to add properly 
a fresh charge of coal. The series of 
advertisements directed to householders 
were printed over the signature of 
Gordon D, Rowe, chief smoke inspector 
of the City of Cincinnati. 


Insurance Farm Becomes 
Trade Paper Copy 


Its own model farm is one of the un- 
usual subjects for copy of the (Ohio 
Farmers Insurance Company, Le Roy, 
O., in insurance publications, This 
company used page space to reproduce 
ap otograph of the farm and one of 
the company’s prize Jersey herd. The 
advertisement lists some of the prizes 
that The Ohio Farm herd has: taken 
at fairs and points out that the farm 
is one that any insurance company 
would be glad to insure. 


What Slogans “Wear Like 
Iron”? 


Tue Pantasotre Company 
New York, Nov. 19, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Would you be kind enough to tell 
us if you know of anyone using the 
following slogan: ‘“‘Wears Like Iron— 
Feels Like a Glove”? 

Many thanks for your kindness. 

Tue Pantasote Company, 
. R. Busx. 


H. L. Finch Joins Le Vene- 
Friesley Agency 

H. L. Finch has joined the Le Vene 
Friesley Company, San Francisco ad 
vertising agency, as contact man. Mr. 
Finch was formerly advertising mana- 
ger of the Walla Walla, Wash., Buile 
tin, and was more recently on the San 
Francisco staff of C. Mogensen & 
Company, Inc., publishers’ represen 
tatives. 


New Account for Gibbons 


J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., advertising 
agency, Toronto, has obtained the ad- 
vertising account of The Canadian 
= S. Rubber Co., Ltd., West 
Toronto. A campaign will be run soon 
for this account on its “Elastile Rubber 
Flooring.” 
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When 35,000 Families 
Go Shopping! 


Cities with populations approxi- 
mating 35,000 are lucrative trade 
fields. 


They support many stores, fac- 
tories and other businesses. 


The annual volume of their retail 
trade runs into millions—expended 
for the necessities of life—food, 
clothing and shelter. 


Their people own real estate, build 
homes, buy automobiles and fur- 
niture. 


They furnish a profitable field for 
every class of advertiser. 


A newspaper, reaching such a city 
EXCLUSIVELY, would deliver this 
great volume of business to its 
advertisers. 


The Minneapolis Tribune gives 
to its Advertisers 


35,464 More DAILY 
and 
39,713 More SUNDAY 


Circulation than any other 
Minneapolis Newspaper 


Thi$ is the equivalent of a city much larger than 
35,000 because it must be remembered that most 


newspaper subscribers 


represent more than one 


reader—that nearly all papers find their way into 
families of two or more persons. 


To Reach the Most Buyers, Use 


Che Minneapolis Tribune 


144,175 Daily 


oka B. Woodward 


New York Chicago 


Guy 8. Osborn, Inc. 
Detroit 


173,802 Sunday 


Cc. George Krogness 


St. Louis San Francisco 


Gravure Service Corporation, New York 
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$300,000. 


One sales plan, recently completed by us for a New 
England manufacturer, will enable him to secure 
$300,000 increased sales for 1923. 


For another client a $375 campaign produced $65,000 
in cash orders. Another, writing us, reports an in- 
crease of 200% in sales after one year’s use of our 
services. Another reports that out of 3,300 prospects 
his first mailing produced over four hundred orders 
from dealers. 


To many these returns seem unbelievable, yet they are 


merely the result of UNUSUAL SALES IDEAS 
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man 


created for each particular business by a skilled sales ‘s ti 
specialist and executed through economically planned | extt 
direct mail advertising, giving you results inside of | 
twenty-four hours of mailing. 


that 
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We Advocate Small Try-outs 








Whilesome of our clients spend 
many thousands of dollars with 
us, it is not sound business to 
rush into the work at the start 
withaheavy appropriation. The 
mere spending of a lot of money 
does not necessarily mean large 
returns. If the plan daes not 
make good on a small test, cost- 
ing a few hundred dollars, it 
cannot make good if you plunge 
with ten times the amount. 


We urge you to first test one ot 
our TRY-OUT CAMPAIGNS 
for just a few months. We 


furnish everything; plan, copy, 
letters, postage, etc. Then, with 
results satisfactory, go ahead 
with us on a large scale, con- 
vinced you are right. 


Naturally you are close to your 
business with many things to 
attend to. Let Mr. Schulze 
bring to your business the valu- 

able outside viewpoint and 
perhaps an idea that wjll appeal 
to you. 


Write us about your sales 
problem. 


Edward H. Schulze, Inc. 
DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
Woolworth Bldg. (37th Floor) New York City 


Mr. Schulze’s remarkably successful New book, “‘ Making Letters Pay,” 
can be obtained on ten days’ approval by rated firms 


through this office. 


Price, $5.00 
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Sales Contests That 
Look for Continuous 
Results 





(Continued from page 6) 

vass for business—to sell to other 
retailers and to factories and 
public buildings. Other business- 
getting sources pointed out includ- 
ed the relamping of electric signs, 
selling by telephone, advertising in 
local newspapers, using the mails, 
putting on prize contests and 
watching building permits. The 
company offered elaborate mate- 
rial with which to back up the 
agent in all these points. As soon 
as he got an agent started along 
this line the salesman was entitled 
to a fourth star. ; 

One of the things that a sales- 
man fidgets about in any contest 
is the amount of accountancy and 
extra labor involved. Realizing 
that this is what keeps the jobber 
away from such things the com- 
pany designed the 4-Star contest 
to work automatically. The job- 
ber sent in the name of his sales- 
men he wanted entered, along 
with a list of his agents for which 
each salesman was responsible. 

The salesman was_ provided 
with a score book which is a 
book of coupons having four tear- 
off coupons on each stub. The 
salesman entered -each agent’s 
name on a stub. If the agent 
already was carrying on any star 
activity or if he persuaded the 
agent to do so, he tore off a cou- 
pon, wrote the agent’s name on 
it, signed it and mailed it to the 
official scorekeeper at Nela Park. 
This counted as one star on the 
salesman’s contest record. When 
the same agent started the 
second activity the salesman tore 
off and mailed in the second star 
coupon. If the dealer developed 
into a 4-star agent during the 
contest, all four coupons were 
sent to the scorekeeper and the 
salesman had four stars to his 
credit in the contest from that 
one agent. The company kept the 
score, and the salesman’s book 
of stubs with any unreturned 
coupons was his check on the 
score’s accuracy. 
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It proved easy enough for the 
salesman to check up on Stars 
1 and 2 inasmuch as they in- 
volved the doing of things he 
could see at a glance. But on the 
second or third stars the prop- 
osition was different, sales in- 
creases being the only way of 
telling. The company has a wall 
sign containing its slogan “How 
Are You Fixed for Lamps?” and 
a wall chart showing in simple 
fashion what lamps to use and 
where. If an agent would indicate 
activity by asking for these he 
would be conditionally regarded 
as a 3-Star man provided a final 
report which the salesman sent 
in would bear out the claim. 

The salesman sent in_ his 
coupons for Stars 3 and 4 for 
purposes of record but no prizes 
were awarded until he sent a de- 
tailed report on each agent for 
which a blank form was fur- 
nished him. This is a complete 
report on Mazda lamp agents who 
are candidates for 4-Star honors. 
Blanks were to be filled out tell- 
ing the character of the business 
and then the salesman had to 
answer a series of questions under 
each star. These follow: 


Star One—Wrnpow Dispray 

(1) Has agent subscribed for manu- 
facturer’s window-display service? 

(2) If not, why were you unable to 
sell him? 

(3) Has agent the equivalent of 100 
watts in good reflectors for every run- 
ning foot to light his windows? 

(4) Has store _ of the following 
outside signs or other indication that 
Mazda lamps are sold in store: 

Metal flange sign 
Transparency sign 
Sign supplied by agent 


Star Two—Srore Dispray 

(1) Where in store is lamp shelf 

stock located: 
Front 
Centre 
Rear 

Is stock visible? 

(2) Has agent purchased one of the 
lamp demonstrators supplied by the lamp 
manufacturer? 

(3) If not, why? 

(4) Which of the following is agent 
using in store: 

Transparency 
Lamp Chart 
umbo Carton 
mp Cartons from Stock 
Price Card 
Slogan Card 


Other . 
(5) Has agent the equivalent of 200- 
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Retiring Members of 
Advertising Firm 
Will Sell Interests 


Two of the four members of this 
agency having larger interests 
elsewhere will offer their holdings 
without premium if successors 
are found who will appreciate 
and respect a reputation that does 
credit to Advertising. 


The firm is a simple partnership, 
without debts or obligation, but 
with full recognition and credit. 
Volume of business is small, but 
it is clean, creditable stuff, 
Remaining pres are widely 
known merchandising and adver- 
tising men. Preference might be 
shown to those with sales ability, 
although character and vision are 
chief requisites. 


Please do not consider this merely 


as an investment for personal sav- 
ings. Advertising, as we see it, is 


a business of large potentialities. 


“W,” Box 201, Printers’ Ink 
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Are You an Idea and 
Copy Man—or an 
Account Executive — 
in a Large Agency? 
If so, what does the 


future hold for you? 


A genuine opportunity is offered an 
advertising man of ability, education and 
refinement by a nationa ly recognized, 
medium-sized New York Agency, 

He must be a sound thinker, and a 
writer of original, interesting and sales- 
making copy. He would be responsible 
for the production for our very _par- 
ticular and well-known clients, and his 
remuneration will be a generous per- 
centage on the > Consequently, = 
earnings would be limited only to his 
capacity, 

A high- -class account executive, or 

“contact” man, who is able to secure 
a satisfactory yearly billing could also 
make a very advantageous connection 
with this successful ristian Agency. 

This advertisement should a; 1 to 
the forward-looking young man Coreter. 
ably college) who is anxious to event- 
ually own an interest in a progressive 
agency, in which he can take an active 

rt in the management, and where work- 
ing conditions are exceptionally pleasant. 


Gate oy in complete Bag otetins 
ence. @ on. - 
Geese °B, Bor 203, sare of Printers’ Ink. 
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watt lamps in satisfactory fixtures ten 
feet apart to light his own store? 


i ae ee Lamp: 
— use slogan, “How are 
=. eee? for ps?” in talking to every 
customer? 
(2) Does agent always recomme: i the 
proper Pg ‘or the purpose? 
(3) Does agent use home 
recipes from Recipe Book? 
(4) Does agent ask customers to buy 
lamps by the carton? ‘ 
(5) ich of the above does agent 
find most successful? Describe de- 
tail on other side of this sheet. 


ligt ting 


Star Four—Ovrsipe Sewn 


(1) Which of the following does agent 
use to develop new business: 
Solicitors 
Selling to Stores 
Newspaper Advertising 
Mail Campaign 
Telephone 
Other (State) 
(2) Which of the above does the 
find most successful? Describe in 
tail on other side of this sheet. 


Some general information also 
was called for, the salesman being 
instructed to go as far as he liked 
in elaborating on the condition of 
each store, going into detail as to 
the results gained from the ap- 
plication of each of the four ideas. 

Upon this final report depended 
the awarding of the four stars to 
the salesman and the agent. The 
company used it to determine the 
agent’s eligibility to a diploma as 
a Mazda lamp specialist. 

In the distribution of prizes the 
jobber’s salesman was judged not 
by the total number of stars he 
accumulated in the course of the 
contest but by how good a job he 
did with the agents under his 
charge. If he had only six agents, 
for example, and induced all to 
become 4-Star agents, his accom- 
plishment was rated at 100 per 
cent and he was rewarded ac- 
cordingly. 

However, to put the thing on 
an entirely equitable basis, the 
salesmen were classified into three 
divisions, according to the number 
of agents they were responsible 
for. The first class was those 
having from three to six agents; 
the second from seven to fifteen 
agents and the third sixteen agents 
or more. A salesman registering 
100 per cent in the second class 
naturally got a more valuable 
prize than one in the first class, 
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SELLING 
_SUNSHINE 














ONSIDERABLE of the 

wealth of America is concen- 
trated in Florida from November 
to May. Florida has a handsomely 
printed and carefully edited mag- 
azine which reaches this class and 
thousands of other thinking people 
who read intelligently and buy ac- 
cordingly. Certain space users find 
it advisable to concentrate where 
buying power is concentrated. 


SUNSHINE 


“* Florida’s Magazine ** 
Edited by HERBERT FELKEL 


Tue Recorp Company, Publishers 
Record Building, Saint Augustine, Florida 
H, D. HASCALL & ASSOCIATES 

1133 Broadway, New York 

National Advertising Representatives 


4 Quality Circulation im the Playground of the Nation 
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The CLEVELAND PLAIN 
DEALER and the CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS have joined 
the Gravure Service Advertis- 


ing Group, the circulation of 
which now exceeds 1,900,000. 


THE GRAVURE SERVICE N and after Decem- 
ADVERTISING GROUP ber 9th the Louis- ° 


Cleveland Plain Dealer ville ' Herald and the 
Chienge Bially News Indianapolis Star 
St. Louis Globe Democrat gravure sections will be 
Sindiliadinalie Beer issued as full standard 


Minneapolis Tribune gravure newspaper size. 


Buffalo Courier You can now obtain 
South Bend News Times from us WITHOUT 
Atlanta Journal CHARGE ADVANCE 
Des Moines Register PROOFS printed in 
Erie Dispatch Herald Gravure, for the use of 
Musvtind Cintas your salesmen and to 
lige ANG send jobbers and dealers 

BEFORE your first ad- 


Louisville Herald mera: th Ry 
Syracuse Post-Standard isement 1s run. 


and Write for rates and 
Montreal La Presse complete information. 


Gravure Service Corporation 
25 West 43d St., New York 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


168 N. Michigan Ave. Little Bldg. Sharon Bldg. San Fernando Bldg. 
Young and Ward M. W. Burlingame Fred L. Hall T. F. Magrane 
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and so on. Prizes were awarded 
to all having a score of 75 per 


cent or over. Out of the 1,000 sales- | 


men entering, 240 secured class 
prizes. In addition some grand 
prizes were awarded for the best 
showings made in the various di- 
visions, the basis for the grand 
prizes being a compilation of com- 
plete reports made by the salesmen 
at the close of the contest. 

The salesmen had the incentive 
of the prizes and the satisfaction 
they had in making good with the 
jobber. The agents were inter- 
ested from the standpoint of gain- 
ing the added profit coming from 
the increase in sales; also by the 
fact that their rate of commission 
on sales automatically grows 
larger with the increase in volume. 

Of the 7,856 retail agents’ in- 
fluenced by the 4-Star campaign 
2,288 qualified as 4-Star agents. 

“However,” says Albert E. Len- 
nox, head of the National Lamp 
service department, “the real suc- 
cess of the campaign is not to be 
found in the figures. Nor have its 
greatest benefits been evidenced in 
a temporary effect which normally 
might have been expected to reach 
a maximum at the close of the 
contest feature. The valuable re- 
sults which so far have been in- 
dicated only by the figures quoted 
will be of much greater duration 
because the whole activity is based 
upon the fundamentals of retail 
merchandising. A large number 
of agents are learning that it pays 
to be good merchandisers. The 
four principles set forth by us are 
being applied to other lines they 
sell as well as lamps, and they are 
grateful for the lesson they have 
learned as is revealed by a large 
file of correspondence from the 
agents to the jobbers. 

“Perhaps the most gratifying 
feature of all is that while the 
contest is over, the 4-Star cam- 
paign is here to stay and 4- 
Star agents will be recognized as 

ipidly as they qualify. Certifi- 
cates are being awarded now to 
gents who.were not entered in 
the contest. The 4-Star activi- 
ties will be promoted indefinitely 
as a means of more effective mer- 
chandising. The plan is proving 
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This Is 
Opportunity— 


If you have sold a high- 
grade color process, 
whether for a publication 
or a printing house, we 
would like to talk with you. 
We want a worker, willing 
and anxious to go. 

Must be able to close big 
contracts through thorough 
merchandising and sound 
selling. 

If you are a young man 
with a sound training and 
ready for the big opportu- 
nity, here it is. 

Traveling out of Chicago in 
Central West. 

Write us confidentially. 
Address “D,’”’ Box 206, 
care of Printers’ Ink, Illi- 
nois Merchants Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 



































“GLUEY” 


A pure vegetable paste, 
with the tenacity of glue 
—dries fast. 

Send 10 cents for Big, Handy 

Desk Tube 


All Good Dealers Sell 
“GLUEY” Paste 












The Commercial 
Paste Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Please address Dept. 115 
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WANTED QUICKLY 


Experienced 
Contest Manager 


One of the best known publica- 
tions reaching farm and small 
town readers is putting on among 
its subscribers a purely editorial 
contest (no connection with sub- 
scriptions or advertising) with 
$5000 cash prizes. This contest 
will run one year from January 1, 
and for this period we wish to 
employ the best contest manager 
available. 

It is not only essential that the 
man we employ has had experi- 
ence in conducting high-grade con- 
tests, but he must be one who can 
arouse enthusiasm of thousands of 
men and women and keep up the 
interest throughout the year. 

Such a man will be backed by 
every resource of a large publish- 
ing house. If you are not the man, 
can you tell us where to get him? 


Address “F.” Box 208 care of Printers’jInk 











An Investment— 
—In Experience 


An organizing mind; 
A flair for orderly procedure ; 


A —ore for the digging out and correla- 
tion of advertising facts; 


A thorough kT. in the appraisal of ad- 

rate ru a quarter 
of @ century’s contact with more than ten 
thousand media. 





Culminating in: 
The devising and installation of 
scientific f 


ing advertising a: 
the simplification and 
of office routine generally. 


This men. 6 45, z. an vigor gst, wen 


os anization., as ited. but 


during his & 1, ‘life; and 
ae ahead of even (4, of immediate 
salary. 


Available Now. 


Analytic, Box 204, Printers’ Ink. 
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immensely successful because jt 
has as its motive power the co- 
operative effort of the manufac- 
turer and the jobber.” 

Supplementary to the 4-Star 
campaign the company is now 
carrying on an “On to Nela” con- 
test which began on September | 
and will end March 1, 1924. This 
contest, like the other, is open to 
all jobbers’ salesmen who are will- 
ing to receive the company’s as- 
sistance and who agree to go aiter 
lamp business aggressively during 
the period of the campaign. Fach 
pays an entry fee of $5. 

The “On to Nela” effort wil! be 
a proposition of building in a mer- 
chandise way upon the educational 
work launched by the 4-Star ef- 
fort. The contest is in the nature 
of a cross-country trip, with the 
big idea being to get to Nela Park 
for a midsummer vacation with all 
expenses paid. At the start it is 
assumed that every salesman is 
10,000 miles distant and each dol- 
lar’s worth of new business se- 
cured gets him one mile closer to 
Nela. 

A credit of 100 miles is given 
for each new approved direct or . 
indirect lamp contract of $150 or 
more obtained during the cam- 
paign. Fifty miles are credited 
for contracts of less than $150. 
For every “A” agent signed up 
during the effort a credit of 100 
miles is given. 

The contest is directly hooked 
up to the 4-Star campaign 
through a bonus mileage system. 
Each new subscription to the 
twelve-time window-trim service 
counts for twenty-five miles—as 
does each sale of a lamp demon- 
stration or a store front lantern. 
In addition any salesman who in- 
duces an “A” agent to qualify 
during the campaign as a 4-Star 
agent gets a credit of 100 miles. 
To get this credit the salesman 
must send in one of the regular 
4-Star merchandising reports abov: 
described. 

A number of souvenirs “en 
route” will be given to help keep 
up the interest as the contest 
progresses. After a salesman has 
“traveled” 500 miles he gets an all- 
leather collar case. At the end of 
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BEN DALE 
COMPANY 


175 FIFTH AVENUE 


New Yorks 


N its endeavor to furnish 
illustrations to all branches 
of advertising, The Ben Dale 
Company has secured the 
services of 
MR. R. D. FITZWATER 
and the group of recognized 
fashion artists, formerly known 
as the Fitzwater Studio. 


Mr. Fitzwater brings to The 
Ben Dale Company an art ex- 
perience gained through years 
in the field of advertising. 

The addition of Mr. Fitzwater 
and his associates will complete 
a service already invaluable to 
the advertising profession. 
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Attention 


of 


Advertising Agencies 


This message is for those Advertising Agencies who have an organ. 
ization that can be conscientiously commended to advertisers who need 
an able Agency Service. 


The man is available who can visualize for the Advertiser the advan- 
tages of your Agency Service. 


Here is a man who knows and can sell Advertising and Advertising 
Service. He can make the Campaign productive and successful and 
retain the account for your Agency. 


This man has proved his ability to meet and win men in high places. 
His ability and experience enable him to address and succeed with 
Boards of Directors and Heads of Organizations. He is a public speaker 
and writer of demonstrated worth—a Business Getter and Business 
Builder. 


Details and proof of experience and capacity will be given in inter. 
view. 


Have you a place with your Agency for the man of this caliber? 
Write and arrange for appointment. Your communication will be held 
in strict confidence. Address “A,” Box 202, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Here’s a Sales Organization 


in CANADA for You! 


An Opportunity for Any Concern Whose Line Is 
Sold Through Drug, Dry Goods, Departmental or 
General Stores. 


A client of ours is in a position counts on their books. The new 





to take on one or two new lines. 


They have a selling organization 
covering Canada from coast to 
coast —resident salesmen with 
warehouse facilities at strategic 
points—a crew of detail men for 
special drives—a capable depart- 
ment for sales promotion by mail. 


This concern has two lines of 
their own which they backed by 
$55,000 advertising appropriation 
this year. They have 7,000 ac- 


line (to effect the desired reduc- 
tion in selling costs) must sell 
through drug, departmental, dry 
goods or general stores. It must 
be a repeater with good turnover. 


In our opinion this represents a 
real opportunity for a concern 
desiring thorough distribution in 
Canada—your nearest and best 
export market. Write, stating you 
are interested, in the first in- 
stance, to 


R. C. SMITH & SON, LIMITED 


Advertising Agency 


Toronto, Ont. 
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0u0 miles he receives a pair of 
uiman slippers in a leather case. 
frer 1,500 miles have been cov- 
the prize is a gold-plated 
illette razor; 2,000 miles, a six- 
manicure set: 3,000 miles, 
ebony clothes brush; 4,000 
s, a folding umbrella; 5,000 
s, a bathing suit; 6,000 miles, 
an ebony military hair-brush and 
comb; 7,000 miles, a leather toilet 
case made to hold the other prizes 
gained up to this time; 9,000 
miles, a leather Gladstone bag. 
Then at the end of 10,000 miles 
the salesman receives his trans- 
portation to Cleveland, where he 
will be entertained without ex- 
pense to himself for two weeks 
at Nela Park—the headquarters 
of the National Lamp Works of 
the Genera] Electric Company. 
The 4-Star campaign works out 
to increase the agent’s selling ca- 
pacity. The “On to Nela” effort 
is designed to make sure that he 
has no lack of merchandise to sell. 


Raymond Shaw with E. T. 
Sadler Agency 


Raymond Shaw has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of The E. T. 
Sadler Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. Mr. Shaw was formerly with 
the Shaw Publishing Company, Chicago, 
and more recently with the Automobile 
Blue Books, Chicago publishers. 


Rudolph Miller Joins Indian- 
apolis Agency 

Rudolph Miller has joined the Gen- 
eral —— Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., as general manager. He was re- 
cently advertising manager of the Na- 
tional Motor and Vehicle Corporation, 
also of Indianapolis, maker of National 
automobiles. 


San Francisco “Herald” Ap- 


points Benjamin & Kentnor 
The Benjamin & Kentnor Company 
ias been appointed national advertising 
representative by the San Francisco 
Illustrated Daily Herald, which will 
ommence publication on December 10, 
.ccording to present plans of its pub- 
isher, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. 


Indian Refining Moves. 
Advertising Offices 


The Indian Refining Company, Inc., 
llavoline oils and greases, has removed 
ts offices, including its advertising de- 
partment, from New York to Lawrence- 
ille, Ill. Allen B. Tint is advertising 
manager. 
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ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Large Metropolitan 
newspaper with quality 
circulation. offers an un- 
usual opportunity for 
experienced man. Must 
have abundance of am- 
bition and initiative and 
have a successful record 
as an exceptional adver- 
tising salesman. This 
position requires an 
executive who can direct 
a large staff of men. 


Address ‘“‘E,’’ Box 207, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 














Sales Manager 


seeks new connection January 1. 
Twelve years of unusually suc- 
cessful experience in direct-mail 
advertising, personal selling, and 
selecting and directing the efforts 


of others. At present Sales and 
Advertising Manager for manu- 
facturer of a high-priced automo- 
tive equipment specialty, marketed 
through own exclusive dealers 
nationally, with record of over 
four hundred per cent increase in 
four years. 


Previously exploited, with marked suc- 
cess and minimum cost, a building mate- 
rial specialty in a nation-wide way. For 
four years bought and sold municipal 
bonds on own account. 


Well educated, of good appearance and 
address, thirty-five, married and has two 
children. A clear thinker, hard worker 
and resourceful. Has traveled the road 
to Damascus and had his eyes opened to 
the spirit of service that makes fot in- 
tegrity, loyalty and love for his work. 
Unimpeachable references as to ability 
and moral character. 


For personal interview address 


**J,”” Box 209, Care Printers’ Ink 
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Direct Mail Profits 
And How to Get Them 


Every business man uses the 
mails. 
But that doesn’t mean that 
every business man is aware 
of the mighty sceptre of 
power that the: post office 
has put in his hands. 
YOUR business? Of course— 
and a great, dynamic sales 
force just waiting to be 
harnessed to your merchan- 
dising program. 
If it isn’t pulling BIG for 
YOU — there’s something 
wrong with your way of us- 
ing it. Let us find out what. 
It costs you nothing to sub- 
mit your letters, booklets, 
folders and other literature 
for a critical analysis — a 
CONSTRUCTIVE criticism 
that tells what’s the matter 
and how to correct it. 

Just ask for it. 
No charge. No obligation. 


H. GAINES 
101 East 41st St., New York City 























Who Would Not Pay $1.50 for 
WILBUR D. NESBIT’S Experience ? 


He is nationally known as a famous newspaper 
advertising man. He has written a truly won- 
derful “FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AD- 
VERTISING.”’ 


It is not like any other book you have read 
on this subject. @ book leads you, step by 
through all the. intricacies of this fasel. 
ADVERTISING, so that at 
the end you have a clear understanding of 
what ought to be accomplished through adver- 
tising as ag as the best methods to be used. 
You can a careful study of the principles 
set forth ¥ this book actually learn how to 
write effective advertisements and just as good 
instructions can derived from it as attend- 
ing regular school classes. 
a copy write Gregg oabeenioe 


y 
and they will send it to you. If you like it, 
remit $1.50 and it’s yours for keeps—if re- 
turned within five days, no — hanes your 
order now while this is before y 








Published in CHICAGO 


Homtay READ waar 
B.C 


Lumber 
is cut or sold. 
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Boys’ Library Made Part of 
Selling Plan by Clothier 


Thomas Morgan, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Retail Clothiers’ Associa. 
tion and pageistes of .. retail clothing 
store at liamsport, Pa., has taken 
advantage of the fact that boys ike 
books. In recent newspaper advertise. 
ments he announced that he has in- 
stalled in his store a library of books 
for boys—a_ circulati library in a 
sense. To every boy who had purchased 
clothes in his store he would give a hook 
free, the announcement stated. This the 
boy could exchange for another bool as 
often as he wished up to a certain date, 
March 1, for instance, when by the pur- 
chase of another suit, the exchange . 
ilege would be continued. “In 
way,” the advertisement read, “‘you 
always have new books to read if \ 
buy your clothes here.” 


Plan 1924 Campaign on 
Nesco Oil Stove 


The National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
will advertise its Nesco Perfect oil 
cook stove in fifty magazines, prin- 
cipally women’s publications, during 
1924. Business-paper advertising at 
the present time is offering dealers 
sales helps to tie up with the new 
campaign. 


Dec. 6, 1 29 


New Publishing Company 
Baltimore 


The Reese Publishing Company has 
been organized at Baltimore, Md., with 


a capital of $100,000. The incorpora- 
tors are J. Wesley Reese, Thomas R. 
Diver, J. Emmet Gary, and Julius A 
Anderson. The company will engage in 
publishing, printing and engraving, in 
cluding advertising liter literature. 


Join “The Household” 


W. Scott Patjens and H. B. Ridge 
have joined the Eastern office at New 
York of The Household. Mr. Patjens 
was recently advertising director of the 
Leslie-Judge Company, New York. Mr 
Ridge was formerly advertising man 
- ao of the Cine-Mundial, also of New 

ork. 


Valve Account for Sweeney & 
James Agency 


The Dill Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, O., maker of tire valves, 
valve parts, Instant-On-Dust-and-Valve 
Caps, has placed its advertising account 
with The Sweeney & James Company, 
advertising agency of that city. 


Charles M. Warner Dead 


Charles M. Warner, president of the 

arner sory. Refining Company, 
Edgewater, N. J., and of - Warner- 

inlan Asphalt a died at 
yracuse, N. Y., vor ns 1 at 
the age of caunate-aiebe, 
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Anything that can be sold 
can be sold by mail 


$250.00 in Prizes 


| $50.00 for the best one-page letter based on actual results 
| secured. 


$50.00 for the best four-page illustrated letter based on 
actual results secured. 


$50.00 for the best booklet—not over two ounces in 
weight—about any individual product or service. 


| 
| $50.00 for the best series of three letters (1, 2 or 4 pages) 
| based on actual results secured. 


| $25.00 for the best Retail Dealer House Magazine— 
| no limit as to weight—but must have been issued at regu- 
| lar periods for one year prior to January 1, 1924. 


$25.00 for the best Manufacturer’s House Magazine— 
no limit as to weight—but must have been issued at regu- 
lar periods for one year prior to January 1, 1924. 


All letters must be accompanied by envelopes with 
same fill-in as original mailing, and a statement 
of the number mailed, inquiries received and sales 
resulting therefrom. 

Booklets and House Magazines will be judged 
on appearance, copy and suitability to the class of 
business and prospects. 

Contest closes at the office of POSTAGE, 
18 East 18th Street, New York, on Monday, 
December 31, 1923. 


Winners will be announced in February, 1924, POSTAGE, 
and checks mailed on or before February 15, 1924 








$22,000 from a Letter! 


$22,896.20 worth of merchandise sold with a 
single one-page “form” letter at a total cost 
of $136.05. Send 25c for a copy of Postage 
Magazine, and an actual copy of this letter will 
be sent gratis. If you sell you need Postage, 
which tells how to write Sales-Producing 
Letters, Folders, Booklets, House Magazines. 
Subscription $2 a year for 12 numbers chock 
full of usable, cashable ideas. POSTAGE— 
18 East 18th Street—New York. 
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During recent 
months Great 
Britain has been 
greatly agitated 
over the subject 
of the Empire’s protectionist pol- 
icy. The question of free trade 
has once more become a political 
issue of foremost importance in 
England. Even Premier Baldwin 
wishes to depart from Great 
Britain’s conventional free-trade 
policy in favor of some tariff pro- 
tection. 

At a luncheon at the Constitu- 
tional Club in London a few days 
ago, Lord Birkenhead came out 
strongly against free trade. He 
said that trade could no longer be 
regarded free when only one im- 
portant nation in the world ad- 
hered to it. - 

With the merits of this British 
political issue, we are not con- 
cerned, However, Lord Birken- 
head in his address said something 


Tariff or 
Advertising 
Protection ? 
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about the effect of this country’s 
tariff policy on development of 
manufacturing in the United 
States that is not quite fair to ad- 
vertising. He said that at one time 
the United States used to import 
its motor cars from Europe, and 
that the tremendous development 
of the motor-car industry which 
has taken place in the United 
States since then is due to the 
tariff wall which protects the in- 
dustry from outside competition, 

We believe that most of our 
manufacturers are willing to con- 
cede that tariff protection is help- 
ful to them, but that it is the sole 
reason for their success they 
could easily disprove. This is 
particularly true of the automo- 
bile. business. Many forces have 
contributed to its development, but 
it is only mildly stating what every- 
one knows when we say that ad- 
vertising is one of the most im- 
portant of these forces. It is the 
force that for twenty-five years 
has been continually shoving back 
the saturation point that pessi- 
mists have thought would sooner 
or later depress the motor-car in- 
dustry. But, thanks to advertis- 
ing, the saturation point now 
looks farther off than ever... Ad- 
vertising has constantly explored 
and opened up new stratas of de- 
mand for the automobile. With- 
out advertising, tariff protection 
would have availed the motor car 
but little. 


Advertising Business men in 


general we think 

Gains if will agree with 
Mellon Wins the assertion of 
Ralph Van Vechten, vice-president 
of the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank of Chicago, in 
PrinTERS’ INK of November 22, 
that much more advertising will 
be done if Secretary Mellon 
can sell Congress on the idea 
of reducing the income tax. It 
cannot be denied that _busi- 
ness is being held back because, 
as Mr. Van Vechten puts it, 
men of wealth “cannot afford” 
to make investments that would 
increase their taxable profits. If 
surtaxes can be reduced to an 
equitable figure, then the man with 
capital will be inclined to invest 
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in growing businesses rather than 
in tax-exempt securities. New 
businesses will start and many 
now in existence will expand. 
There will be more goods to sell 
and a stronger inclination to sell 
them, thus making more advertis- 
ing an inevitable result. 

As might well be expected, the 
radical anvil chorus is already at 
work on Secretary Mellon’s propo- 
sition. It is being attacked on the 
ground that it was prompted by 
a tender solicitude for the man of 
wealth, and that its object is to 
transfer even more of the tax bur- 
den to the shoulders of “the peo- 
ple.” Those responsible for such 
talk doubtless know it is both silly 
and demagogical, and it is to be 
hoped that the common sense of 
the country will keep the thing 
from being swayed by any such 
considerations. 

As at present constituted, the 
surtax feature is nothing more or 
less than an application of the 
gentle pastime known as “soak- 
ing the rich.” Mr. Mellon well 
knows that if surtaxes can be ad- 
ministered on a fair and square 
basis there will be more income 
tax derived from the wealthy than 
is at present the case. 

The extension of industrial en- 
terprises that would be sure to 
come through the easing up of 
capital and the increase in the 
popular buying power that Mr. 
Mellon’s change would make pos- 
sible would actually increase in- 
comes. This, financial experts 
agree, would bring in more money 
in the aggregate than the treasury 
is receiving now. 

It possibly is a bit unfortunate, 
from the standpoint of the inter- 
ests of income tax reduction, that 
Secretary Mellon himself is an 
enormously wealthy man. If he 
were poor he probably would not 
be accused of playing the game of 
the multimillionaire. In other 
words, his proposition would be 
considered on its merits, and the 
consideration would not be swayed 
by passion or prejudice. But the 
people .have demonstrated more 
than once: that they -think much 
more clearly on ‘some. esseritial 
topics than:the’ politicians give 
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them credit for, and it would not 
be at all surprising if such pres- 
sure were brought upon Congress 
as to secure the passage of the 
enabling legislation sought by Mr. 
Mellon. 


Teaching The pn “no” 

is so closely as- 

Salesme: »» sociated with the 
to Say OQ buyer, that the 
salesman is sometimes liable to 
forget its place in his-own vocabu- 
lary. 

Many an important order has 
been lost and much confusion has 
been caused, because a salesman 
temporized when he should have 
promptly refused a request he 
knew: was against the house pol- 
icy. A recent incident in the tire 
industry reported in “The Fire- 
stone Non-Skid” emphasizes the 
point. The buyer wanted to be 
sure he was getting the very low- 
est price. He had asserted that 
if he wasn’t given a certain con- 
cession he would give the order to 
a competing house. The salesman 
lost his nerve. He was afraid to 
risk the issue. He forgot the 
word “no.” Instead, he took what 
seeined the.easy way out and said: 
“T’ll wire the home office and see 


.if they’ll take the business on 


those terms.” The buyer was nat- 
urally at once suspicious that the 
salesman could make him a better 
offer. Else why should he even 
think of taking it up with the 
home office? When the salesman 
came back later with a politely 
worded refusal the buyer still held 
out. The salesman’s first hesita- 
tion had convinced him that the 
salesman’s proposition was not the 
best he could obtain if he stuck 
to his guns. The sale was lost, 
and the house suffered also a loss 
in prestige because the salesman 
didn’t take a firm stand in the first 
place. 

It is so much easier to tempo- 
rize and promise to try to put 
something over at the home office, 
instead of stating the firm’s known 
policy without hesitation. Some- 
times a salesman will make a 
promise to his prospect which is 
either impossible of fulfillment or 
against the known policy of his 
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firm. In a later attempt to square 
himself he blames his failure to 
make good his promise on the 
narrow-minde@ness of his firm or 
some individual in its manage- 
ment. 

Such an action is not only short- 
sighted on the salesman’s part, but 
actually disloyal. It leads only to 
a hot letter from the customer to 
the home office, a letter in reply 
which tells the facts, and a severe 
call down for the salesthan who 
made the promise. 

The inevitable mixups, lost sales 
and lost positions which eventuate 
from the weak bluff of “taking it 
up with the home office” could all 
be avoided if the salesman would 
use common sense and say “no” 
in the first place in the presence of 
his prospect. He need not say it 
in an ugly, independent manner, 
but politely, firmly and as if he 
meant it to be final. 

A gréater use of the word when 
it is needed will save much time, 
trouble and confusion later. 


Quality the As is always the 


case, newspapers 
oe published articles 


for several days 
before Thanksgiving, telling how 
the turkey market was breaking 
under the avalanche of a heavy 
supply. “Speculators caught; 
prices tumbling,” exclaimed the 
headlines. 

It is true that the markets this 
year, for the first time in years, 
contained an adequate’ supply of 
the festive bird. But it is also 
true this’ year, as always, that the 
producers of high quality, fresh- 
killed fowls did not have to sell 
them at distress prices. On this 
point let us quote from a bulletin 
issued by the Bureau of Markets 
of the Deparfment of Agriculture 
of the State of New Jersey dated 
November 28: “There is no doubt 
but that there is an ample supply 
of turkeys, both fresh-killed and 
from cold storage, in the markets 
this yeat ; but buyers, as in formér 
seasons, are eager, wherever pos- 
sible, to gét fancy, fresh-killed 
birds’ from nearby Jersey farms 
and. these are selling in all cities 
at a big premium. In Trenton 
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the range of retail prices is from 
65 cents to 75 cents a pound for 
fresh-killed Jersey turkeys.” 

We are citing this incident be- 
cause it gives us a graphic, timely 
example of what every sales ex- 
ecutive should know and that is 
that quality is, after all, the one 
best talking point. The product 
of recognized quality is best pre- 
pared to meet price competition. 

Nevertheless quality has to he 
sold. It takes courage to mer- 
chandise it against low-price com- 
petition. Last week we stood for 
more than an hour beside a coun 
ter in a high-class confectionery 
store. The prices of most of the 
confections offered ranged from 
one to two dollars a pound. The 
store we were in is a unit in a 
large chain, which is extraordi- 
narily successful. We were sur- 


prised, therefore, to note what a 
large percentage: of the prospec- 
tive customers who came in ob- 
jected to the prices asked. Sev- 
eral of them walked out without 
buying, saying they could do bet- 


ter elsewhere. We queried the 
manager about this later. He de- 
clared, “We have built up this 
business solely on the quality ap- 
peal. We recognize that~ many 
persons have no appreciation of 
quality. To them candy is candy. 
They believe that every product 
coming under the same com- 
modity classification is of identical 
quality. We disregard their 
complaints, stick to our standards 
and direct our appeal to those 
persons who do want the best 
quality and are willing to pay for 
it. The size of our business 
shows that there are enough of 
these. The mistake that many 
sellers make is in letting the price 
buyers stampede them into lower 
ing their quality so as to meet 
pricé cotnipetition.” ; 
Sticking to his quality, despite 
opposition, is the first thing for 
the quality seller to do. After 
that the best way to sell quality is, 
through advertising, to give the 
product qualitv prestige. Adver- 
tising lifts a trade-marked brand 
out of the commodity class and 
theréby makes it less subject to 
the’ skirmishes of the market. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising * Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CuiENnTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes) 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


‘“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 


Note: We are now ready to begin study and 
plans for one (and only one) additional account. 
We say ‘‘only one’” because it is the policy of this 
agency to undertake the initial study and develop- 
ment of service on only one new account at a time. 
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The advertising 

of Carnation Milk Prod- 

ucts Company is handled by Erwin, 
Wasey & Company. 


ECAUSE buyers of advertising 

long ago saw the need of a clearing 
house of workable ideas, they made 
PRINTERS’ INK their sales and adver- 
tising exchange. They gave in order 
to get. They are PRINTERS’ INK’S 
sources of information, and in effect 
the real writers. 
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Carnation Milk Products Company 
individuals who read PRINTERS’ INK 


and PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY:* 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MoNTHLY 
L. R. Hardenbergh Vice-President Yes Yes 
M. J. Norton Vice-President ° a 


“cc ‘ai 


Stanley D. Roberts Advertising Manager 
W. J. Stephens Asst. Advertising Mgr. “ vs 
G. S. Thompson Asst. to Mr. Stephens “ 7 


*Information furnished by Carnation Milk Products Company. 


Erwin, Wasey & Company individuals who from 
time to time read both Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MoNntTHLY.* 


C. J. Baker E. G. Johnson 
M. G. Boecher F. G. Kane 

O. M. Bryn A. H. Kudner 
J. N. Buchanan P. W. Lennen 
J. C. Burton C. S. Lewis, Jr. 
J. M. Bushnell L. P. Locke 

R. J. Campbell F. A. Moulton 
J. F. Corcoran L. R. Northrup 
R. Dickey A. H. Ogle 

A. E. Dixon G. Page-Wood 
A. J. Engelhardt W. Painter 

C. R. Erwin M. L. Prindle 
C. A. Foust W. H. Schaeffer 
E. R. Gamble H. R. Stephen 

J. M. Grassick J. W. Sturdivant 
O. L. Helfrich H. E. Terry 

V. P. Hollingsworth L. R. Wasey 
W. S. Hoyt J. S. Weston 
Joseph Husband O. B. Winters 
A. R. Johnson W. A. Zimmerman 


*Information furnished by Erwin, Wasey & Company. 


The PRINTERS’ INK Publications will carry 
your sales message direct to those who buy 
or influence the buying in these organizations. 

















The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


CONVERSATION with a 

sales manager the other day 
drifted to frankness in salesman- 
ship, and the Schoolmaster was 
reminded of the experiences of 

M. Oliver, a St. Louis oil- 
burner manufacturer, in landing 
his first good-size order and mak- 
ing the order “stick.” 

In the early days of his com- 
pany when a dollar looked almost 
as big to Mr. Oliver as it does 
now in Germany, he succeeded in 
selling a Philadelphia man a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of his appli- 
ances. The man was pleased with 
the burners and was sure, despite 
the newness of the idea, that he 
could sell them at a profit. He 
told Mr. Oliver to ship them along 
as soon as possible and payment 
would follow in due course. 

Much to the man’s surprise, Mr. 
Oliver insisted on having cash in 
advance. Whereupon the customer 
balked, saying there wasn’t the 
least question as to his responsi- 
bility, that he never had paid in 
advance for a thing he did not 
know anything about and wasn’t 
going to begin then. 

i 


Then Mr. Oliver went through 
the process technically known as 
“coming clean.” 

“IT don’t blame you a bit,” he 
conceded. “I should do exactly 
the same thing myself were I in 
your position. My whole factory 
isn’t worth a thousand dollars, 
and you would have no assurance 
whatever of getting value received. 
But the fact is that unless you 
pay me in advance I shall not be 
able to make up the goods for 
you. I haven’t enough available 
capital to buy that much raw 
material. 

“Now then, I propose that you 
come out to St. Louis and look 
us over. If you believe in us then 


you can advance the money from 
day to day as we need it to make 
up your burners and pay the bal- 
ance on completion of the mak- 
ing.” 


After voluble expression of ad- 
miration for the other’s nerve and 
self-assurance the Philadelphian 
agreed. He went out to St. Louis 
and his investigation made him 
decide to take a chance. He ad- 
vanced a thousand dollars and the 
goods were made. 

While there he got considerably 
interested in the company’s future. 

“How are you going to meet 
your payroll at the first of the 
month?” he asked Mr. Oliver “J 
don’t just know,” was the reply, 
“but I am going to meet it some- 
how.” 

The outcome was that the 
Philadelphia man gave a check 
for another thousand dollars to 
meet the payroll. This timely f- 
nancial aid enabled the company 
to turn the corner. 

“In ‘selling as in everything else,” 
Mr. Oliver tells the Schoolmaster, 
“it pays to be 100 per cent frank. 
It was no disgrace, under the cir- 
cumstances, for me to be without 
working capital. Neither. was it 
any reflection on my _ invention. 
I desperately needed that thou- 
sand dollars cash. But I never 
could have got it had I re- 
sorted to subterfuge or pretense 
in an effort to cover up the real 
situation.” 

2 8 

The Schoolmaster has heard of 
many methods of interesting deal- 
ers in electrotypes, but here is a 
new one, at least as far as his 
experience is concerned. 

An advertiser has prepared an 
electrotype sheet of three-column 
advertisements, and there is a 
“trick mortise” space in each and 
every one, approximately two 
inches square. 

If nothing were placed in these 
open areas, the advertisements 
would be complete just the same. 

But they are put there for a 
purpose. 

e dealer is told that if he 
wishes, and will send a photo- 
graph of himself, the company 
will supply gratis a pen-and-ink 











_ 
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1eck THE CHILD is undisturbed by the 
> to problems of the day. Cared for by A 
r fi- loving hands in school and at home, 
any he is receptive, observant, inquisitive. & 
ne New thoughts are his food; new ideas 
re are his life. The whole business of a 
ok child is to learn. What he learns 
cir- molds his likes and dislikes, as surely 
out as it does his habits and speech. 
$s Most important in the child’s learn- 
- ing are his SCHOOL BOOKS. He % 
ver reads and studies little else. You can 
re- be one of only four or five advertisers Y 
nse in these books. You can help him by 
eal acquainting him with a part of that 
great world of commerce and indus- 
of try into which he will enter so soon. 
al- When he steps out of his books he 
ts will recognize you above all the con- 
” fusion and turmoil of a busy world. 
ie He will cling to you as an old friend. 
nn 
3 EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING Co., INC. 
“i Exclusive Representatives of School Book Publishers | 
“ 1018 So. Wabash Ave. 1133 Broadway 
ts CHICAGO NEW YORK ’ 5 
1. | 
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1¢ | é ? : ’ : G 
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Wanted: AMAN! 


I am in business as a 
Publishers’ Representative 
with an established list o: 
trade and class media. I 
want the right sort of 
MAN for a_ permanent 
partner. Little cash re- 
quired, but I want a 
MAN, of proven abilit 
and personality, who will 
work side 
me. Address 
205, Printers’ Ink. 




















Representation 
in the East 


My organization can adequately 
tepresent in New York City and 
the East a leading Southern or 
Western newspaper or magazine, 
on a ‘commission basis. I would 
be glad to hear from any publisher 
who is considering changing or 
establishing representation in New 
York City. John H. Livingston, Jr., 
Advertising Concessionaire, Fifth 
Avenue Coaches, 425 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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copy of the photograph—a likeness 
which can be inserted in the dis- 
play, as a perfectly natural and 
legitimate part of it. 

The dealer’s picture becomes 
sort of signature, as it were, an 
locally, that little likeness mean 
something. Pride is involved. 

Moreover, it most assured! 
stamps the advertisement as bein 
the dealer’s very own—a sort of 
exclusive proposition. 

The response to the invitatio: 
has been splendid and while it is 
extra trouble to have the small 
pen-and-inks made, it means a 
vastly increased interest taken in 
the advertising electros and a far 
greater Proportion of them used. 


More often than not the retail 
purchaser is willing to pay a higher 
price for an article which, carries 
the manufacturer’s guarantee than 
he would pay for a similar article 
without the guarantee. That ought 
to be the case. But a great many 
purchasers know that if it be- 
comes necessary to ask that a 
guarantee be made good the ad 
justment is sometimes carried out 
begrudgingly and in a spirit that 
throws all likelihood of future 
sales for a ten-yard loss. 

One of the members of the 
Class bought a Dunhill pipe when 














UBSCRIPTIONS 


Renewals, special offers, classi- 
fled, etc. Highest percentage at 
less cost using Pallen’s New 
Return“Cash-Order”’ Device 
Write for Sample and Prices. 
J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, Ohio 
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c Modern. 
Efficient Printing 


The Multicolor Press is the most perfect exam- 
ple of the simplicity, efficiency and economy 
of modern printing. It makes practical the 
preparation of high class literature in YOUR 
office or factory. 


¢ Multicolor Press 


is a complete printing press, using foundry type and 
flat cuts—electros, halftones and zincs. It prints 
everything from shipping tags to fine follow-up litera- 
ture, and on form letter work prints three different 
colors at one impression. 


With the Multicolor you can be sure of work which 
will be fully worthy of your house, up to high standard 
in every respect. The Multicolor is easy to install 
and can be operated by one of your own employes. 
Capacity, 2000 to 5000 units per hour. 


Write today for Free Book which tells 
all about it. Weshall be glad to send 


Manufacturing 


Co. 


225 No. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Complete Book on 
Engraving and Printing 


“Commercial Engrav- 
ing and Printing,”’ by 
Charles W. Hackle- 
an, is a veritable 

el ia of use- 

, time-saving and 
money-making infor- 
mation for advertis- 
ing men. 


Quick Answers 


to daily questions 

about photog- 
raphy, retouching, drawing, reduc- 
tions, enlargements, styles of 
drawing, plate-making for one or 
more colors, all methods of print- 
ing, color harmony and effective 
combinations, embossing, book- 
binding, etc., etc. 

Second Printing Now Ready 
840 Pages—Over 1500 Illustrations 
35 Related Subjects 
Write for FREE prospectus showing sample 
poges, contents, approval offer, etc. 
en ENGRAVING PUB. CO. 
Dept. Indianapolis, Ind. 














DW TO EXPORT 


Aik, 
mane 2 Aweekly magazinedescrib- 
aye ing foreign advertising, 
shipping and financing 


—Fi 
methodsused bysuccessful American 
export manufacturers. 


EXPORT TRADE AND FINANCE 


282 Broadwa _New York City. 
Send $1,00 for subscription to next 12 issues 
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EVENING HIE RALD 


Gains 20,347 Daily 


Ay 


It Covers the Field Completely 


INK Dec. 6, 10 


he was in an Eastern city 
winter. He paid what his 
father would have considered 
high price for a dozen satisfact: 
briers. In return the salesmar 
promised him that the pipe w: 
worth at least a dozen of the 
dinary kind. “If it cracks 
burns through within a year, 
will be glad to replace it wit! 
any questions,” he said. 

Last week this member of ¢ 
Class went into a store in Chicag 
to buy some smoking tobacco. 
The store did not happen to carry 
the brand he asked for, so there 
was no sale. “I see you carry 
Dunhill pipes,” he remarked to the 
clerk as he was about to leave the 
shop. “I wish you would tell me 
what to do about a Dunhill of 
mine that has cracked.” 

“Bring it in the next time you 
are in this neighborhood,” an- 
swered the clerk. “If the crack 
is big enough to show, we'll see 
that you get a new one.” 

“T’ve got it with me now,” said 
the member of the Class. And he 
pulled it out of his overcoat. 
Frankly, he expected the clerk 
would attempt to hedge. 

He examined it for a moment 
without a word. Then poiriting to 
the stock of Dunhills in the show 
case in front of him, he said, “We 
haven’t got this number in stock 
right now. I'll either get you a 
duplicate of your old pipe or you 
can take your pick of these.” 

There was no dispute over the 
treatment that the old pipe had 











W. I. Hucues 
Circulation and Promotion Service 


1808 Tribune Bldg. 
Beekman 4987 











—Use an S & M Mailing List — 
—A List of Your Prospects— | 


Prompt delivery of both Commercial 
and sr Liste—complied for any | 
art of the United States. 


SAMPSON & MURDOCK COMPANY | 
247 Summer Street Boston 
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received. No question as to where 
the pipe had been bought. No 
bickering over the date of the 
purchase. Certainly neither the 
letter nor the spirit of the manu- 
facturer’s guarantee could have 
been carried out better if the 
member of the Class had obtained 
a judgment and a sheriff to en- 
force it. So he has a new pipe 
and the Dunhill company has a 
customer who, when he is choos- 
ing Christmas gifts this year and 
next, knows where he can find 
smoking satisfaction. 

Defective merchandise will slip 
by and find its way to the con- 
sumer once in a while in spite of 
the most vigilant factory inspec- 
tors. Against such a contingency 
the purchaser has a manufac- 
turer’s guarantee which either 
has a definite value or is worth- 
less. Making the guarantee mean 
something at the point where fric- 
tion may occur is more than an 
obligation, the Schoolmaster be- 
lieves. It is an opportunity for 
immediate good-will and ‘future 
sales. 


C. W. Curran Joins Keelor & 
Hall 


Charles W. Curran has joined the 
staff of The Keelor & Hall Company, 
Cincinnati advertising agency, as ac- 
count executive. Mr. Curran was for- 
merly president of the Curran-Murray 
Service and was at one time with the 
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You need this 
let 


make layouts and dummies 
om or would like to use, 
ie eons, The headlines 
below were lettered by a 

can cand tain ie 





AVAILABLE 
After December 15th 


to some progressive publishing 
house, a woman with fifteen 
years’ experience as active re- 
search worker, managing editor 
of women’s magazines and of 
house organs. Has added assets 
of knowledge of various sections 
of the country, languages, uni- 
versity training. At present 
employed but wants work with 
opportunity of greater scope. 
Present headquarters Chicago. 
Willing to change location if 
position offers sufficient future 
opportunity. Address “G,” Box 
193, Printers’ Ink, Illinois Mer- 
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Charles H. Touzalin Agency, Inc., Chi- chants Bank Building, Chicago 
cago , . 








Population 69,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 
Reodian, Mbuniiiiinitte. The Great Shoe City. Brockton. shoes 
18,000,000 people. Paper established. 1880. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 
omens 


Printing 23,000 Daily 

Flat Commercial rates 6% cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 

| Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing print- 
ing of this nature, but can take on more. 
City sivantegne, country prices. 67 miles 
from New York. Stryker Press, Wash- 
ington, N. J. Phone 100. 


Wanted—An active bright man with 
capital, to continue a profitable mail 
order business, only started. Splendid 
opportunity for the right man. Box 
470, Printers’ Ink. 


A prosperous $50,000 publishing cor 
a publishing books, a trade oaiie 
and has its own printing plant, wants 
as vice-president and general manager 
with advertising experience, a man with 
$10,000 to $15,000 to invest. Address 
“‘National,’’ Box 468, Printers’ Ink. 














Old, established publication 
with fine reputation desires ex- 
perienced advertising represen- 
tative for Chicago and Middle 
West; strictly commission 
basis. Address Box 493, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Publication Printing Plant for Sale 
An exceptional offer. $30,000, quarter 
cash, balance in trade. Inventory $45,000. 
Has five Miehle presses, Linotypes, 

ern composing room. 





ucing five pub- 
lications, 75% of bills in cash, 25% 
credited to purchase price. Opportunity 
to procure $45,000 plant on investment 
of $7,500. Opening for two_practical 
men. “Broadway,” Box 467, P. I. 





PARTNER with capital to 
assist carrying through 
several large Advertising 
Campaigns in and about 
Philadelphia. Box 469, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Partner Wanted— 


There is a real unity for man who 
knows merchandising to buy out my part- 
ner in a going business. -The product is 
well advertised and well known. We are 
now doing a profitable business of $250,000 
yearly. Quick action will enable man 
in in sound selling principles to 
enter the business on particularly advan- 
tageous terms. Address Box 481, P, I 








SURELY YOU’VE HEARD OF THE 
LETTERS AND SELLING Copy 

S ON 
PEL HILL, IN MARION, 


HIO 








ARTIST 
now doing magazine lettering, design 
and illustration can take on adidi- 
tional magazine 


or house organ. 
Penand Ink, 1718 Tribune Building. 














HELP WANTED 


COPY WRITER capable of handling 
idea and copy work for large St. Louis 
printer. Must be experienced, resource- 
ful and fairly rapid worker. State all 
particulars in first letter and whether or 
not samples available if requested. Ad- 
dress Box 476, Printers’ Ink. 


A Real Opportunity 
for an intelligent young ‘shan around 25 
years of age, who is willing to work for 
a_real opportunity on our sales staff. 
Will pay a moderate salary to start 
with. Unlimited possibilities to grow. 
Phone Ashland 7320 for appointment. 
Merchants Trade Journal, Inc., a 


_ AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 

is offered to a clean-cut young man thor- 
oughly experienced in selling on the road. 
Expansion of large orthopedic appliances 
house , exclusive territory to capable 
man. ust be between ages of 25 to 35 
and of the highest type. Advertising sales 
experience preferred, but not essential. 
Salary, $50 per week; commission, and 
expense allowance. Give all details in 
first letter, stating age, education, experi- 
ence, etc. Box 479, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 

One of our clients, long established in 
the building-material line in the Central 
West, has an excellent opportunity for 
an energetic, experienced, capable man 
to organize and assume charge of its 
advertising department. Write us com- 
prehensive letter, stating employments 
past ten years; whether married or 
single; age, and salary expected. Ref- 
erences as to ability and character re- 
goa. The Procter & Collier Company, 
incinnati, Ohio. 

















Are you that young advertising sales- 
man anxious to travel a wide. territory 
and build up a reputation and excellent 
income? e publisher of a machine- 
shop paper is ready to talk business with 
ou, if you are. He will be glad to 
ond of your technical experience, al- 
though that is not absolutely necessary if 
you measure up otherwise. Vim, en- 
thusiasm, love of selling, intelligence, 
fondness of traveling, ambition and the 
faculty of making and holding friends 
are what he wants. Address your full 
story to Box 475, Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


cOPY WRITER AND LAYOUT MAN 
of long experience wants position with 
trade journal or advertising manufac- 
- r, Franklin Myers, Hamilton Beach, 








Young woman with executive experience 
desires connection as assistant or secre- 
tary to executive; familiar with printing, 
engraving, subscription, editorial and ad- 
vertising details. Box 474, P. I. 


Able, thoroughly equipped woman will 
consider executive secretary, development 
or executive propositions, Especially fit- 
ted to conduct service or information 
bureau. Would travel. Box 478, P. L 


COPY WRITER—University graduate; 
young woman; 4 years’ agency and de- 
partment store experience; can plan cam- 
paigns; take co of advertising depart- 
ment. New York only. Box 487, P. I. 


SPECIAL COPY 


Former copy chief New York agencies 
open for service to manufacturers or 
agencies. Box 485, Printers’ Ink. 
Stenographer and Typist—Gen- 
eral office work. High school 
graduate. Capable. Five years’ ex- 
perience. Box 488, Printers’ Ink. 
Advertising manager desires remuner- 
ative connection in New York City, 
either on drawing account or salary. Will 
not consider straight commission. Mark- 
well Advertising ice, 152 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 
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= WE CONNECT THE WIRES = 


TRAWS SHOW which 

way the wind blows. We 
placed in November more 
men in advertising and pub- 
lishing positions than in any pre- 
ceding month in the 25 years we 
have been in business. The total 
of salaries represented also reached 
new high water mark. For our 
service ne charge is made to 
employers. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD Nar’. B'LOG., 


YOUNG MAN, 21, UNIVERSITY 
TRAINING IN_ ADVERTISING, 
YOUR AGENCY NEEDS ME. WHEN 


MAY I CALL? BOX 473, CARE OF 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


ORDER COPY 

etc., written on spare- 
2 _N. Y. large agency copy 
writer ex ionally experienced mail- 
order and direct-by-mail. Address Box 
471, Printers’ Ink. 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Moderate Monthly Fee Basis 
Direct-mail, mowepeget, trade-pa ad- 
vertising that actually creates orders for 
manufacturers and retailers, Copy, lay- 
out, all details handled by successful 

specialist. Box 480, Printers’ Ink. 








MAIL 
Booklets, letter: 
time basis by 








ART DIRECTOR 
at present with a large agency, wants 
to make a change and wishes to get in 
communication with a concern that has 
a good opening for a thoroughly experi- 
enced man. Box 477, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
OR AGENCY EXECUTIVE _— 

Eight years’ experience sales promotion, 

copy, layouts, production; niversity 

graduate. References convincing. 

486, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman—with broa b 
proven experience and successful reco 

as solicitor, branch office manager, adver- 
tising manager; wide acquaintance adver- 
tisers and apeeee New a and Eastern 
territory—seeks opening and opportunity; 
best credentials, = 495, Printers’ Ink. 
An Asset to Agency-Printer-Publisher 
Letterer-designer-typographer, plans _ at- 
tractive layouts for every say Good 
ideas, some copy writing ability. Expe- 
rienced buyer printing. engraving, art 
work. Now employed but have rea- 


sons for seeking bi opportunity. 
N. Y. City. Box 472, Printers’ Ink, 














J 
Sales Promotion 
Can you use a man who has had a 
rather varied experience in the getti 
of new business? Has planned as_ 
as written for entire campaigns. 
Age 27; married. At present connected, 
Sincere and willing to work hard. 
Box 489, Printers’ Ink. 





7 * 
Advertising Man 
More than 10 years’ experience in agency 
and publication work, and as manager. 

Has produced noteworthy results. 

35, married, with family. Wants position 
with a future. Box 482, Printers’ Ink. 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLICITY, person- 
ally acquainted with every publisher and 
we editor in the United States 
and nada, desires connection which 
will keep him in New York City most 
of the time. 1406 Knickerbocker 
Bldg., New York City. 

Man, 35 years of age, commanding ap- 
pearance, college education and 13 years’ 
experience managing, merchandising, ad- 
vesteng ond selling in Eastern and 
Middle Western States, is open for right, 
permanent connection. Box 494, care 
of Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


To The Point 


What would you do if an expert 
copy writer came to you and 
claimed that he could tell the 
people interesting things about 
your product in such an appealing 
way that they would buy more of 
your stuff? Would you want to 
talk business? Would you give 
him a chance to prove it? Ad- 
dress Box 483, Printers’ Ink. 
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ith Some Advertising 
Mediums you can tell 
part of the people all 


of the time,and all of 
the people part of the 
time but with «9 %s 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
you can tell 


ALL OF THE PEOPLE 
ALL OF THE TIME 
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Chico Tribune Page 
Sells $32,000 Worth 
of Furniture 


HE John M. Smyth Company has built one 
of the largest and finest furniture stores in the 


world—not only outside Chicago’s shopping 
center but in a very unprepossessing West Side 
district. 
John M. Smyth, president, states that the existence 
of this great store has depended entirely upon the 
power of advertising to draw people to it from the 
beaten path. 


On November 11 a full page advertisement of The 
John M. Smyth Company in The Chicago Tribune 
offered a dining room set at $89. During the’ fol- 
lowing six days the sales were : 


Sets Money 
Monday 149 $13,261 
Tuesday 33 2,937 
Wednesday 57 5,073 
Thursday 36 3,204 
Friday 26 2,314 
Saturday 63 5,607 


364 $32,396 





The major part of the Smyth advertising appropri- 
ation is expended for full pages in The Chicago 
Tribune. This store believes that ‘ business is as 
good as we make it.” 


The Dhicugs Trihme 
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